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THE MOVIES: 


A COLOSSUS THAT TOTTERS 


BY A SCENARIO EDITOR 


The miracle of the movies is no 
more. Together with the telephone, 
the wireless, the electric light and the 
automobile, it has faded into the grey 
veil of accepted things, and the shin- 
ing glory of its incredible novelty has 
gone. Indeed, one might almost put 
forward the claim that the motion- 
picture has passed into the class of 
public utilities: at least in the same 
sense that the daily newspaper has. 
Just what the movie is to become— 
whether a form of dramatic art, a 
form of animated literature, a form 
of news-service, a pictorial expres- 
sion, a medium for propaganda, or 
what not—we have still to discover 
from its future. Certain it is that 
at the moment it is primarily an in- 
dustry. It is so referred to by its 
owners and exploiters, by the heads 
of its multiple and multiplex depart- 
ments and even by its artists, who, 
when they talk of what they do (and 
they speak of little else) refer always 
to their “work” and to the “business” 


of picture-making, or to “the indus- 
try’! Moreover, it has been an indus- 
try even in the strictest sense. It has 
been handled as such by men who 
knew no other terms of activity, and 
now something is radically wrong 
with it—as an industry. It is prob- 
ably perfectly safe to say that there 
is today no other big business in 
America which is in a more precari- 
ous condition. It is inflated as per- 
haps no other group of corporations 
which hold kinship—the interrelations 
are closer than in any other group- 
industry, and it is inflated like a 
gigantic balloon. And all this because 
it has ceased to be only an industry. 

At first a picture which moved was 
a bonanza. The machine which made 
this possible was in itself an object 
for complete organization and ex- 
ploitation just like any other me- 
chanical invention. A picture which 
moved was a miracle. People would 
pay to see the thing happen even 
though it hurt their eyes, and the 


Editor’s Note: The author of this article is a well-known writer, represented by 


several published volumes and numerous magazine stories and articles 


The state- 


ments made here are based on several months’ experience as scenario editor for a 
large picture corporation and on the observations of the author, extending over a 
period of years, upon the methods of motion-picture production generally. 
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miracle was so great that its subject 
was of little or no matter. Acting was 
unnecessary; art, plot, all the usual 
components of public entertainment 
were unnecessary. The picture moved, 
and for a long time—indeed during 
the whole period of the organization 
of the industry—that was enough for 
the public. Mechanical perfection was 
rapidly sought but only because peo- 
ple’s eyes are sensitive, and an imper- 
fect projection, whether through the 
fault of the machine or of the film, 
made their heads ache and thinned the 
audiences. Besides, the type of mind 
which organizes industry can deal 
effectively with concrete things. 

The miracle of the movies was 
thereby made the greater, and for a 
long period accumulated great for- 
tunes for its exploiters. And then, 
branded an industry, and held in 
thrall as a wage-slave, it began to 
lose its value. The inevitable hap- 
pened. The public, that blasé child, 
became used to it. And once the peo- 
ple have got used to a thing, they be- 
come either critical of it, or worse, 
indifferent. The American public has 
done both things, with the result that 
the motion-picture magnate of today 
is, more often than not, a poor man— 
living in the habit of wealth without 
its substance. And this in spite of 
the fact that there are more picture- 
houses than ever before, that new ones 
are constantly in construction, and 
that they are filled to suffocation. 

What, then, is the reason for this 
extraordinary situation? Briefly, the 
chain of production is this: the big 
machine which puts photo-plays be- 
fore the public can be roughly divided 
into three divisions—the producer, 
the distributor or releasing agency 
(a middleman), and the theatre 
owner. The cause of the business in- 


flation and the actual want of funds 








which lurks like a ghost under the 
resplendent exterior of the picture 
wor'd, lies in overproduction. And 
the overproduction is not so much due 
to the actual number of films com- 
pleted in a year, as to the number of 
films which are so poor that they can- 
not be shown. The one man in the 
chain which forms the links between 
the author and the audience, who 
seems to have any sense of showman- 
ship, not to say of art, is the theatre 
owner. He knows, or at least has 
learned to guess at, what his public 
will stand for; and he is the final 
word on what is released. The releas- 
ing corporations have warehouses 
filled with his rejections. He has 
learned a little about what the public 
wants—perforce. And for a long 
while, as time goes in the motion- 
picture world (which by the way is 
only sixteen years old), he thought it 
was a name which the public wanted; 
personality was what counted. And 
so, at first, it did. 

But the people have begun even to 
see through that piece of hocus-pocus. 
A good actor is entertaining only 
when properly cast, and one great 
trouble with the movie men is that 
they disagree so thoroughly with P. 
T. Barnum. They have been con- 
vinced that it can be done all the time. 
The showman—the man who oper- 
ates the motion-picture theatre—has 
learned the wisdom of the master 
showman. The public is far from be- 
ing a fool—it can be conned by nov- 
elty up to a certain point, and then 
it begins to look for substance. 

He has discovered, the theatre man, 
that while the people still love Mary 
and Charlie, they want to see them in 
a story. And they knock the picture 
as they leave the theatre, no matter 
how dear a favorite the star is, if the 
story was a dull one. 
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Ask anyone in the picture world to- 
day, from assistant camera man— 
nay, from office boy—to president, 
what they most want; what their lack 
is; what will bring back one of the 
world’s greatest and, at bottom, most 
legitimate professions to a sound and 
healthy basis, and a universal cry will 
answer you: 


STORIES! 


Well, why haven’t they got stories? 
The world is full of them, authors are 
eager to sell, managers eager to buy, 
classics are aplenty, ready and wait- 
ing to be picturized, and nobody’s 
copyright infringed. Yet thousands 
upon thousands of costly feet of film 
are uselessly stored at a high rate of 
insurance by every company in the 
country—simply because the story 
they unrolled was unspeakably dull. 

Having for a considerable period of 
time held the editorial chair in a pro- 
ducing company, I feel able to speak 
authoritatively on this subject. It is 
only fair to the world of writers that 
they should know what it is that 
stands between them and production 
—or at least adequate and intelligent 
production—of their work, and possi- 
bly even the producers will forgive my 
disclosures if they help to bring author 
and audience closer together.  In- 
deed, I am not sure but that a sim- 
ple recital of conditions on the aver- 
age motion-picture lot or studio will 
be as great a surprise to the picture 
magnate as to the long-suffering 
author. For the average owner, 
officer, or stockholder lives in appal- 
ling ignorance of the minutie of his 
plant. 

To the conditions which follow 
there are of course exceptions. But 
the exception is as a rule only a mat- 
ter of degree. To begin with, the 
editorial department of a picture con- 
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cern has an outer room where a 
clerical staff of young women opens 
and files incoming mail and cor- 
respondence. When manuscripts come 
in they are handed over to the read- 
ing department. This is a room where 
half a dozen or more young women at 
an average wage of ten dollars a week, 
without the competence of a stenog- 
rapher or salesgirl, sit all day mak- 
ing first choice of the material the 
editor is to see. Not alone do manu- 
scripts and plays, synopses and scen- 
arios pass through their hands, but 
the magazines for which the corpora- 
tion subscribes—for the most part the 
lighter all-fiction type—must be read 
by them, and from this mass of matter 
they must select what, in their expert 
opinion, is likely picture material. 
Whether there is some vague notion 
on the company’s part that these 
young ladies represent the typica! 
motion-picture going public mind or 
not, I cannot say; but I believe not. 
[It is simply that they seem to form 
a necessary machine for weeding. 
When one of these girls finds a story 
which she considers would make a 
good picture, all she has to do is fill 
out a form. The forelady gathers 
these filled blanks together, some- 
times with and sometimes without 
the manuscript itself, and of a Mon- 
day morning the whole pile is put 
on the editor’s desk. Here is a sam- 
ple form: 

TITLE: The Heart of Rachel 


AUTHOR: Katherine Norris. 


SUBJECT: Divorce — love-interest. Second 
husband successful M. D. 
POSSIBILITY For: (Here occurs the star’s 


name, omitted for obvious reasons. ) 

Brier Synopsis: After unsuccessful marriage 
with brutal husband gets divorce and 
marries man of high character. Drift 
apart—brought together by sick child. 
Virile and heart appeal 


A significant pause seems necessary 
after the perusal of this masterly 
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critique, which is a fair sample and 
far more lucid than many a one which 
has come under my observation. 

The firm to which this suggestion 
for the consideration of Mrs. Norris’s 
well-known novel was thus made, lost 
the book. Indeed, they never even con- 
sidered it, as the _ editor-in-chief 
thought it didn’t seem very interest- 
ing. And no wonder, although “virile 
and heart appeal” is not so bad, come 
to think of it, provided one had read 
the story. The misspelling of the 
name of the author was, of course, 
pure carelessness, although it is by 
no means a sound conclusion that, had 
it been correctly written, the editor 
would have recognized it. A writer’s 
name, unless it be Marion, or Sullivan, 
means little or nothing to anyone in 
the motion-picture world. The title 
of a book, if it be very famous in- 
deed, may have a significance. But 
rarely is the writer’s name connected 
with it, even after the purchase of 
the picture rights: when that form- 
ality is actually gone through with. 

Well, then, we have got as far as 
the reading-department personnel. 
But before we leave them to their 
gum-chewing, let us observe one last 
and most important fact about them 
—a truth which holds good of every 
human being on any motion-picture 
lot, and which endless chain is one 
of the greatest internal menaces of 
the business. Each young lady in her 
sub-editorial chair has a scenario or 
two of her own up her georgette 
sleeve; a scenario stolen, com- 
piled, consciously or unconsciously, 
or “original’’, which she is determined 
shall have preferment over outside 
submitted material. And there is no 


form of personal politics to which she 
will not resort to get that preferment, 
even to the point of 
valuable 


suppressing 


story material from any 





and every other available source. 

This is shocking but it is true. And 
the same may be said of the camera 
man, the vast majority of the extra 
people, the studio manager, and indeed 
everybody on the lot, by no means 
necessarily excluding the editor-in- 
chief. These people will undersell 
any legitimate author, and to get an 
honest, fair reading from the edi- 
torial department is one of the most 
difficult things in the world. Of 
course, there are exceptions; but the 
editor of integrity seldom lasts. 
Honesty is too expensive in this world 
of easy money. 

Now for the editor-in-chief. He is 
a comparatively new figure in the pic- 
ture world, as in the earlier days 
directors, studio managers, and offi- 
cers of the company were considered 
adequate judges of what the reading 
department offered. Indeed, the di- 
rector was more often than not the 
author. But since this policy began 
to show disastrous financial results, 
the notion of having an editor to aid 
in judgment (never finally to pass it) 
was conceived and its execution 
granted. 

So of a Monday morning the editor 
looks over his basketful of carefully 
weeded submissions, reads “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post’—hitting the 
high-spots and largely influenced by 
the illustrations, “cans” them all, or 
almost all, and goes out to have a lit- 
tle talk with that star who will soon- 
est be in need of new material. The 
average feature picture takes from 
three to five weeks to make from the 
time the material is in the director’s 
hands. And-so it will be seen that 
where twenty separate companies are 
working simultaneously on the same 
lot, the editor-in-chief has to look 
ahead quite a bit, as almost everyone 
except the extra people is paid by the 
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week and idleness is the corpora- 
tion’s actual loss. 

So the editor and the star and the 
star’s director get together and have 
a little talk about what they will be- 
gin on as soon as the current picture 
is finished. The director very likely 
has something of his own, but he is 
the least apt of all the long string of 
would-be authors to protest another 
man’s work. Once the “continuity” 
is in his hands he is more or less mas- 
ter of the situation—until the titling 
and cutting begin. So he will say 
little beyond objecting to everything 
the editor suggests. 

As for the star—it is well known 
what stars are in the _ theatrical 
world; they are emphatically and enor- 
mously more so in the movies. For 
not only is the average of intelli- 
gence required among them far lower, 
but a sort of fetish has been made of 
them to the point of their being able 
to veto practically anything which 
goes on in their company. No matter 
how fine a story, if the star won’t play 
it—there’s an end. And, as a rule, 
the motion-picture actor is even less 
of a judge of what he or she can or 
cannot do than the speaking actor. 
Of course, where the person in ques- 
tion is a legitimate graduate of the 
legitimate stage, the difficulties are 
less. 

Almost inevitably the editor will 
first try to persuade the star to some 
story of his own—and fully half the 
time he succeeds. Why? It is a 
simple matter. First of all, he has the 
supreme advantage of personal touch. 
He knows the star, the star’s vanities, 
requirements, moods, the psycho- 
logical moment to strike, and he can 
get the personal attention of the di- 
rector. So if he has a story of his 
own, or has plagiarized one, as is 
more frequent, he has ninety-nine 


chances out of a hundred to sell his 
own material to the company with the 
full backing of both star and director. 

And in such cases, Mr. or Madam 
Writer, puff! out flies the garbled 
synopsis of your story! It hasn’t the 
proverbial chance of a piece of ice in 
Hades! 

But occasionally a different situa- 
tion arises. Let us say that the edi- 
tor has no plot for the nonce—this is 
of course comparatively rare, as he is 
usually a graduate of the old “staff 
writing” days when authors were 
paid to authorize from nine till five 
and “not to absent themselves for 
more than twenty-four hours for ill- 
ness or any other cause without 
written permission from an officer of 
said corporation”, as their contracts 
read. Or he has won his position be- 
cause of having made a successful pic- 
ture or two, whereupon his employers 
were seized by a blind enthusiasm 
which misled them into supposing that 
he could produce one a week of equal 
quality at, say, a salary of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—big money in 
this particular department, although 
puny enough beside the actors’ sal- 
aries. 

Well, let us say that there is actu- 
ally nothing in his mind which he 
can see his way to asking the cor- 
poration a couple of hundred dollars 
for; that his lady friend has nothing 
on hand; that there is nothing on the 
lot which some particular friend 
would like to have considered; that 
none of the professional writers who 
go the rounds of the studios has pre- 
sented, over the luncheon table or 
over the nearest bar, a manuscript not 
too impossible, which would leave fifty 
or a hundred dollars in the editorial 
office as it passed through: why—in 
such an event, or in the event of a 
periodical whirlwind of protest from 
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the supreme powers regarding the 
quality of the more recent stories— 
there are always the outside submis- 
sions to fall back upon. 

Yes, gentle reader and _ horrified, 
incredulous author! Outside submis- 
sions is what they are actually called! 
Ask any agent if it is not necessary 
to call up or write to the studios 
every once in a while to see if they 
are “open to outside offers”. I have 
had many such a letter in my mail. 

At such a crisis a wild scramble 
among the synopses results. From 
among them the editor selects some- 
thing likely. Then he secures the 
story itself, and sometimes actually 
reads part of it—rarely all. He really 
doesn’t need to go to so much trouble, 
for he knows that the continuity 
writer will do it. All that the editor 
needs to know is the general outline 
and the feeling of the thing. And if 
he likes both, he recommends that it 
be bought. He seldom, if ever, has 
actual power to buy. 

When his selection has been made, 
he has a brief special synopsis 
written—never more than a page long, 
for the powers are always too busy 
to read more—and submits it together 
with his recommendation, which is 
generally verbal, because while every- 
body on a lot is always too busy to 
-ead, no one is ever too busy to talk. 
And then, perhaps, the studio man- 
ager, who is generally an ex-business 
man, roughly estimates its produc- 
tion cost; gives his opinion on its 
story merits; and, if he approves, a 
wire is sent inquiring its price. It is 
always a wire or a telephone call, for 
nobody has any time to write, either. 

But if it is a story so striking and 
vivid or original that its qualities can- 
not be veiled by the misuse it has un- 
dergone even this far, sometimes the 
whole machinery of the editorial de- 








partment melts away like an evil 
miasma. All the usual routine of graft 
and theft is disregarded, and there is 
a unanimous clamor from editor, 
manager, director, and star that it is 
a “sure bet”, a “straight liner’, and 
behold! the author is dazzled at re- 
ceiving his just dues! a magical 
shower of gold for magical rights to 
something he has already received 
good money and fame for, a glittering 
windfall for which he does no extra 
labor, one thousand to ten thousand 
dollars—sometimes even more, sheer 
velvet! 

It is this rarity that makes him 
regard the motion-picture field as a 
gold-mine, and that fills him with the 
rage of miscomprehension when his 
next submission (usually his first in 
reality, since the previous one was 
sought for) is refused with a slip. 
By that time the company has mate- 
rial enough on the lot again. And his 
name means nothing! That is some- 
thing which seems incredible to the 
average author. His’ trade-mark, 
which gives an actual added cash 
value to his manuscript, is absolutely 
worthless to a motion-picture. Grad- 
ually, very gradually, and very newly, 
this is being changed. But as yet 
the author of what is called the photo- 
play is of far greater significance 
both to the distributor and to the mo- 
tion-picture audience, than is the 
name of the original conceiver of the 
plot. 

And no wonder. For who ever saw 
a plot which closely or even approxi- 
mately followed the story as origi- 
nally written for publication pur- 
poses? It is a photo-play and has re- 
ceived new authorship; not at one 
hand, but at a dozen or more, in ac- 
tual fact. Not one mind but seven at 
the minimum have reformed it. And 
this is inescapable in the making of 
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a picture under present conditions; 
for once the author has pried his way 
to acceptance or been violently pro- 
jected there, the working of the sys- 
tem which produces a complete pic- 
ture has barely been begun, and these 


processes which he needs to know be- 
fore he can ever write effective, direct 
motion-picture material, have not yet 
been put in motion. The torturing of 
the plot has, at acceptance, only been 
begun. 


THE ADVERTISER’S ARTFUL AID 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


I 

The incessant expansion of the 
vocabulary of English is due primarily 
to the essential energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, to its persistent voyag- 
ing, to its prolific inventiveness, and to 
its daring imagination. A people al- 
ways makes its language in its own 
image; and the English language is as 
vigorous, as impatient, as unpedantic 
and as illogical as are the two mighty 
peoples who hold it in common as a 
precious heritage. As these two peo- 
ples have multiplied more rapidly than 
any other, so their language has 
constantly increased its resources, 
until English has now a vocabulary 
ampler than that of any of its rivals. 
As there is not yet apparent any sign 
of the relaxing of this essential energy 
in the far-flung British commonwealth 
or in these United States, there is no 
likelihood that the English language 
will surrender its right to make new 
words for new needs and to take over 
from foreign tongues any terms which 
it thinks it can use to advantage. 

Exploration and colonization, inven- 
tion and discovery, the advance of 
pure science and of applied science, 
progress in the fine arts and experi- 
ment in literature—these are all of 
them and each of them responsible for 
their several shares in the unending 


increase in the vocabulary of our 
English speech. But there has been 
at work of late—that is to say, in the 
past score of years, in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century— 
another impetus, the full effects of 
which are not yet visible. In fact, 
this new source of new words has 
never been accorded the recognition it 
deserves and demands. We have had 
our attention called to words of war- 
fare with which we have had to store 
our memories in the past five years— 
slacker and tank, cooty and combing 
out — vigorous words, born in the 
trenches and evolved by spontaneous 
generation; they are none the worse 
for their lowly origin, and in fact 
they owe to it their soldierly direct- 
ness and swiftness. 

Yet peace has her verbal victories 
no less than war; indeed, her linguistic 
conquests are more varied and of a 
more permanent utility. These peace- 
ful words are made in the library and 
in the laboratory, in the workshop and 
in the street. They are made while 
you wait, on the spur of the moment, 
at haphazard; they may be well-made 
or ill-made; and they must push their 
way speedily into general use or they 
will die an early death from inanition. 
There is, however, one manufactory 
of new words where the utmost care 
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is taken to put together vocables 
which are reasonably certain to arrest 
attention and to win approval. A 
verbal factory of this sort is situated 
in almost every one of the advertising 
agencies, which are now so widely 
scattered throughout the United 
States. The words these advertisers 
make are not often taken over from 
any other language, dead or alive; 
they are compounded to order, with 
the utmost caution and with an un- 
canny skill. They are put together 
with the hope that they will cling to 
the memory of those who read them 
for the first time; and the more com- 
pletely this hope is justified, the more 
successful is the new label for a new 
thing. 

We are now so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the exploits of the advertiser 
that we take them as a matter of 
course, rarely pausing to appreciate 
the art, or at least, the artfulness with 
which he has lured us into acceptance 
of the new name that he has manu- 
factured for the new article he has 
been engaged to call to our attention. 
Nor is his inventive ingenuity confined 
to the creation of new words only; 
it extends even to the imaginative 
incarnation of non-existent persons. 
With some of these shadowy indi- 
viduals, dwelling only in reiterated 
and constantly varied advertisements, 
we are as friendly as we are with the 
well-known characters in fiction; they 
are familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words; and we follow their ad- 
ventures with unfailing and unflag- 
ging interest. It would never surprise 
us to learn that Sunny Jim had long 
ago made a runaway match with 
Phoebe Snow; that the offspring of 
this secret union had won fame on 
their own account as the Gold Dust 
Twins, and that the whole family had 
settled at last in Spotless Town. 
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So forcibly have these personalities 
impressed themselves upon our atten- 
tion that we do not necessarily asso- 
ciate them with the specific wares 
which they sprang into being to adver- 
tise; and in so far as this is the case, 
we cannot but fear that their creators 
may have overshot the mark. This is, 
however, a mishap which the adroit 
artist in advertising is generally able 
to avoid. We are in no danger of 
separating the word kodak from the 
photographic apparatus it designates; 
indeed, we are more likely to accept 
this specific word as a generic term 
large enough in its application to in- 
clude all the rival cameras of a similar 
portability. We may almost assert 
that kodak is winning acceptance as a 
word in good standing in English, 
even if it also serves as the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer whose 
product it identifies. It has already 
passed from English into French and 
into German; and the globe-trotting 
American is able to purchase a kodak 
and any of its kodakcessories almost 
anywhere in the world. I can testify 
from personal experience that these 
accessories were to be had a score of 
years ago within sound of the first 
cataract of the Nile; and this was a 
direct result of the reiterated adver- 
tisement. 

II 

What should have been prefixed to 
this rambling disquisition is a copy 
of verses which I found in the flotsam 
and jetsam of journalism, credited 
only to a nameless “exchange”. I do 
not know, therefore, where it origin- 
ally appeared or to whom the honor of 
its authorship should be ascribed. It 
may have been the product of the pen 
of that ubiquitous Mr. Anon who is 
perhaps the most constant of con- 
tributors to the unnamed “exchange”. 
It was simply and boldly entitled 
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“Ode”; and, as will be seen, it has 
a full Horatian flavor. Read aloud, 
with due emphasis and with proper 
respect for its lordly rhythm, it is 
undeniably possessed of a sonorous 
dignity. Perhaps there would be 
excess of praise if the suggestion were 
ventured that it sounds a little as if 
Horace himself had composed it, in 
some lost language of the past, pos- 
sibly Etruscan, undecipherable until 
some patient explorer shall discover 
its Rosetta stone. The fourth line, for 
example, 


Postum nabisco! 


has the very cadence of Horace’s 


Fusce pharetra 


ODE 

Chipeco thermos dioxygen, temco sonora tux- 
edo 

Resino! flat bacardi, camera ansco wheatena 

Antiskid pebeco calox, oleo tyco barometer 

Postum nabisco! 

Prestolite arco congoleum, karo aluminum 
kryptok, 

Crisco balopticon lysol, jello bellans, carbor- 
undum! 

Ampico clysmic swoboda, pantasote necc« 


britannica 
Encyclopedia ? 


When we undertake to analyze the 
vocabulary of this delectable specimen 
of neo-classic versification, we dis- 
cover that less than a dozen of its 
words are recorded in the dictionaries 
of English: aluminum, barometer, 
Britannica, camera, carborundum, 
dioxygen, encyclopedia and tuxedo. 
Two of these may be only doubtfully 
English, since carborundum—superb- 
ly suggestive of the orotund Latin 
gerund—is the name given by its 
American inventor to a product so use- 
ful that it is exported to manufac- 
turers throughout the world; and 
tuxedo is the name generally bestowed 
by Americans on the article of ap- 
parel which the British prefer to call 
a dinner-jacket. With the exception 
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of fiat, the name of an Italian motor 
car, made by the Fabbrica Italiano 
Automobili, Torino, all the other 
words are to be credited to the 
ingenuity of the American advertiser ; 
and at least one-half of them, familiar 
as they may be to us on this side of 
the Western Ocean, are not yet known 
to our kin across the sea. 

To identify the majority of these 
trade-marks would be an excellent test 
of observation and of memory. First 
of all, we may single out a group of 
words artfully compounded to desig- 
nate novelties of food and drink: 
clysmic, crisco, jello, karo, nabisco, 
necco, postum and wheatena. And it 
is with surprise that we note the ab- 
sence of uneeda, which we were jus- 
tified in expecting to find here in 
company with its fellows, many of 
them less indelibly imprinted on our 
memories. Of most of these words 
the origin is not a little obscure, al- 
though we perceive that postum per- 
petuates the name of its maker and 
that nabisco is a foreshortening of 
National Biscuit Company. Jello is 
plainly. intended to suggest jelly. 

Second, we descry a group of words 
put together to provide names for 
articles of the toilet and of the house- 
hold: ampico, ansco, balopticon, calox, 
congoleum, lysol, kryptok, oleo, pebeco, 
resinol, sonora and thermos. Here 
again we miss kodak and sapolio, per- 
haps because they failed to fit into 
the meter. When we seek the ma- 
terials out of which these words have 
been made, we cannot blunder if we 
decide that oleo harks back to the 
Latin and thermos to the Greek; and 
we can surmise that ampico is a sum- 
mary telescoping of American Piano 
Company. 

Third, and less numerous, is the 
group of names for patented and pro- 
tected accessories of the automobile: 
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antiskid, pantasote, and prestolite, a 
group far smaller than we should 
have expected to find in the prevailing 
effulgence of automobile advertising. 

As for the remainder of these 
hand-made words, I must confess that 
I am at a loss to suggest any satisfac- 
tory classification. Indeed, I do not 
identify all of them, although there 
are none with which I feel myself 
absolutely unfamiliar. I must admit 
that either my memory is at fault or 
my observation. I believe, however, 
that swoboda is a name belonging to 
or assumed by an exponent of phys- 
ical culture, and intended to desig- 
nate the specific exercises which he 
recommends. One or another of the 
rest of these more or less felicitous 
examples of trade nomenclature may 
have been made up to individualize an 
edible or a potable, a toilet prepara- 
tion or an automobile accessory, a 
camera or a piano-player. Their 


origin may be abandoned to the re- 


searches of linguistic investigators 
more patient and more persevering 
than I am. 

I have already noted that nearly all 
the artificial vocables, whose dexterous 
collocation lends to this Horatian ode 
its ample sonority, are of domestic 
manufacture. Only a very few of 
them would evoke recognition from an 
Englishman; and what a Frenchman 
or a German would make out the eight 
lines, it is beyond human power even to 
guess. Corresponding words have been 
devised in France and in Germany 
but only infrequently; and apparently 
the invention of trade-mark names is 
not a customary procedure on the part 
of foreign advertisers. The British, 
although less affluent in this respect 
than we are, seem to be a little more 
inclined to employ the device than 
their competitors on the continent. 
Every American, traveling on the 


railways which converge upon London, 
must have experienced a difficulty in 
discovering whether the station at 
which his train has paused is Stoke 
Pogis or Bovril, Chipping Norton br 
Mazzawattee. None the less /s(it)safe 
to say that the concoction of a similar 
ode by the aid of the trade-mark 
words invented in the British Isles 
would be a task of great difficulty on 
account of the paucity of terms suffi- 
ciently artificial to bestow the exotic 
remoteness which is accountable for 
the fragrant aroma of the American 
“Ode”. 
III 


Most of the incessant accretions to 
our constantly expanding speech have 
been the result of happy accidents and 
have slipped into general circulation 
without comment or resistance. They 
may have been derived from the place 
where the thing they describe origi- 
nated, like currants (from Corinth) 
and cambric (from Cambrai). They 
may have kept the name of the orig- 
inator of the object they designate, 
like sandwich and gatling, or they may 
preserve the name of the first user 
of the article, like cardigan and son- 
tag. But the new words devised by 
the advertising agents are not acci- 
dental or fortuitous in their genesis; 
they are the result of volition; and the 
maker of each of them knew what he 
was doing and did it with malice pre- 
pense. Balopticon and kryptok, for 
instance, do not fall as trippingly upon 
the ear and therefore do not as read- 
ily affix themselves to the memory, 
as do kodak and crisco, uneeda and 
calozx. 

As poetry ought to be simple, sensu- 
ous, and passionate, so an artistically 
compounded trade-mark word ought 
to be simple, euphonious, and em- 
phatic; and perhaps emphasis is the 
most necessary of these three quali- 
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ties. The advertisers have mastered 
one of the secrets of persuasion; they 
are unhesitatingly bold in assertion; 
but they are not too bold. They seek 
rather to coax or cajole us than to 
command and compel us to purchase 
the wares they are vending. More of- 
ten than not there is a sweet reason- 
ableness in their appeal; their atti- 
tude is altruistic rather than selfish; 
they are advising us for our own good. 
They intimate that if we are wise, we 
will heed their monitions and let our- 
selves be guided by their counsel. 
Their modest frankness is engaging; 
and it inclines us to believe in their 
honesty. 

This, indeed, is one of the ad- 
vantages of the more recent develop- 
ment of the advertising art: it makes 
for honesty. It pays to advertise— 
but only when the object advertised is 
good of its kind and reasonable in its 
price. It does not pay to push an 
article with which the purchasers will 
be disappointed. The buyer must get 
his money’s worth; he must be satis- 
fied with his bargain and more than 
satisfied, or he will not repeat his pur- 
chase. The aim of the advertiser is 
to create a habit of buying. The 
plausible advertisement can make only 
the first sale; and the subsequent sales 
on which the maker relies for his 
profit depend on the value of the 
article itself. You cannot fool all the 
people all the time; and it is safe to 
say that anything which has been 
widely advertised for a succession of 
years must have merit, even if it may 
not be all that is claimed for it. 

In most cases, however, the adver- 
tiser is careful not to overstate his 
case; rather does he understate it. 
Not for him are the flamboyant allit- 
erations and the polychrome adjective 
of a three-ringed circus. He shrinks 
from excessive self-exhibition ; in fact, 
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he seeks to be unobtrusive, strange as 
this suggestion may seem. He tries to 
focus the attention of the possible 
purchasers on his clear and simple 
statement of the merits of the article 
he is vaunting, without forcing them 
to observe the constructive skill with 
which his statement has been made. 
He strives to attain the art that con- 
ceals art, thus insinuating himself 
into the confidence of the public. 
Honesty is not only the best policy 
but it is the only policy which makes 
possible the success of a persistent 
advertising campaign. 

The result of this combination of 
honesty and enterprise is that the 
American citizen and the American 
household are now buying an immense 
variety of things manufactured and 
distributed by the national adver- 
tisers, as they are called, to dis- 
tinguish them from the local mer- 
chants who can appeal only to the 
dwellers in their own more or less 
restricted area. Probably very few of 
us have ever taken the trouble to 
count up the number of different 
articles daily delivered at our doors 
on orders which are the direct or indi- 
rect result of advertising. Even in 
staple articles of food—cereals, for 
example—we purchase “package 
goods” (warranted by the advertiser), 
in preference to the old-fashioned buy- 
ing in bulk in which we had to rely 
on the integrity of the retailer. We 
do not now order a pound of oatmeal 
or of crackers; we specify the special 
brand which comes in a special con- 
tainer; and we thus assure ourselves 
as to quality and as to cleanliness. 


IV 
A century ago, not long after the 
end of the long Napoleonic wars, when 
Great Britain was staggering under a 
huge burden of debt, Sydney Smith 
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wrote an article in which he set forth 
the unescapable incidence of taxation 
which every Englishman had to bear 
at every moment of his life from the 
cradle to the grave. It would be pos- 
sible to paraphrase this famous pas- 
sage and to show the American as 
subject now to advertisement as the 
Englishman then was to taxation. 
The American, after sleeping on an 
advertised mattress, gets out of an 
advertised bed and stands on an ad- 
vertised carpet. In the bathroom he 
uses an advertised soap and an adver- 
tised tooth-paste. He puts on his ad- 
vertised shoes and his advertised suit 
of clothes. His breakfast, prepared 
with the aid of an advertised kitchen- 
cabinet and an advertised stove, prob- 
ably includes an advertised fruit, 
fresh or canned, an advertised cereal, 
and an advertised coffee. He takes his 


advertised hat and goes to his office, 
where he sits at his advertised desk. 
His letters are preserved in an ad- 


vertised file; and his answers to them 
are printed on an advertised type- 
writer. And there is scarcely a mo- 
ment of the day, from dawn to dark- 
ness, when he is not engaged in work 


or play made possible or more con- 
venient by the use of advertised de- 
vices of one sort or another. 

It may be going a little too far to 
suggest that advertising is one of the 
evidences of a high degree of civili- 
zation. To say this might be an over- 
statement of the fact; but it would 
not be a misstatement. Advertising is 
a very modern art, perhaps the young- 
est of them; the Greeks knew it not, 
and the Latins were in little better 
case—although they did scratch their 
graffiti on the walls of Pompeii. Even 
now the Chinese have not attained it 
—added evidence that their millennial 
culture is sadly backward. Perhaps 
there is even a hint of boastfulness in 
the suggestion that advertising may 
serve as an index of culture, when this 
suggestion is made by an American, 
since it is among us that the art 
flourishes most luxuriantly. But 
there is no vainglory in our pointing 
with pride to the fact that only on 
this side of the Atlantic could a bard 
find a sufficiency of resonant trade- 
marks wherewith to build his ode, 
lofty in its aspiration even if it is 
likely to be less enduring than brass. 
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The grave-digger in “Hamlet”, the 
little prince in “Pelleas and Melis- 
ande”, the Ancient Mariner—that 
grey-beard loon—why is it they im- 
press us as wise with an insupportable 
wisdom? They are only a clown, a 
little child, and a madman! 

A singing cadence, a rhythmic 
dance, a reechoed refrain, a magic 
phrase cast spells upon us. How? 
They are but sound and lulling move- 
ment! Gorgeous palaces are seen be- 
yond dim shadows; phantom ships 
sail phantom seas; beauty beckons to 
us from forest aisles; we wake as 
from a trance. Again, how and why? 

“Hypnotized, your Honor”, is a plea 
which when entered by the prisoner at 
the bar, thrills us with a sense of 
legal subtlety and psychic mystery; 
but when it is cited in explanation of 
our own experiences of fascination, 
we find ourselves questioning its va- 
lidity. Does art really practise 
hypnotic spells? Are poet and 
dramatist ready adepts in the art of 
scientific magic so that they can cap- 
ture our fancies willy-nilly, imprison 
us in their own worlds of phantasy, 
and bind us to the strange and halt- 
ing philosophies of guileless folk? It 
is indeed an arresting question. 

But before we can answer it prop- 
erly we need to review briefly the main 
characteristics of that curious state 
called the hypnotic. 

The hypnotic state is characterized, 
chiefly, by abnormal susceptibility to 
suggestion. With normal suggesti- 
bility each one of us has personal ac- 
quaintance. All of us, all the time, 
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are open to influences from without. 
An idea, a so-called suggestion, pene- 
trates our defenses and suddenly we 
are tapping a foot in time with a 
whistled tune, or passing on a yawn 
that is circulating an audience, or fol- 
lowing a circus parade or a political 
one. We are inflating our sleeves or 
depleting our pockets. The daily tri- 
umphs of fashions and creeds illus- 
trate our dependence upon external 
influences, our uncritical following of 
sundry leaders. 

But normal suggestibility has very 
definite limits. We may indeed follow 
our leader but always with a chance 
of rebellion if our dormant reason 
stir. If his antics become too fan- 
tastic, our fear of appearing ridicu- 
lous awakens; if his egotism becomes 
too pronounced, our own is put on the 
defensive. Possibly he violates some 
deep-seated prejudice or moral premise 
of ours; hence the parting of the ways. 
But in a state of excessive suggesti- 
bility our reason fails to enter pro- 
test even in the face of most ridiculous 
assertions. A national craze or a 
violent mob shows the outcome of ab- 
normal suggestibility when our criti- 
cal faculties are in abeyance; as they 
are in dreams, for instance, in which 
we commit murder with never a twinge 
of conscience, or butter our beauti- 
fully written love-letters with lemon 
jelly—and never a smile on the part 
of the complacent self. 

Now the hypnotist knows how to 
throw the critical faculty out of gear. 
He induces a drowsy state of semi- 
sleep in which one’s inhibitions are 
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inhibited. He may, for example, lull 
you into acquiescence by fatiguing the 
attention by the steady drip-drip of 
water, or startle you into rigidity by 
transfixing your attention by a sudden 
flash of light. In any case he puts you 
into a condition in which you believe 
whatever is told you and act cheer- 
fully on information received. You 
are called a dog and you bark in 
assent. You are called Napoleon and 
you strike the attitude of the Little 
Corporal. You are said to be struck 
by lightning and your features freeze 
with horror. In such an uncritical 
or acquiescent mood, equally vivid, 
equally real, seem your surroundings 
and the creations of your imagination. 
You watch with interest a suggested 
fight between an imaginary elephant 
and an imaginary mouse. It’s all in 
your mind’s eye, but it takes on the 
coloring and projection of a real scene. 

Extreme susceptibility to sugges- 


tion, due perhaps to complete absence 


of inhibition, is, we may say, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of hypnosis, but 
other characteristics deserve mention. 
Not only is there a heightening of the 
seeming vividness of images due to 
failure to compare the image with 
reality, but actual visual, auditory, 
and tactual hallucinations may be in- 
duced. One’s perceptive faculties are 
also sensitized in most remarkable 
fashion. The whisper inaudible to 
the fully awake person may be per- 
fectly distinct to the same person 
when hypnotized. The veriest dot 
which the eye cannot perceive in a 
normal state may be distinctly evi- 
dent to the hypersensitive eye of the 
hypnotized. Memory may show 
tonishing range. 

But with this extension of power of 
imagination, of sense-alertness, of me- 
morial grasp, there may go a narrow- 
ing of the field of consciousness com- 
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parable to what we find in hysteria or 
double personality. Negative halluci- 
nations are quite as common as posi- 
tive ones. The hypnotized person, for 
example, fails to see or hear what is 
before him; he may become actually 
anesthetic and ignore the prick of a 
pin. His memory may show gaps. 
One of the most curious results of such 
restriction of consciousness is that al- 
though the hypnotized person is alive 
to the words, the movements, the facial 
expression of the hypnotist, he may 
afford no point of access for the sug- 
gestions of others who are present at 
the time, even though such sugges- 
tions are thundered at him. This con- 
stitutes the fact of rapport which so 
puzzles the uninitiated; the blindness 
and deafness to everyone other than 
the hypnotist. The person hypnotized 
follows the suggestions and obeys the 
commands of the latter, but gives no 
heed to other persons present during 
the trance. Many explanations of this 
fact have been attempted, the most 
popular but a wholly fallacious one 
involving reference to the personal 
magnetism of the hypnotist, the mys- 
terious enslavement of the will of his 
victim. 

In reality there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about The sleeping 
mother is en rapport with her sick 
child although heedless of the move- 
ments of the healthy urchin in the 
next cot. A sleeper may be en rapport 
with his clock and heed its strokes al- 
though deaf to the roaring of the 
storm. One falls into the hypnotic 
sleep with the thought of the hypno- 
tist uppermost, so that one is awake 
to his actions and words although ob- 
livious to those of other men. Even 
in the waking state such a narrowing 
of consciousness occurs. The lover is 
en rapport with his mistress and alive 
to variations in voice or manner that 
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no one else observes. The ecstasy of 
love would seem to show rapport at its 
highest. The desire for solitude 
a deux, the restlessness under dis- 
traction, may finally pass into a re- 
stricted consciousness. This involves 
not merely an amazing sensitiveness 
to the glances and the tones of the be- 
loved, but also, at its extreme, an in- 
sensitiveness to the presence of others, 
an absorption so complete that it may 
lead to those revelations of passion 
that constitute so often the heart of 
tragedy. 

When hypnosis is very profound 
the subject when awakened has lost 
memory of that which occurred dur- 
ing the hypnotic sleep; he may even 
develop a secondary self which 
emerges only at such times as he is 
hypnotized. Curious cataleptic phe- 
nomena may occur; such complete ri- 
gidity that the body will support the 
most extraordinary weight. But it is 
obvious that neither the creation nor 
the enjoyment of art depends upon the 
induction of profound hypnosis. We 
do not need to follow the experts in 
their discussions of the symptoms of 
deep hypnosis; we are content to fol- 
low them in their description of mild- 
er forms, such, for example, as the 
hypnoidal state, which would seem to 
be a transitional state, between sleep 
and waking. The hypnoidal state is 
as normal as sleep and is found in 
animal as well as in human life. Boris 
Sidis conjectures that this passive 
rest-state of subwaking is, indeed, the 
normal rest-state among; animals. It 
is on the border-land of sleep and 
hence restful; it is on the border-line 
of wakefulness and hence profitable if 
one would relax amid surrounding 
dangers. Man may go to sleep with 
security; hence for him the hypnoidal 
state survives only in rudimentary 
form and in unstable equilibrium. 
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The hypnoidal state is characterized 
by symptoms similar to those of the 
hypnotic. Submerged memories arise; 
suggestibility is present to a high de- 
gree; hallucinations are common. 

The hypnoidal state as described by 
Sidis reminds us of certain normal 
conditions with which we all have 
first-hand acquaintance. The drowsy 
state when we fall asleep or fall awake, 
the state of abstraction, and that of 
day-dreaming are characterized by 
suggestibility, hallucinatory images. 
general relaxation, facile memory. A 
similar condition is found in convales- 
cence and in physical or emotional fa- 
tigue. The crises of grief are fol- 
lowed by a lassitude whence one 
passes easily into a trance of remi- 
niscence or into wsthetic contempla- 
tion. 

We are about ready to turn to our 
specific question, the hypnotic devices 
of art, literature in particular. But 
first we need to examine in some de- 
tail the methods by which the hypno- 
tist produces mental dissociation. For 
one thing, he may suggest sleep; he 
may dwell upon the idea of drowsiness 
till drowsiness ensues. Or he may 
startle his subject into an abstracted 
condition by a sudden explosion, a 
dazzling flash of light, an authorita- 
tive command. This latter method of 
producing hypnosis the Freudians 
liken to a form of the father-child 
complex; the attitude of submission 
to authority. As a third method the 
hypnotist may employ monotonous 
stimulation, such as will induce fa- 
tigue of attention. Falling water, a 
humming induction coil, gentle strokes 
may serve his purpose. He thus in- 
duces the mother-complex, the acquies- 
cence granted to love, childlike do- 
cility. 

Of the latter methods of hynotizing, 
nature makes subtle use. How som- 
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nolent her music! The drone of 
rivers, the purring of brooks, the mur- 
mur of the wind in pine-trees, the 
drowsy hum of summer insects! Very 
skilfully have nature’s hypnotic in- 
fluences been utilized by poets who 
have had recourse to woods and 
streams for inspiration. The oracle 
of Dodona, where the rustling of wind 
through groves of oak and beech be- 
came articulate, has never been si- 
lenced. But at other times, nature 
spells us in other fashion. She may 
fascinate us by the glitter of sunlight 
in a dewdrop or by the scintillation of 
frosty stars in the velvet black of a 
winter sky; she may paralyze us by 
the crash of sudden thunder or the 
cannonading of tempest. 

Let us turn now to literature. One 
purpose of art is to plant its sugges- 
tions in a fertile soil; another purpose, 
to give its imaginations a local habi- 
tation and a name; to so embody its 
visions that they become realities. It 
can best accomplish its first purpose 
if it can throw the critical faculty out 
of gear and induce a condition of ab- 
normal suggestibility. It can best ac- 
complish the second if it can create 
images vivid to the point of hallucina- 
tion. But does art know any way of 
inducing a state of abnormal suggesti- 
bility so that the imaginations of 
writers, of painters, of sculptors may 
become real to us? 

We succumb to suggestion only in a 
non-critical mood. The art-critic fails 
in absorption and may fail in appre- 
ciation simply because of the attitude 
he assumes before a work of art. But 
geniuses have their own way of dis- 
arming the criticisms of the normal 
reader or spectator. They write a 
fairy-tale or tell a story of No Man’s 
Land. And who ever heard of criti- 
cizing a fairy-plot, the traditions of 
the world on the other side of the 


moon, or a romance laid in Ruritania? 
We appreciate the inspiration that 
puts wise sayings into the mouths of 
fools or babes or madmen! We never 
go to the trouble of proving that a 
fool or a madman is in the wrong. 
Why should we? Hence the uncritical 
way in which we ponder the wisdom 
of clowns; hence the force of the les- 
son of “The Ancient Mariner” coming 
from the lips of the “grey-beard 
loon”; hence the consummate effect of 
that incomparable scene in “King 
Lear’, between fool, madman, and 
senile king. 

But there are ways other than flight 
into realms of phantasy or the em- 
ployment of defenseless folk, by means 
of which one may induce the non- 
critical mood, the mood of acceptance. 
The poet may actually create a state of 
drowsiness, one of semi-hypnosis. He 
may suggest sleep; or fascinate atten- 
tion; or fatigue attention by means of 
a prolonged and monotonous stimula- 
tion. 

Dancing charms us by its rhythmic 
recurrence of movement seen or move- 
ment felt. Prolonged, such stimula- 
tion completely hypnotizes the dancer. 
Thus we may explain the ecstasy of 
the dancing dervishes of the East; the 
soothing influence of the rocking 
cradle; the fascination of the vibrat- 
ing swing. A nation may dance itself 
into religion or out of neurosis. Poetry 
and music make use of rhythmic 
sound to induce dreamy contentment 
and acquiescence. They utilize not 
only the soothing movement of cradle- 
songs and the obsession of singing 
verses, but also the beat of martial 
music and of epic measures. In song, 
the rippling accompaniment of an in- 
strument, like a brook underground, 
may enforce the suggestion of the 
words. African music is said to be 
absolutely hypnotic in effect. It is 
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somnolent, sombre, and voluptuous. 

The writer may employ not only 
auditory rhythm, the rocking of verse, 
and the crooning of chant for inducing 
susceptibility to suggestion; he may 
also have recourse to direct suggestion 
of drowsiness or of sleep. Consider 
the twilight mood brought on by the 
first verse of Browning’s “Love 
Among the Ruins”: 


Where the end of evening 


smiles, 


quiet-colored 


Miles and miles, 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight. 


Often the poet conveys his sugges- 
tion of quietude, of acquiescence, of 
drowsiness in the title of the poem or 
the book of verse. How many of them 
are elegies, reveries, voices of the 
night! 

We have seen that we pass into the 
hypnoidal state as we pass into either 
sleep or waking. The mood of the 
early morning—the dawn mood—and 
the twilight or midnight mood are felt 
to be poetic; they possess each its own 
magic so marvelously caught in An- 
gelo’s representations of night and 
morning. Of the two the night mood 
is the more poetic because of the re- 
laxation that comes at the ends of 
things, because of spent emotions and 
the weary lag of thought. The morn- 
ing mood hovers on the brink of the 
activities of the coming day; it may 
flame at a chance stimulation into 
alertness, into self-consciousness. 

Sometimes the poet calls up through 
suggestion the actual organic toning 
of hypnosis. How accurately this is 
done in those wonderful opening lines 
of Keats’s “Ode To a Nightingale”: 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past and Lethe-wards had sunk. 
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Poetry and music and the dance lull 
reason by virtue of prolonged and 
monotonous stimulation. The visual 
arts resort to fascination of attention. 
We may thus explain the charm of 
the concentrated splendor of stained 
glass illuminating, starlike, the dusk 
of dim cathedrals; thus explain the 
appeal of the bright cross on the pin- 
nacle of the temple. The greater the 
concentration, the more intense the ob- 
session. A dewdrop shot with sun 
hypnotizes us more completely than 
does the large orbed moon. 

The centering of the light in a pic- 
ture, the centering of a portrait in 
the eye are for purposes of fascina- 
tion. How refrain, in this connec- 
tion, from citing the fabled influence 
of the eyes of the Lady Lisa? Or, in- 
deed, the glitter of the eye of the con- 
ventional hypnotist or that of the 
skilled coquette? Novelist and poet 
avail themselves of such suggestions 
of hypnotic power. 


He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The Wedding Guest stood still—, 

And listens like a three-years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


But the poet who would induce the 


wsthetic reverie in which the real 
world opens out into the infinite can- 
not cast his spell in a moment. The 
hypnotist repeats his command again 
and again. “You are tired, very tired; 
your eyelids are heavy; are heavy. You 
are drowsy; you are falling asleep— 
asleep—asleep—” So, too, the poet 
uses his refrains and the singer his 
chorus to enforce their suggestions. 
How effective the recurrence of the 
Wagnerian motif! How powerful an 
impression of tragedy is produced by 
the sombre refrain in Maeterlinck’s 
prose, that monotonous reiteration of 
simple phrases which gradually be- 
come charged with infinite meaning 
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Consider, for example, the employ- 
ment of repetition among other hyp- 
notic devices in “The Blind”. Lost in 
their darkness of spirit—the mys- 
terious deeps and chills of the hoary 
forest enforcing the inner gloom—the 
Blind huddle in terror, their guide 
dead in their midst. Far off, some- 
where in the darkness, is the asylum 
that would offer them shelter; but 
they dare not move, dare not venture 
beyond the exploring hand lest they 
plunge into deeper desolation or into 
the hungry surf whose hoarse inton- 
ing girdles their little island. Immo- 
bile in a trance of fear, deaf and blind 
and imbecilic, they utter again and 
again the same simple words, the same 
moaning outcries of helpless terror: 
“We ought to find out where we are!— 
We do not know where we are. 
My God!—My God! Tell us where we 
are!” till little by little those bare 
phrases become surcharged with in- 


finite tragedy, the outcry of humanity 
lost in eternal night. 

There must be prolonged contem- 
plation of the picture; hour-long ab- 


sorption in drama or novel. Frag- 
ments of poetry, bits of prose selected 
with however great skill cannot create 
the illusions of the imagination. Nor 
can such illusions occur, except by ac- 
cident, in the presence of other dis- 
tractions. How become absorbed in 
the beauty of a picture when limping 
wearily through a crowded picture 
gallery? How yield to the influences 
of music when following the baton of 
the conductor or the grimaces of the 
singer? How submit to the spell of 
poetry if liable at any moment to be 
suspended on the teacher’s interroga- 
tion point? 

In fiction, characterization is often 
made vivid by the continued repetition 
of a descriptive adjective or by sug- 
gestion, subtly repeated, of a charac- 
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teristic gesture or attitude. Motor 
imitation on the part of the reader 
may heighten a suggestion given in 
this way. Such a method of character 
realization is a favorite one of Dick- 
ens’s. In thinking of Micawber, 
Traddles, or of Uriah Heep we can 
searcely resist falling into a deter- 
mined posture. It is but a step fur- 
ther to the “gag” of the comedy stage. 
Some trivial exclamation occurring 
again and again in varied situations 
finally concentrates within itself the 
whole force of the plot. 

Often, of course, a number of hyp- 
notic devices are utilized in the same 
production. Thus in “The Raven” we 
have a midnight scene, the drowsy 
lover pondering volumes of forgotten 
lore, the hypnotic tapping on the door, 
the monotone of the refrain. One 
further detail we must cite because 
of Poe’s explicit consciousness of its 
effect. In his analysis of the con- 
struction of the poem he gives his 
reason for placing the scene indoors. 
He writes in “The Philosophy of Com- 
position”: “It has always appeared 
to me that a close circumscription of 
space is absolutely necessary to the 
effect of insulated incident:—it has 
the force of a frame to a picture. It 
has an indisputable moral power in 
keeping concentrated the attention.” 
A curious anticipation of what psy- 
chologists might say with reference 
to the effect of restriction of move- 
ment upon concentration of attention 
and subsequent obsession! 

It is this restriction of movement 
that makes the mob so highly sug- 
gestible. As the audience grows in 
density, the orator grows in power. 
The more closely packed the spectators 
in a theatre, the greater the effect of 
the drama. A contagion of emotional 
response results which may issue in 
overt emotional expression. 
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It is evident from the examples that 
have been given that literature makes 
extensive use of various hypnotic de- 
vices. It does so with a twofold mo- 
tive. It would induce a rest-state, 
one of relaxation, with a lowered per- 
sonal threshold, a condition which is 
often its own excuse for being; and it 
would use this state of reverie to im- 
press upon the unduly suggestible sub- 
ject lovely visions and wise reflections. 
For with the plunge into the esthetic, 
as into the hypnotic trance, one be- 
comes hypersensitive. One’s imagina- 
tion becomes hallucinatory. I have 
glanced up from my perusal of “The 
Fair God” to behold through a dark- 
ened window Montezuma’s garden 
shimmering in the moonlight. In the 
background, silver palms and a 
crouching leopard-cat; in the fore- 
ground, a shell-strewn fountain-basin 
and a king standing in an attitude of 
meditation. Actual experiments have 
demonstrated the creation of illusions 
through prolonged contemplation of a 
picture. Only a painted canvas, and 
yet you see the leaves flickering in the 
wind and the waters cascading over 
flowery cliffs; you breathe the fra- 
grance of the grasses and you feel the 
touch of the wind upon your brow. If 
you are very highly privileged the can- 
vas, two by four, may open out for 
you and disclose long vistas of green 
woods and sunny skies. 


As for the creative reverie which 
resembles the hypnotic trance, but is 
self-induced or induced by the witch- 
eries of nature, or love, one knows 


how its inner visions are embodied 
and projected into the outer world. 
Of this esthetic illusion as experi- 
enced by creative workers we have 
many reports, as when Flaubert tells 
of the strong taste of arsenic in his 
mouth accompanying his description 
of the poisoning of Emma Bovary. 
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And in his “Correspondence” he 
writes: “Behold one of those rare 
days of my life that I have passed 
completely, from one end to the other, 
in illusion. It is a delicious experi- 
ence, that of being no longer one’s self 
but of living in the whole creation of 
which one writes. Today I have been 
at once man and woman, lover and 
mistress. On horseback in the forest 
on an autumn afternoon under the 
yellow leaves! I am the horses, the 
leaves, the wind, the words they speak, 
and the red sun which makes them 
close their eyes drowned in love.” 

But, after all, it is the thought ele- 
ment in literature that gives it a range 
greater than that of any other art. 
For it embodies philosophies of life, 
hints at tremendous reforms, in- 
dulges in prophecy. And all this it 
may convey to the entranced reader by 
way of subtle suggestion with no need 
to seek the assistance of labored argu- 
ment. 

Rapport, which we found to be one 
of the pronounced symptoms of hyp- 
nosis, enhances the potency of sug- 
gestions so given, for it involves a 
narrowing of consciousness until it 
transfixes one influence to the exclu- 
sion of all others. With certain poets 
or dramatists or painters we are en 
rapport because of native interests or 
instincts. Some of us are very much 
at home in Poe’s fantastic world or 
Dumas’s romantic one. Others of us 
are “Browning-ripe”, ready to yield 
at the first suggestion of the optimist. 
But in spite of initial differences in 
temperament, we may voluntarily sub- 
mit to the guidance of an artist and in 
time come under the influence of his 
suggestions. Not all at once may we 
come into relation with a Meredith or 
a Rodin; but with our yielding, with 
our realization of a novel personality, 
our own personality is enlarged. The 
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poet or artist who becomes immedi- 
ately popular is, likely enough, voicing 
truths to which the ear of the world is 
already attuned; he who brings a new 
message may need to wait patiently 
the working of the spell. 

We have already suggested that the 
state of relaxation into which we may 
be plunged in the hypnotic or esthetic 
trance has very definite value as a 
rest-state, and that this state is 
marked by a high degree of suggesti- 
bility which may be utilized by poet 
or philosopher in implanting in the 
soul a thought or a prophecy. Thus 
art is found to possess healing power 
thoroughly akin to that of certain 
practices with which the modern 
physician of the soul has made us fa- 
miliar. In the treatment of his pa- 
tient such a specialist emphasizes two 
points: first, the failure of the 
patient to respond normally to stimu- 
lation from without; and, secondly, as 
a consequence of this high threshold, 
the accumulation of energy which 
finds no natural or wholesome outlet. 
What the physician seeks is to in- 
duce relaxation of personal control and 
so gain access to this fund of energy 
which may then be used in various 
ways beneficial to the individual and 
to society. 

On the whole, of course, the ac- 
cumulation of reserve energy is profit- 
able, since it makes possible the call- 
ing out in the normal individual of the 
stored-up energy when a crisis makes 
extra demands upon him. But the in- 
hibitions of the individual may be so 
great, the limitations of his activity so 
overwhelming that whole systems of 
impulses become dissociated from the 
functioning personality. There may 
arise extraordinary paralyses of ac- 
tivity; cramps in one’s points of view; 
rigidity in one’s outlook. Carried to 
the extreme we have the psychopathic 
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individual who is a prey to worry, to 
fear, whose will is paralyzed, whose 
life is a burden to himself and to 
others. Through the measures sug- 
gested above he may be liberated from 
bondage; the reserve energy that has 
become unusable may be tapped and 
the patient may come to rejoice in a 
new life, a transformation of per- 
sonality that seems little short of the 
miraculous. This is an extreme case. 

But we all halt only a little this side 
of the abnormal. Civilization, educa- 
tion, experience itself, tend to restrict 
our activities, atrophy our emotions, 
solidify our ideas. Flexibility and 
spontaneity of view vanish. We live 
on a level lower than we might, satis- 
fied by achievements far within our 
capacity. Our threshold of stimula- 
tion is very high. New ideas break 
forth with difficulty. Sometimes a 
crisis liberates us in spite of ourselves. 
We fall in love in defiance of greying 
hair or we suffer repentance or re- 
morse or are swept outside ourselves 
by a national calamity (war) or by an 
appeal to our cosmic sense (religion). 
But such excessive stimulation cannot 
be expected to occur often. Unless 
every-day life furnish stimulation in 
some measure, we are doomed to die 
down to the branch, to venture no 
more leaf-buds out into life. 

It is an instinctive recognition of 
this truth that causes revolt against 
all-engulfing system, too-comprehen- 
sive efficiency, too-sane judgment. 
Some free play for spontaneity is de- 
manded, some simple way of lower- 
ing the threshold of stimulation. 
Here the advocates of intoxication 
(emotional or physical) enter a plea. 
Sanity itself may be guarded by 
an occasional relaxation of control, 
by a submergence of reason in a 
carnival of emotion, in a saturnalia 
of the senses that release flood-tides 
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which may inundate far desert places. 

A more wholesome view would dele- 
gate to art and religion the function 
of lowering the threshold of inhibi- 
tion, of liberating dormant energies, 
and transmitting subtle suggestions. 
Doubtless there are great dangers in- 
herent in their powerful sway over 
the impulses of men; and Tolstoi’s 
strictures as to much that we accept 
in the name of art and religion must 


be conceded, even though we take 
issue with him as to the immorality 
of all intoxication, whether it proceed 
from the soft lights and music of the 
cathedral service or the sparkle of am- 
ber in the wine-glass. We must learn 
in some way to reconcile the domi- 
nance of reason with the submergence 
of self, with its absorption in an over- 
soul, for thus it approaches the secret 
reservoir of life. 


DISTINGUISHING INSIGNIA FOR DISTINGUISHED 
AUTHORS 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


I have been forced to the painful 
conclusion that, unless the plan which 
I have concocted is generally adopted, 
a New York boarding-house is no place 


for an author of moderate renown. 
To my landlady and her female lodgers 
on the second and third floors I believe 
I am a man of mystery, if not an ob- 
ject of actual suspicion. Because I re- 
main in my room with my typewriter 
while other men are slamming the 
door and running for the subway at 
8.15, I am outside the radius of their 
domestic experience. I have no visible 
means of support and the landlady 
eyes my check askance. The long, fat 
envelopes that I frequently receive 
from inhospitable editors mean noth- 
ing to her. If I took the bull by the 
horns and told her bluntly that I was 
an author, she would scarce believe 
me, since I am not one of those for- 
tunate ones who bask in the favor of 
the editors of “The Cosmopolitan”, 
“Vogue”, and “Snappy Stories”. Con- 
sequently, I have been cudgeling my 
brain for some method by which I may 


establish my credit and revive my self- 
respect. 

My feeling of insignificance is fur- 
ther enhanced by the occasional inva- 
sion of our dining-room by naval and 
military officers, for I am keenly alive 
to the shadow into which the civilian 
is cast in these days by the glory of 
the uniform. But it was this very 
thing that gave me my idea. The 
other night a fine, upstanding, albeit 
self-conscious young fellow strode into 
the room in uniform. Instantly I 
heard a voice at an adjacent table 
whisper, “He’s a marine—a lieuten- 
ant”. His uniform, insignia, chev- 
rons, and what not proclaimed him for 
just what he was—branch of service, 
rank, and all. There was no question 
as to his exact place in the scheme of 
things, for in these days everybody is 
posted. 

How I envied him. Not that I 
longed for home-grown military 
honors; but I have never wholly out- 
grown my youthful thirst for fame, 
and I thought how glorious it would 
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be if one day I might walk into a 
boarding-house dining-room, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes including especially 
the feminine, and overhear someone 
whisper, “An author—contributor to 
‘The Nation’ and editor of an An- 
thology!” 

Then the idea flashed upon me. Why 
not? All that is needed is a system of 
labels, tags, or insignia, with the key 
published in “The “Times’ Review of 
Books” and “The Literary Digest’. 
Why not petition the Authors’ League 
to elaborate such a system on the army 
and navy plan and allot the insignia to 
American authors of all ranks and 
grades from Dr. Frank Crane down 
to Walter Prichard Eaton and me? 

The notion so intrigued me 
trigued, used in that sense, is a word 
of which my fellow-craftsmen have of 
late become excessively fond) that I 
dallied over my demi-tasse until the 
dusky potentate of the dining-room 
quietly removed it. By that time, 
however, I had thought of enough de- 
tails of the scheme to form, I think, 
a working basis for the system, and I 
hereby offer them to the Authors’ 
League, the Write-Up Handlers’ 
Union, or any other properly consti- 
tuted organization of authority, for 
what they are worth. 

Since the majority of working au- 
thors—as distinguished from those be- 
longing to the literary fancy—could 
hardly be expected to afford the ex- 
pense of a uniform, I would suggest 
that the distinguishing marks of the 
profession be confined to simple, taste- 
ful, but not too inconspicuous insignia, 
to be worn on cap, collar, breast, and 
sleeve. The universal badge, perhaps, 
might be two crossed quills, as being 
less complicated than the typewriter, 
above which could be worn the special 
mark indicating the branch of the 
service, while rank could be indicated 


(in- 
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by shoulder straps and chevrons. Com- 
missions could be awarded by the gov- 
erning body on the basis of merit, if it 
could be induced to undertake so peril- 
ous a task, while length of service and 
volume of production could be shown 
in other ways based upon publishers’ 
sworn statements. For example, one 
stripe on the sleeve might serve to 
indicate that the author had written a 
book that had sold 10,000 copies, two 
stripes 20,000, and so on, with gold 
braid for the six best-sellers. Whether 
or not it would be wise to try to insti- 
tute the custom of salute, I am not 
prepared to say. 

As to rank, Winston Churchill, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Booth Tarkington, 
and Edith Wharton would naturally 
find a place on the General Staff, while 
petitions from Theodore Dreiser, Er- 
nest Poole, and others would, I am 
sure, receive serious consideration. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart and Dorothy 
Canfield ought to get commissions of 
some sort, and the non-coms could 
easily be recruited from the ranks of 
the more prolific magazine writers. 

All the new authors and most others 
would serve as privates in the infan 
try, but there would be many who 
would naturally be selected for specia! 
service. Most of the high-class hacks 
and so-called journalistic writers 
would be inducted into the engineers 
corps. Such writers as Robert W. 
Chambers, Owen Johnson, Gouverneur 
Morris, Irvin S. Cobb, and perhaps 
Kathleen Norris might serve in the 
machine gun company. Ring W. Lard- 
ner, I fancy, could operate a light 
automatic. Some like Rex Beach 
would be found among the special 
shock troops. For the heavy artillery 
there would be André Chéradame, 
Woodrow Wilson, Newell Dwight 
Hillis, James W. Gerard, ex-President 
Eliot, and others of that ilk. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter, Marjorie Ben- 
ton Cooke, and all the authors of glad 
books would be sappers and miners, 
wearing above the crossed quills two 
hearts pierced by an arrow. In the 
commissariat department there would 
be Herbert Hoover, Mary Elizabeth, 
Fanny Merritt Farmer, and all the 
host of cook-book compilers. I don’t 
at the moment think of the proper can- 
didates for the flying corps, as we have 
in this country no such accomplished 
aviators as Sir Olivef Lodge and H. 
G. Wells, but doubtless there would be 
no lack of man power there. I am also 
at a loss for marines in Conrad’s class. 
Hergesheimer would doubtless qualify. 

We have in this country very few 
authors who would qualify for the in- 
telligence service, I am afraid, but 
throngs who are adept in the use of 
more or less poison gas. I should be 
inclined to place John Taintor Foote 
and John A. Moroso in the cavalry, 
while I myself would be proud to serve 


in charge of the Red Cross dogs in 





company with Eleanor Atkinson. 
That, I know, is but a fragmentary 
list, but it may suffice by way of sug- 
gestion to render my idea concrete. I 
sincerely hope it will be taken up with 
enthusiasm by the fraternity, that we 
authors may at last gain the personal 
recognition that is our due. Can you 
think of a nobler picture than that 
presented by Ellis Parker Butler, 
wending his stately way down the 
center aisle at the theatre, with the 
eyes of all the audience fixed upon the 
crossed quills of his order, his array of 
edition stripes, and the little bronze 
mask of Comedy indicating his connec- 
tion with the Laughayette Escadrille? 
As an afterthought it occurs to me 
that it may be found a bit difficult to 
know how to place such writers of 
books as Private Peat, Arthur Guy 
Empey, Douglas Fairbanks, Billy Sun- 
day, and Annette Kellermann, but to 
my way of thinking they are not 
properly to be considered as authors. 
They could join the Boy Scouts. 
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April 1, 1868—December 2, 1918 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


One advantage comes to us when 
we have passed that milestone of ex- 
perience which marks the mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita. While remain- 
ing unaware of any obvious decrease 
in physical or mental vigor, we grow 
ready to enjoy some of the delights 
which by tradition are reserved for 
age. In particular, we begin by 
gradual degrees to become conscious 
of that keenest pleasure of which the 
maturing mind is capable—the joy of 
recalling the affluent impressions of 
adventures long ago and far away. 
We are eager—after thirty-five—to 
remember what we used to be; and 
this new eagerness provides us with a 
new excitement. We discover with 
surprise that Thomas Campbell spoke 
the truth when he told us that “’tis 
distance lends enchantment to the 
view”. It seems, at first, a strange 
and wondrous gift to be able to look 
backward over a purple vista of 
twenty or thirty years. Old age be- 
gins, beforehand, to assume a sort of 
aureole; for how wonderful—a man 
is moved to think—this life of ours 
will look when we are able to recall 
a past experience across a mist of 
half a century! Quand vous serez 
bien vieille occurs as the most pathetic 
phrase in all the sonnets that were 
even written; but the counter-phrase, 
quand vous étiez bien jeune, is pos- 
sibly more poignant still to the imagi- 
nation. ‘ 

When I picked up a paper the other 
day and read the brief and tragic 
news that Edmond Rostand had joined 


“the famous nations of the dead”, I 
thought, first, not about the man him- 
self but about the much that he had 
meant to me, a score of years ago 
when I was but a boy. In fairly re- 
cent years, I have contributed two or 
three critical and reasonable essays 
about the work of this intoxicating 
poet to the pages of this very maga- 
zine; but these essays were written 
in that reticent and careful manner 
which imposes on the commentator a 
punctilious obligation to refer to him- 
self as “the present writer’. Such 
sage pronouncements usually err by 
tilting all too timidly away from sheer 
enthusiasm. Several years ago, “the 
present commentator’—apropos of 
“Chantecler’—pronounced this sen- 
tence on Edmond Rostand: “He is a 
consummate writer, surely; but he 
has the air of a spoiled child sporting 
in an illimitable playroom where all 
the toys are words’. That’s the sort 
of thing that critics write when they 
are under thirty. It is only after we 
are old enough to remember the lost 
days of our youth that we who ply the 
pen begin to speak out from the heart 
—to let ourselves go, as the phrase is 
—and to employ in print the genu- 
inely modest pronoun 7. 

By an accident of dates, I am able 
to recall the entire career of the lau- 
reled poet who now lies dead in 
France at the. early age of fifty. I 
never saw him in the flesh; but he is 
one of the very few contemporary 
writers from whom I have received 
that unforgetable, exalted tingling of 
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the spirit which, otherwise, has been 
inspired in me only by Italian paint- 
ings, or Greek statues, or French ca- 
thedrals, or one or two great living 
people it has been my privilege to 
know, like Madame Yvette Guilbert. 
Many critics have already weighed 
and estimated ihe “importance” of 
Edmond Rostand; but now I cannot 
think of him at all except as one of 
those who, in my youth, first taught 
me to love everlastingly the loveliness 
of words. 

I was brought up—by a happy acci- 
dent—to understand both languages, 
and in my childhood I read as many 
masterpieces of French literature as 
I read of English; but I had never 
heard of Edmond Rostand until the 
New Year of 1898, when I was six- 
teen years of age. I still remember 
clearly the noise of the first news— 
heard all around the rolling globe— 
that “Cyrano de Bergerac” (produced 
in Paris on the night of December 28, 
1897) was the most entrancing play 
that had ever yet been shown at any 
time on any stage. This news seemed, 
at the moment, to be unbelievable; 
and, for several months, we who 
waited in America were expecting a 
categorical denial of its authenticity. 
Meanwhile, however, many travelers 
from overseas returned with the as- 
surance that the news was true. An 
unknown poet had positively written, 
at the early age of twenty-nine, the 
most captivating play in history. To 
me, among innumerable others, this 
suggestion was stimulative of a fever- 
ish excitement. I put in an order at 
Brentano’s for the text and bothered 
the bookstore for days and days and 
weeks and weeks until the first copies 
came to us across the ocean. I re- 
member vaguely that there was a 
rather long delay, due doubtless to 
some accident of printing. At any 


rate, before the text arrived, all of 
us whose names were registered upon 
the waiting-list had been made fa- 
miliar, by international reports, with 
the project and the plot; and I still 
can recollect my ecstatic joy at secur- 
ing one of the first consignment of 
copies that was landed in this country. 

In those days (it was the year of 
the Spanish-American War) there 
was a shabby little café in Sixth 
Avenue—on the east side, just south 
of Twenty-eighth Street—that was 
known as the Café de Bordeaux. It 
has long since been cleaned up and 
“improved” and “modernized” as the 
rez-de-chausée of the worthy estab- 
lishment conducted, for the comfort 
of the present generation of New 
Yorkers, by the estimable Monsieur 
Mouquin. But, in the old days of 
which I speak, the Café de Bordeaux 
was a dingy place, frequented by im- 
poverished Frenchmen who played 
backgammon on decaying boards or 
ancient gambling games with dirty 
decks of cards. Thither—at a mo- 
ment now precisely a score of years 
ago—I made my way; because, at 
that time, it was one of three places 
in New York where one might secure 
a veritable amer picon with grena- 
dine and eau de seltz. My virgin copy 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac” was sticking 
out of my pocket; and some French 
waiter—on vacation—saw it. I was 
set upon at once and made to open up 
the book and forced to read aloud 

Je jette avec grace mon feutre, 


Je fais lentement Vabandon 


Du grand manteau qui me calfeutre, 


Et je tire mon espadon. 


In a moment or two, the games of 
backgammon ceased and the whisper- 
ing of falling cards was quenched in 
silence. I was soon enthroned upon 
a table and reading—in my rhetorical 
schoolboyish manner—the sonorous 
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series of triolets beginning——— 


sont les cadets de Gascogne 


Carbon de Castel-Jaloug 


At the end of the first stanza, that 
helter-skelter company of Frenchmen 
far from home broke spontaneously 
into cheers. I enjoyed my first and 
only triumph as an actor. That day 
within the place men played no 
more. , 

Thereafter, night after night, I 
squandered the after-midnight gas, 
reading and rereading the magic text 
of this entrancing play; and it is 
pleasant now for me to think that in- 
numerable other boys whom I have 
never met were rendered sleepless at 
the same time by the same apparent 
miracle. Why can’t we feel these 
things so keenly when we are nearly 
forty as in the brave days when we 
were under twenty? But to answer 
that question would be to solve the 
evermore recurrent riddle: why all 


the greatest actors are dead actors 
and all the things most worthy of the 
seeing were seen always somewhere 


long ago. Perhaps my little 
boys will tell me when I am really 
old. 

I recall now that, in recent years, 
I have written one or two maturely 
reasoned articles to prove that “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac” was not a great 
play, after all. I have even asserted, 
on the lecture platform, that the pro- 
ject of the plot is fundamentally im- 
moral. These intellectual considera- 
tions begin to seem important to 
dramatic critics who have reached the 
pinnacle of thirty; but they never 
bothered our appreciative minds when 
we were young enough to love things 
lovely without interruptive question- 
ings or arriére-pensées. Neither do 
they bother us when we are old 
enough to remember with delight the 
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enthusiasms of our youth. Even now, 
while strolling home o’ nights through 
silent streets—before the milk-carts 
have begun to clatter—I often hear 
myself repeating to myself—— 


Philosophe 
bretteur, 


Et oyageur 


physicien, 


Rimeur, musicien, 


aérien 


When the news of the incomparable 
success of the new piece at the Porte 
Saint-Martin had been thoroughly au- 
thenticated, Richard Mansfield—the 
foremost American actor of the time 
—closed his season, slipped quietly 
across the ocean, and sat night after 
night watching from the front the 
performance of Coquelin. Mansfield 
was the first actor that I saw in the 
part. Coquelin I did not see until the 
autumn of 1900, when he opened in 
New York at the Garden Theatre 
with Sarah Bernhardt as Roxane. I 
shall never forget that opening. On 
Sunday—the day of the dress-re- 
hearsal—Coquelin was afflicted with 
an acute attack of intestinal indiges- 
tion. This ailment was so painful 
that he could not sleep at all for forty- 
eight hours. Yet on Monday—the 
first night of his public appearance— 
he carried off the whole stupendous 
undertaking with no indication what- 
soever that anything was wrong. I 
saw him again on Tuesday night, and 
twice on Wednesday, and so on 
throughout the week. Eight perform- 
ances of the same play in six succes- 
sive days! Would to God that 
some ingratiating spirit might arise 
to make me love the theatre now as I 
must have loved it then! 

Being thoroughly familiar with both 
Cyranos—the others, even Wyndham, 
do not count—I am able to testify 
that Mansfield’s was not, by any 
means, an imitation of Coquelin’s. It 
was, indeed, deliberately different; 
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and, in many technical respects, it 
was more obviously meritorious. 
Mansfield’s performance was more 
clever, more astonishing, more bril- 
liant. For instance, he outranged the 
scope of Coquelin in the scene in 
which the hero detains the Comte de 
Guiche by narrating his pretended 
adventures during the course of a 
descent from the moon. Mansfield 
chanted this entire passage mystically, 
making use of those ’cello tones of a 
voice which, for musical efficiency, 
was utterly unrivaled in the world. 
But, despite the cleverness of Mans- 
field, I preferred the performance of 
Coquelin. I am sure, now, that Co- 
quelin was greater, for the simple 
reason that I find it more difficult, 
after twenty years, to remember what 
Coquelin did at any questionable 
moment than to remember what Mans- 
field did. Mansfield acted the part ad- 
mirably; but Coquelin walked on, and 
was Cyrano, and that was the only 
fact to be regarded. To this feeling, 
the supreme expression was accorded 
by the author in his dedication of the 
play: “C’est a lame de Cyrano que 
je voulais dédier ce poéme. Mais 
puisqu’elle a passé en vous, Coquelin, 
c’est ad vous que je le dédie’’. 

In these hurried days, when so 
many other matters are demanding to 
be read about that the death of a 
great poet appears only as a momen- 
tary bubble on the tide of time, space 
is lacking for a record of impressions 
garnered from a loving recollection of 
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the earliest performances of the other 
masterpieces of Edmond Rostand. I 
call them masterpieces now—without 
critical exception or reasonable reser- 
vation—because, concerning this aris- 
tocrat of poets, it must at least be 
said that, throughout his whole life of 
half a century, he never wrote a bad 
line and never touched a subject that 
he did not manage to adorn. 

Any poet who can haunt the ear for 
twenty years must, manifestly, be im- 
mortal. The newspapers tell me that 
Edmond Rostand died in Paris, of 
influenza and pneumonia, at one-thirty 
P. M. on December 2, 1918. I don’t 
believe this news—not really—be- 
cause, so often and so often, I have 
walked the streets of countless cities 
saying over to myself— 


C’est chose bien commune 


De soupirer pour une 
Blonde, 
Maitresse, 


chdataine, ou brune 
Lorsque brune, chdtaine, 
Ou blonde, 
Moi, j’aime la lointaine 
Princesse! 


on l’'a sans peine. 


That final phrase has always sounded 
to my ear like a backward flinging of 
full fingers over streaming strings. 
I have never heard anything more 


instrumental in all lyric literature. 
Edmond Rostand is dead, the papers 
tell me; but this poet cannot really 
die, so long as French remains a liv- 
ing language and little boys are 
taught to listen to it in a loving coun- 
try overseas. 
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BY W. S. 


A generation ago Goldwin Smith, 
that great apostle of better relations 
between Canada and the United 
States, wrote: “Too many American 
histories are hardly more trustworthy 
than those of the Celestial Empire. 
The historian is always on the stump, 
and ministering to national vanity 
and passion. The school histories 
among the rest are, or until lately 
were, without exception, most poison- 
ous food for young minds; and there 
can be no doubt that they have pro- 
duced their effect on the character of 
the nation.” In this general indict- 


ment he included not only the histo- 
ries of the United States but also 


those of Canada. He allowed no op- 
portunity to pass of smiting with im- 
partial hand both the Anglophobia too 
often found in the one, and the United 
Empire Loyalist rancor found in the 
other. He said bluntly of Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s “Washington”, for 
instance, that it was filled with the 
“spirit of Elijah Pogram”; and when 
Dr. Egerton Ryerson, a_ venerable 
figure in Canadian public life, pro- 
duced a history of “The Loyalists of 
America”, he asked pertinently: “Are 
we to be dragged again through the 
history of this old quarrel, with all its 
heel-taps and afterclaps? Are these 
smouldering ashes of hatred to be 
raked anew?” 

The testimony thus borne by “the 
Oxford Professor” has recently ob- 
tained signal corroboration, so far as 
the history text-books of the United 
States are concerned, in Mr. Alt- 
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schul’s investigations. Mr. Altschul 
has subjected to a patient analysis no 
less than ninety-three history text- 
books that are, or have been, in use 
in the elementary schools of the 
United States. Forty of these books 
were in use over twenty years ago. 
Of these no less than thirty-two, used 
in no less than one hundred and nine- 
teen centers, display a more or less 
pronounced Anglophobia; whereas 
only eight books, used in fifteen cen- 
ters, preserve even a moderately fair 
attitude toward Great Britain. The 
later group, comprising fifty-three 
books in use today, shows a slight im- 
provement. Of these, thirty-three 
books used in one hundred and 
twenty-three centers display varying 
degrees of Anglophobia; whereas 
twenty, used in sixty-eight centers, 
are more or less impartial. Welcome 
as this improvement is, it still leaves 
very much to be desired. In the two 
groups it is possible to count on the 
fingers of one hand those books that 
point out that, in the American Revo- 
lution, the claims of Great Britain 
were, at their worst, only the ordi- 
nary claims of mother countries upon 
their colonies at that time. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that a very high per- 
centage of those who have passed 
through the schools of the United 
States must have learned to regard 
the attitude of George III and his 
ministers as unusual and exceptional; 
and a very considerable majority 
must have imbibed a feeling of actual 
hatred toward Great Britain. One is 











tempted to suspect that the historian 
of the future, coming across the 
lines : 


Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand. 

* . id * . a > 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone, 
ENGLAND! 


might easily fall into the trap of at- 
tributing them to an American au- 
thor of the nineteenth century. 

With regard to Canadian history 
text-books, figures are unfortunately 
not available. But no one who is 
familiar with them will deny that 
they reveal an equally deplorable state 
of affairs. The only difference is that 
the animus displayed in them is di- 
rected particularly against the United 
States, whereas the animus in Ameri- 
can schoolbooks is directed primarily 
against “England”, and only secon- 
darily against Canada. Indeed, in 
many United States histories no ani- 
mus against Canada appears; instead 
there is a tendency to ignore the ex- 
istence of Canada as though it were 
uninhabited—an attitude more gall- 
ing to a small and sensitive people 
than hatred itself. But in Canadian 
histories there is no doubt about the 
existence of the United States. The 
Great Republic overshadows the story 
of Canada from title-page to colophon. 
From the American invasion of Can- 
ada in 1775, when the American Revo- 
lutionists in the spirit of Rousseau 
sought to compel Canadians to be free, 
down to the reciprocity negotiations 
of 1911, when at least one prominent 
American politician uttered some ill- 
advised words regarding the political 
destiny of Canada, the menace of the 
United States has colored the writing 
of Canadian history. It has led to a 
bitter and morbid treatment of many 
episodes in the relations between the 
two countries; it has magnified ten- 
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fold, for instance, the importance of 
the War of 1812; and it has encour- 
aged, curiously enough, a foolish de- 
preciation of the qualities of the 
American people. A confession of 
this is made by Mr. Macdonald in 
“The North American Idea’, a series 
of lectures delivered by a Canadian 
before an American audience. Speak- 
ing of the hardships and the injus- 
tices suffered by the United Empire 
Loyalists, Mr. Macdonald frankly ad- 
mits that “the human elements in the 
story, as illustrating personal heroism 
or fidelity or noble sacrifice, have 
their permanent value, but in the 
hands of the story-tellers in school 
text-books their exaggerations and 
misplaced emphasis have done little 
but damage in North America’s civi- 
lization”. 

The trouble is that both Canada 
and the United States have at the 
head of their history two events, the 
American Revolution and the War of 
1812, that are fertile breeding- 
grounds of international enmity. 
Family quarrels are notoriously more 
bitter than other quarrels; and both 
these events partook of that charac- 
ter. The American Revolution, as 
John Fiske pointed out, was a phase 
of English party politics; and it was 
rather a civil war than a revolution. 
One of the parties to the civil war 
founded the United States; the other 
laid the basis of English-speaking 
Canada; and thus the two countries 
were dedicated at the outset to the 
perpetuation of an ancient feud, in 
which their true interests have too 
often been forgotten. Nothing could 
be more instructive than the tradi- 
tional attitude adopted in each coun- 
try toward the Loyalists of the Revo- 
lution. In the United States they 
have long been regarded with the 
aversion expressed by that poetaster 
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of the Revolution who sang: 


So vile a crew the world ne'er saw before 


And grant ye pitying heavens, it may m 


more! 
» ck * * + * ” 


Murder and blood is still their « r delight 


In Canada they have been the objects 
of an uncritical veneration which has 
resembled primitive ancestor-wor- 
ship. With such diverse traditions in 
each country, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the feud would easily die 
out; and indeed the War of 1812 was, 
so far as Canada was concerned, 
merely a revival of the vendetta. 
Surely the time has come when the 
people of Canada and the United 
States can come to a consensus of 
opinion even with regard to these 
events. The American Revolution 
was a struggle between two con- 
flicting principles which had in it 
something of the inevitable character 
of a Greek tragedy. Each side, from 


its own point of view, was right. The 
Tory or Loyalist point of view had 
much to be said for it; and it is in- 
teresting and hopeful that nowhere 
has this point of view been put more 
clearly and forcibly than by the mod- 
ern school of scientific American his- 


torians. Just as much may be said 
for the Whig or Revolutionist stand- 
point. The people of 1776 did not find 
it as easy to choose between the two 
camps as many of their descendants 
have found it. “I have been struck”, 
wrote Lorenzo Sabine, the Whig his- 
torian of the Loyalists, “in the 
course of my investigations, with the 
absence of fixed principles, not only 
among people in the common walks of 
life, but in many of the prominent 
personages of the day.” 

Apart from the extremists on both 
sides, a great many people wavered 
long and sadly in their choice; and 
when they made it, it was frequently 





dictated by social, financial, or even 
religious considerations, only partly 
connected with the political issues at 
stake. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, when the rival parties took 
shape, a very considerable body of 
public opinion in England disap- 
proved of the course of the British 
government, and from one-third to 
one-half of the American people dis- 
approved of the proceedings of the 
second Continental Congress.  In- 
deed, in the opinion of the distin- 
guished English historian Lecky, the 
Revolution “was the work of an en- 
ergetic minority, who succeeded in 
committing an undecided and fluctu- 
ating majority to courses for which 
they had little love, and leading them 
step by step to a position from which 
it was impossible to recede”’. 

Nor need the vexed question of the 
Loyalists prove a stumbling-block. It 
must be admitted that the Loyalists 
were guilty during the war of some 
unpleasant atrocities. But so were 
some of the Revolutionists. No one 
can take pride in tracing descent to 
the worst of the Green Mountain 
boys, any more than to Bloody Bill 
Cunningham and his gang or to the 
raiders of Cherry Valley. And it is 
fair to remember that the Loyalists 
had been driven from their homes, 
that their property had been confis- 
cated, and that they and their fami- 
lies had been subjected to persecu- 
tion. They would have been hardly 
human had they not waged a mimic 
warfare. At the same time, it is no 
more surprising that after the war 
the victorious Revolutionists treated 
the Loyalists with scant generosity. 
They too would have been hardly hu- 
man had they done otherwise. Nei- 
ther the Loyalists nor the Revolution- 
ists were inhuman fiends: it is sig- 
nificant that the American Revolu- 








tion furnished no September mas- 
sacres, no Reign of Terror. They 
were merely men fashioned like unto 
ourselves, actuated by very human 
motives. In particular, it is absurd 
to regard them as a sort of legen- 
dary heroes. They were Loyalists or 
Revolutionists, as a rule, out of self- 
interest, or because of previous ties, 
or because they thought they had 
picked the winning side, like that 
Loyalist who wrote from the wilds of 
New Brunswick in 1788: “I have 
made one great mistake in politics, 
for which reason I never intend to 
make so great a blunder again”. 

As for the War of 1812, it would 
be well could it be erased forever 
from the tablets of North American 
history. No more futile and mean- 
ingless war ever broke the Truce of 
God. It arose from nothing, it de- 
cided nothing; and out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

For the last century or more Can- 
ada and the United States have been 
at peace. Much has been made of 
this hundred years’ peace. The fact 
that Canadians and Americans have 
lived together for that time on either 
side of an international boundary 
line three thousand odd miles long, 
and destitute of forts or warships, is 
frequently pointed to as an object- 
lesson in international amity. Great 
preparations were made for celebrat- 
ing the centennial of peace between 
the two countries in 1915; and only 
the outbreak of the European war 
prevented the celebration from being 
profoundly impressive. It was in con- 
nection with this centennial that Mr. 
Dunning’s review of the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States was issued. 

There is perhaps a danger in this 
fiction of the pax Americana that the 
people of North America may take 
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credit to themselves where credit is 
not due. If two peoples, sprung from 
the same stock, speaking the same 
language, and having similar political 
ideals, have succeeded in living side 
by side for a century without coming 
to blows, their achievements may not 
necessarily be regarded as bordering 
on the marvelous. As a matter of 
fact, peace between Canada and the 
United States during the last hun- 
dred years has never been quite com- 
plete or secure. Repeatedly the two 
countries have been on the verge of 
war. At the time of the Oregon 
boundary dispute in 1846, when the 
American presidential elections had 
been fought and won on the platform 
of “fifty-four forty or fight”, nothing 
but an_ eleventh-hour compromise 
averted hostilities. At the time of 
the Trent affair in 1861, the crisis 
was even more acute. And on sev- 
eral occasions, notably in 1838 and 
in 1866, the soil of the United States 
was used as the starting point for 
filibustering expeditions against Can- 
ada on the part of Canadian revolu- 
tionaries or Irish-American Fenians. 
Nor was the preservation of peace on 
these occasions due, as Lord Bryce 
suggests in his introduction to Mr. 
Dunning’s book, to the good sense of 
the common people. At the time of the 
Trent episode, for instance, the peo- 
ple on both sides clamored for war; 
and only the wiser counsels of Seward 
and Lincoln, and of Lyons and the 
Prince Consort, prevented it. In 1838 
and in 1866, too, the invaders of Can- 
ada had the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can border population; and only the 
somewhat belated enforcement of the 
neutrality laws by the authorities put 
an end to further mischief. 

To realize how far short of broth- 
erly kindness the relations between 
the two countries have fallen, one 
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need only review, as Mr. Dunning 
does, the history of the interminable 
fishery squabbles between them, the 
repeated boundary disputes, or the 
acrimonious trade relations. Even 
the last few years have furnished an 
example of the latent antagonism be- 
tween the two countries. During the 
first two and a half years of the 
European war, when Canadian vol- 
unteers were fighting and dying in 
Flanders fields, and the United States 
was clinging to her neutrality, there 
sprang up in Canada a feeling against 
the United States, the depth of which 
Americans will fortunately never 
know. 

For the bad blood which has thus 
marred the relations between the two 
democracies of North America, the 
writers of history and especially the 
writers of history schoolbooks must 
bear a large share of the blame. Too 
many of them have confused the atti- 
tude of the historian with that of 
the dancing dervish. Until our school 
histories have been revised, it is idle 
to expect a permanent improvement 
in the relations of the two countries. 
With a public opinion poisoned at the 
fountain-head, anything is possible. 
Nor will sanitary measures taken 
farther down the stream prove wholly 
efficacious. One is glad to see Mr. 
Dunning’s scholarly and impartial 
treatise; one is glad to see Mr. Mac- 
donald’s “The North American Idea”, 
a series of lectures delivered at Van- 
derbilt University in 1917, which 
have as their object the promotion 
of good feeling between Canada and 
the United States; and one is es- 


pecially glad to see the history of 
North America told from a popular 
standpoint with such attractiveness 
and dispassionateness as in the two 
series known as “The Chronicles of 
Canada” and “The Chronicles of 
America”. These chronicles, if placed 
in the school libraries, might well 
serve to correct the bias of the of- 
ficial text-books. 

But at best none of these publica- 
tions can begin to reach the vast 
numbers who derive their knowledge 
of the past mainly from the school- 
house. Among such as these, noth- 
ing but text-book reform will suf- 
fice; and this is long overdue. It 
would be a matter for congratulation 
if the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes in its member- 
ship not only the foremost American 
historians, but also many of the fore- 
most Canadian historians, would in- 
stitute an Index Expurgatorius of 
history schoolbooks that promote in- 
ternational discord, and urge on the 
educational authorities of both coun- 
tries the appropriateness of revising 
them or discarding them altogether. 
It would not be amiss, indeed, if all 
such books were gathered together 
and burned in public, as the vanities 
were burnt in Florence in the time of 
Savonarola. 


The American Revolution in Our School 
Text Books. By Charles Altschul. George 
H. Doran Company. 

The North American Idea. By James A 
Macdonald. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The British Empire and the United States: 
a Review of their Relations during the Cen- 
tury of Peace following the Treaty of Ghent. 
By W. A. Dunning. Charles Scribner’s Sons 

The Chronicles of Canada. Toronto: Glas- 
gow, Brook and Co. 

The Chronicles of America. 
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In the year of Christ 1903 the 
writer of these lines was involved in a 
formidable conspiracy. Painfully he 
had to guard every step of his, lest he 
fall into the hands of the ever-vigilant 
police. Furtively, under the cloak of 
night, he had to steal to the place of 
his dangerous activities. With the 
keenest attention he had to scrutinize 
the signs in the windows of that mys- 
terious little house in the suburb be- 
fore he entered the low door. The 
sign denoting “danger” made his heart 
ache for the fate of the whole enter- 
prise. 

And when at last he made his way 


to the spacious back room facing the 
cherry orchard, what did he find there? 
A number of boys between the ages 
of fifteen and nineteen whom he, to- 
gether with two other young students, 


was teaching to read and write. Be- 
tween lessons we were also telling the 
pupils stories from botany, geography, 
or physics. In short, it was an eve- 
ning school for boys who had received 
no school education. The aims of our 
little undertaking were purely cul- 
tural; we wanted to bring a spark of 
light into the lives of some young arti- 
sans’ apprentices in the town where 
we were spending our summer vaca- 
tion. We conducted no political prop- 
aganda. We couldn’t have done it if 
we had wanted to, because the level 
of understanding among the boys was 
very low. Yet, had we been discovered 
by the Argus of the gendarmery, we 
might have been tried for sedition. 


It is easy to imagine that in a coun- 
try where educational work among the 
masses was facing obstacles of such 
gravity, where the teaching in an ele- 
mentary school in one of the forlorn 
villages was a series of heroic self- 
sacrifices, where schools for adults, 
Sunday schools, public lectures of 
every description were looked upon as 
so many nests of “destructive propa- 
ganda”, where books were scarce, li- 
braries for the villagers utterly rare, 


and even the sale of books to plain peo- 


ple considered an “illegal act”—it is 
easy to imagine that in a country of 
this kind, with a population of whom 
an overwhelming majority are illiter- 
ate, the book must have a totally dif- 
ferent value from that in any modern 
civilized country. One of the ever- 
recurring sentimental topics of Rus- 
sian journalism, fiction and painting 
is that keen-eyed, intelligent-looking 
schoolboy who reads before the adults 
of his family some of the wonders con- 
tained in a book furnished by the 
teacher. It is night. The low ceiling 
of the cabin is covered with soot. The 
little oil lamp hardly flickers. Shadows 
are hovering in every corner. Out- 
side, the snowstorm is raging. Close 
to the stove, in the circle of light, the 
boy reads his story. Men with shaggy 
beards and heavy fists, work-worn 
women in their fantastic shawls, the 
old, ghastly-looking grandfather on 
top of the fireplace—all listen atten- 
tively, with dreamy eyes, with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment, delight and 
appreciation. “Yes, son, the book is 
a great thing’, someone will thought- 
fully sum up the impressions. 
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This unusually high value attached 
to the book throughout the vast 
steppes of the Russian Empireaccounts 
for one characteristic feature of Rus- 
sian juvenile literature. There is no 
marked distinction between books for 
children and books for uneducated 
adults. In the majority of cases, both 
classes merge into one. It seems as if 
the Russian genius found it too ex- 
travagant to expend national intellec- 
tual energy on the creation of a specific 
literature suited to the psychology and 
understanding of children. It favored, 
rather, a popular literature of a gen- 
eral character, where every person, 
young or old, may find delight and 
profit. Opinions of this kind were 
voiced more than once by the leading 
thinkers of Russia. “What is the 
characteristic feature of a story for 
children?” asks Belinsky, the great 
critic of the ’forties. “A story of this 
kind”, he says, “is clumsily put to- 


gether, and is strewn over with moral 


sentences. The aim of such works is 
to deceive the children, to distort the 
face of life.” That should not be. If 
you want to write for children, the 
critic says, do so, but “create narra- 
tives and pictures full of life and mo- 
tion, permeated with enthusiasm, 
warm with emotion, written in an 
easy, free, playful, colorful, yet sim- 
ple, language; and be sure that your 
work will form the most solid founda- 
tion and the most effective means of 
education. Write for children, if you 
wish, but write in a manner that your 
book may be read by an adult with 
equal pleasure.” A similar thought 
is expressed in more drastic lan- 
guage by Pisarev, the leading critic 
and publicist of the ’sixties. “Litera- 
ture for children”, he writes, “is a 
miserable, adulterated, and utterly ar- 
tificial branch of general literature. 
No place should be given to literature 


for children in school libraries. Such 
libraries should be open for pupils who 
are in a position to read with pleasure 
and understand books written for 
adults. What books, then, should form 
a library for pupils? The works of 
the best fictionists and critics, Rus- 
sian, French, and German, descrip- 
tions of famous travels, historical 
works, and popular books on all 
branches of science.” In our times, 
Rubakin, the famous bibliophile, au- 
thor of numerous popular books, and 
compiler of the most serious syste- 
matic catalogue of Russian literature, 
expressed the same idea. “A library 
for children”, he writes, “ought to be 
constructed on the same principle as a 
library for adults, with the sole differ- 
ence that the books contained in the 
children’s department should be inter- 
esting for children and accessible to 
their understanding. The word acces- 
sible, however, allows of no arbitrary 
interpretation. Accessiblity is a ques- 
tion of form, not of contents. The 
most abstract thought can be made 
accessible to the child’s understanding 
if it is illustrated by a series of con- 
crete facts and if the facts are grouped 
in a way to make the reader proceed 
from the less difficult to the more dif- 
ficult item. . . . This is no theoretical 
assertion; it is derived from all our 
activities at popularizing science.” 
Rubakin insists on giving the children 
a maximum of freedom in choosing 
reading matter. 

It was in conformity with this idea 
that a specific “juvenile literature” 
was not looked upon with favor by the 
best elements of the Russian “Intelli- 
gentzia”. This does not mean that 
Russia lacked writers who published 
special magazines for children or com- 
piled sentimental stories to be read 
in the children’s rooms of more or less 
wealthy families. Some of these writ- 





ers even attained great fame among 
their little readers. Yet the progres- 
sive Russian looked askance at all such 
writings. Sugar-coated stories stuffed 
with moral preachings were not to his 
taste. Producers of such works were 
outside the pale of literature. In fact, 
not one “children’s author” gained rec- 
ognition in Russia as equal to the 
“real” writers. 

What, then, is the literature that 
the thinking Russian deems worthy of 
circulating among the children and 
equally among the plain people? 
There are, first of all, the creations of 
the primitive popular genius: fairy- 
tales (skazki), hero songs (byliny), 
legends, collected and partly put into 
modern language. Russian folk-lore 
is an inexhaustible source of poetic 
creations. Those creations, however, 
lack the refinements of the Hellenic 
epics or the exuberant fantasy and 
color of the Hindu tales. Russian folk- 


lore is of a more realistic kind. Per- 
sonified forces of nature do not seem 
out of place in a country which has 
retained much of its primitive sim- 
plicity. Domestic and wild animals fit 
well into the scheme of rural! life dom- 


inating Russia even at present. This 
makes Russian folk-lore a welcome 
reading for family and school. Rus- 
sian fairy-tales in certain ways repre- 
sent a good picture of the Russian 
national character. Their humor is 
genuine and refreshing. Many a great 
writer, notably the poets Pushkin, 
Shukovsky, Count Alexey Tolstoi and 
Koltzov, have created beautiful leg- 
ends, songs, and ballads on themes 
borrowed from folk-lore. These are 
being read, perhaps, with more delight 
than even the original tales. In recent 
years many talented artists have de- 
voted much fond attention to illustra- 
tions for fairy-tales. The name of 
Bilibin stands out as the most famous 
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among these artists. His colored 
plates, subdued but rich in color and 
variety, breathe the spirit of legend. 

The volume of reading matter for 
the young, and the unsophisticated 
adults, however, is composed of the 
works of the best Russian writers, 
classical as well as modern. In a model 
catalogue for children between the 
ages of nine and eleven I find works of 
Bunin, Gogol, Grigorovitch, Garshin, 
Gorky, Krylov, Korolenko, Kuprin, 
Mamin-Sibiryak, Machtet, Nikitin, 
Nekrasov, Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
Pushkin, Shukovsky, Stanyukovitch, 
Seroshevsky, Seraphimovitch, Tolstoi, 
Turgenev, Tchekhov, and others—all 
writers for adults. It is the contention 
of pedagogues that what is good for 
adults is good for the little ones, pro- 
vided they understand it. Fortu- 
nately, almost every great Russian 
writer created a number of stories of 
such lucidity, simplicity and humane- 
ness as to make them, sometimes in an 
abridged form, superb reading for 
children. Nothing can equal such sto- 
ries as “The Captain’s Daughter”, by 
Pushkin; “The Cloak”, by Gogol, “The 
Diary of a Sportsman”, by Turgenev; 
or those wonderful, popular stories by 
Leo Tolstoi which are being circulated 
by the millions all over Russia. 
Through such works the young reader 
learns early to appreciate good realis- 
tic literature and to love his classics. 
Excerpts from the writers for adults 
form also the main body of readers 
used in the classroom. 

A third category of Russian juve- 
nile literature is that of popular works 
on natural sciences, including geogra- 
phy and travel. A fourth, by far not 
the least important, is that of transla- 
tions from foreign languages. In the 
above-mentioned catalogues we find 
such names as De Amicis, Auerbach, 
Baron Muenchhausen, Harriet Beecher 
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Stowe, Bret Harte, Braddon, Defoe, 
Dickens, Daudet, Eliot, Goethe, 
Greenwood, Hartmann, Jamieson, Kip- 
ling, Jack London, Lagerlof, Living- 
ston, Loti, Malot, Aldrich, Pressensé, 
Rosegger, Saunders, Mark Twain, 
Oscar Wilde. It may be interesting 
to know that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“The Prince and the Pauper” rank 
among the most popular books in Rus- 
sia. Not long ago Fenimore Cooper 
and Captain Mayne Reid were among 
the favorites. 

It seems that America has not been 
as eager to translate from Russian au- 
thors for her children as has Russia 
been to translate American authors. 
The number of translations from Rus- 
sian we find in such a good collection 
of juvenile books as the children’s de- 
partment of the Public Library in the 
city of New York is very limited. In 
fact, nothing but a few fairy-tale 
books are available. Of these, Leonard 
“Russian Folk Tales’’ 


A. Magnus’s 
represents the most complete collection 
of popular fairy-tales, and is very close 


to the original. It gives a very ade- 
quate presentation of the character of 
Russian folk-lore. The translations 
are made from the original Afanasyev 
collection, which is considered one of 
the best in Russia. Post Wheeler’s 
‘Russian Wonder Tales” is less com- 
plete, yet it has the advantage of 
twelve Bilibin illustrations, which, 
though very much smaller’ than 
the original Russian plates, give 
the book an artistic touch. Arthur 
Ransome’s “Old Peter’s Russian 
Tales”, with illustrations by the 
Russian artist Mitrokhin, is wholly 
charming. The book represents Rus- 
sian fairy-tales retold in a modern 
manner, and its illustrations are vivid 
and full of fancy. Richard Wilson’s 
“Russian Story Book”, representing a 
prose translation of some heroic epics 
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originally composed in loose verse, 
gives the contents of those epics, but 
hardly conveys their spirit. For very 
little readers, “Russian Picture Tales”, 
by Valery Carrick, are highly recom- 
mended. Carrick’s little fairy albums 
enjoy great recognition in Russia. 

In conclusion, may we not suggest a 
few Russian books which, in our opin- 
ion, might be welcome in any library 
for children the world over? Leo Tol- 
stoi’s collection of popular stories is 
one of such books; Mamin-Sibiryak’s 
tales another. Of the modern writers, 
Kuprin has written a number of real- 
istic stories for children that are very 
attractive. A collection of stories from 
the works of various Russian classics, 
to form one volume for young Amer- 
ica, would be very advisable. Many 
such stories have already been trans- 
lated, but they are strewn among the 
other works of the respective authors. 
Pushkin’s fairy-tales in verse, with 
illustrations by Bilibin, still await 
their reincarnation in English. The 
translator, however, must be a poet 
by the grace of God, able to put the 
beauty, ease and musical charm of 
Pushkin into an English form. 

Russian Folk Tales. By Leonard A. Mag- 
nus E. P. Dutton and Co. 

Russian Wonder Tales. By 
\. and C. Black, London 

Old Peter’s Russian Tales By 
Ransome Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Russian Story Book. By Richard Wilson 
The Macmillan Co., London. 


Russian Picture Tales By Valery Car- 
rick Three vols B. H. Blackwell, Oxford 
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JAPAN 

BY ETSU INAGAKI SUGIMOTO 
The juvenile literature of Japan is 

a product of recent years. As with all 
customs of the land, rigid convention- 
ality has guided the reading of books. 
Literature was for ages confined to 
the upper classes, as it was written 
in the difficult characters not used by 





the common people. Spoken language, 
which was entirely different from the 
written, was never used in print ex- 
cept in the small sheets used by pub- 
lic readers as they traveled through 
the streets selling “voice news’’. 

Even later, after reading had spread 
further and had reached all classes, 
it still retained much of its conven- 
tional form. Simple conversational 
style was considered all right for 
grandmother or nurse to use in tell- 
ing stories to children, but it was al- 
together too undignified a medium to 
be ranked with the elegant style of 
writing which for ages had been the 
accepted standard for first-class lit- 
erature. 

There were certain books published 
in simple language—books of a cheap, 
sensational character, called “paper 
weeds”. These were read by the lower 
classes, but well-bred children were 
never allowed to see them. Neverthe- 


less, they had their use, for just as 
our loveliest flowers and most useful 
vegetables had a humble origin, so the 
existence of these coarse but easily 
read books caused thinking minds to 
see the need of better literature in 


simple language. This was Japan’s 
first step toward juvenile literature. 

During the next few years occa- 
sional experiments were made _ in 
simply written tales and translations, 
but the first author to lead the Japa- 
nese literary world to take a practi- 
cal interest in books especially for 
children was Mr. Iwaya. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Kurushima. These two 
men gradually paved the way for the 
many feet which have since followed 
along the path of juvenile writers in 
Japan’s modern literary world. 

Mr. Iwaya is best known by his pen 
name of Sazanami (Ripples which 
spread and spread without end). His 
translation of Andersen’s “Fairy 
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Tales” from the original into Japanese 
sprang so suddenly into popularity, 
and called for so many editions, that it 
is said to “have raised the price of 
paper”. Then followed Grimm’s “Fairy 
Tales”, and later, others of less note 
from various lands. In 1886, with the 
help of the Hakubunkan, our largest 
publishing house, Sazanami made a 
collection of well-known Japanese 
fairy stories, and rewrote them in sim- 
ple child language. These consisted of 
twenty-four tales, averaging two thou- 
sand words each. They were printed 
in separate small books, costing five 
sen (two and a half cents in American 
money). These little stories were 
gathered from many sources. Some 
were taken from the lips of the public 
story-tellers, some were found scat- 
tered here and there in novels, dramas 
and ancient epic poems, and some, 
deeply buried in the heavy language 
of legendary records, were unearthed 
after much time and toil. 

In connection with this work the 
publishing house invited all the popu- 
lar artists of the country to compete 
in illustrating the stories. Therefore, 
when the little books made their ap- 
pearance in the market their pages 
held folk-tales first told by the most 
ancient chroniclers of old Japan, ex- 
plained by the brush of modern 
Japan’s most skilled artists. This 
publication struck the heart of the 
public. Old and young welcomed the 
familiar friends in their new clothing, 
but to the children the books brought 
a wonderful world of independent en- 
joyment. Now they could see and read 
as well as listen. Succeeding this pub- 
lication, Sazanami brought out more 
legendary stories, also tales of Japan’s 
heroes and mythological characters, 
well known in history and religion, 
but never before separated from cere- 
monious language. Next appeared a 
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series of Japanese nursery tales com- 
bined with those of almost every na- 
tion in the world. Sazanami’s stories, 
whether written or translated, are all 
in the simple language of the people. 
Not a single ceremonious passage of 
classic literature is to be found among 
them, yet the language is pure and 
correct, and the style has a wonderful 
charm of innocence, of enchanting 
simplicity, of magic power which 
brings the fairies of the whole world 
before the mind-eye of the children. 

As Sazanami is a well-known liter- 
ary character, his adopting the use of 
the easy conversational style in his 
books attracted universal attention, 
and at first some serious questioning. 
But the old-fashioned people who felt 
that the dignity of literature was thus 
lowered did not find courage to openly 
criticize such an acknowledged author- 
ity before the success of his experi- 
ment was so complete that it swept 
away all desire to criticize. To Saza- 
nami must be given credit for the in- 
troduction of juvenile literature to 
Japan. 

Of course, children read books be- 
fore this time, but the childish mind 
had no sympathetic feeling of fellow- 
ship for the stiff classics. When the 
old nursery tales appeared written in 
the plain, every-day language in which 
they talked to each other, the little 
folks welcomed them with an eager 
enthusiasm which had no rival until 
a few years later, when the wonderful 
story-teller, Mr. Kurushima, followed 
Sazanami’s written words with his 
voice. At once he took a place side 
by side with his predecessor in the 
hearts of the children. 

Mr. Kurushima’s power with an au- 
dience is like magic. Wherever he 
goes he is received with an ovation. 
Clapping hands and smiling faces 
greet him, but the moment he steps 
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forward and bows every head bobs 
in response, and in an instant the en- 
tire room is silent with expectation. 
Frequently the shining black eyes of 
from two to four thousand listeners 
follow every movement of the speaker. 
He seems to magnetize his audience. 
When he looks grave, every face sobers 
in sympathy. When he smiles, every 
face lights up with pleasure. The chil- 
dren unconsciously sway to his every 
gesture, and when he closes there is 
always a moment when a soft sigh 
seems to float over the crowd; then 
everyone arouses and the air resounds 
with a “Thank you!” that any man 
in the world might well be proud to 
receive. In 1912, under the auspices 
of the Tokyo Educational Department, 
Mr. Kurushima traveled through the 
United States, visiting, watching, ex- 
amining and studying everything per- 
taining to children’s mental welfare. 

Before the time of Mr. Iwaya and 
Mr. Kurushima, reading matter for 
boys and girls was rigidly, and, with- 
out any exception, entirely different 
in character. This has been so for 
ages, and as a matter of course is 
still encouraged by parents, teachers 
and public sentiment. From the time 
babies are cuddled in the grandpar- 
ent’s arms or swung over the nurse’s 
shoulder, songs of brave warriors are 
crooned to the little master, and prov- 
erbs of patient wives are recited in 
baby talk to wee little maidens. As 
they grow older the boys have their 
Festival of Banners and the girls their 
Festival of Dolls. In games and cele- 
brations there is no similarity. The 
very decoration of garments and the 
toys they play with are widely differ- 
ent. Of course, this distinction ap- 
plies also to reading. 

There is, however, one short period 
of time that is an exception. In the 
elementary school the text-books for 
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boys and girls are the same. This 
does not include supplementary school 
reading nor outside reading. It is 
confined to the schoolroom. These six 
years in the elementary school repre- 
sent the only time in Japanese life 
when the sexes associate freely to- 
gether. Before and after that short 
period their lives are separate in work, 
in pleasures, in ambitions. Even in 
married life, where naturally there 
are mutual interests in home and chil- 
dren, the duties and the recreations 
of husband and wife are marked out 
rigidly on separate lines. So it is 
that Japanese boys and girls, from 
babyhood, live in entirely different 
worlds of thought. 

In this day we occasionally see some 
individual modification of rigid rules, 
but such cases are rare. Virtually the 
old rule still exists. This is shown 
in the fact that even our most pro- 
gressive juvenile magazines are pub- 


lished in couples—the brother’s num- 


ber and the sister’s number. The 
boy’s number contains stories encour- 
aging manly virtues. The girl’s num- 
ber has stories of gentleness and sac- 
rifice. The interesting thing is that 
both have the same translated serial 
running at the same time. “Little 
Women” was so published, also “The 
Prince and the Pauper”, “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and “Sara Crewe”. The 
magazines are equal in literary merit, 
but even the Hakubunkan, the big 
house that leads all Japan, is careful 
to select its material in accordance 
with the old-established rule. Were 
this not done, it is unquestionably true 
that neither the brother nor sister 
magazine could be popular or self-sup- 
porting. This is the fault of the par- 
ents, of course. Japanese people are 
so unbending and so universal in their 
manner of thinking, that progress 
must take the form of introducing a 


new thing, not of modifying what we 
already have. 

Here is where foreign books have 
such power; and no words of praise 
can be too strong to express the grati- 
tude of the nation for them and their 
influence. As conventional rules apply 
only to Japanese literature, it seems to 
be tacitly understood that it is per- 
fectly good form for both boys and 
girls to read European books, and 
they are widely read and openly dis- 
cussed by both sexes and by all classes. 
Since the nation’s gate was opened to 
the world Japan has been an earnest, 
laborious student of foreign litera- 
ture, gathering material from every 
nook of the world. Our libraries are 
overflowing with translations of 
French, German, Spanish, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, Russian and English books. Well- 
known names of great literary men of 
all lands are spoken of familiarly at 
“sweetmeat time’, as afternoon tea 
is called in Japan, and their works are 
freely read and discussed in thousands 
of homes. Their influence is a thou- 
sandfold more stupendous than Ameri- 
cans understand. This is not on ac- 
count of what they teach. Of that I 
shall speak later. It is because for- 
eign books are twisting a cable which 
is every day drawing closer together 
the tastes of the two separate peoples 
of Japan—the men and the women. 
It is easy to imagine what an influ- 
ence this will have on the children of 
the future. 

Another thing which gives strong 
influence to foreign books is that they 
are looked upon as friends and com- 
rades. Most Japanese books are 
treated with formality. We have al- 
ways reverenced learning. The posi- 
tion of teacher was one of honor. 
Books were handled with deference. 
Even scraps of printed or written 
pages were treated with respect. Pos- 
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sibly this feeling came from the old 
days when priests were our teachers 
and our only text-books were the sa- 
cred writings—even today Japanese 
children, before beginning their study, 
sit up very straight and respectfully 
lift their books to their foreheads. 
As there is no known rule to gov- 
ern the reading of Sazanami’s infor- 
mal fairy stories they are put in a 
different They are comrades. 
The children carry them about with 
them, or keep them with their toys. 
They sit on a cushion or snuggle up 
in a careless position in a corner to 
read and laugh without dignity but 
with joy. Every foreign book is looked 
upon with this same affectionate in- 
formality. It is difficult for a for- 
eigner, brought up untrammeled, to 
realize what this means. Japanese 
brains have never been dwarfed, but 
they have been forced to develop along 
set lines. American thought has had 
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the freedom of a mighty, spreading 


river. Japanese thought has been 
guided gently, but rigidly, between the 
artificial walls of a canal. The tradi- 
tions of the past are still too strong 
for parents to be willing to allow their 
children the comfort of unconvention- 
ality in reading Japanese books (other 
than fairy books, which are considered 
toys), but foreign literature is with- 
out shackles of any kind, and its influ- 
ence over the young people of Japan 
is unbounded. 

With the exception of schoolbooks, 
our children’s reading has never been 
of a character to furnish inspiration 
for practical every-day living. The 
men of today, in their bovhood, read 
the Ethics of Confucius, Chinese clas- 
sies and historical tales of heroes and 
their valiant deeds; for lighter read- 
ing they had stories of war, of re- 
venge, and of noble sacrifice for the na- 
tion and the Emperor. Now, the boys 
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read “Sherlock Holmes” and “Tom 
Sawyer”. But they do not stop with 
tales of adventure. Japanese boys are 
great readers, and they are fond of al! 
that appeals to the bright and think- 
ing youth of any land. But of the 
shelves in the public libraries which 
hold translations, the ones which are 
continually nearest empty are those 
marked “Biography”. The tales of 
real men who have done brave and 
successful things are devoured by boys 
of all ages. Surprisingly little fellows 
have their brains stored with an as- 
tonishing amount of knowledge about 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Edi- 
son, Carnegie, Harriman, Rockefeller, 
Grant, and all American military he- 
roes. European men of note are 
equally well known by the young boys 
of Japan, but American heroes are the 
favorites. 

The Japanese mothers of today, in 
their girlhood, read “Woman’s Great 
Learning” (which was really Confu- 
cian ethics as applied to women), po- 
ems, ancient dramas and_ stories 
founded on historic incidents. Many 
of these tales were morbid and unnatu- 
ral. The heroine was invariably a 
girl or woman whose life was full of 
sadness and tears. She usually ac- 
complished some brave and admirable 
result by sacrificing herself for par- 
ent, husband or child. All of the sto- 
ries were intended to inculcate the 
virtues of gentleness, submission and 
patient sacrifice. In many of these old 
stories there is much that is heroic 
and fine, but there is nothing that 
teaches energetic battling against fate 
or cheerful, wholesome living. In the 
stories of today the setting is more 
modern, but the spirit of sadness and 
patience floats through all. They are 
necessarily quiet in action, for it is 
as mannish for a girl to be interested 
in tales of travel and adventure as it 
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is weak and effeminate for a boy to 
like girl’s stories. 

Again, I must say that this does not 
apply to foreign books. Boys and girls 
are equally enthusiastic admirers of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “Sara 
Crewe”, of “Jean Valjean” and “The 
Lamplighter”, of “The Count of Monte 
Cristo” and “Little Women”, “The 
First Violin’, “The Wonder-Book”’, 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “Pollyanna”. 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Arabian 
Nights” were failures, and did not 
pay for their translation. Few animal 
stories, taken from the animal’s point 
of view, receive sympathy or under- 
standing. Kipling’s “Jungle Books” 
no one would read, and “Black Beauty” 
slunk lazily through only one edition, 
but “A&sop’s Fables” are quoted far 
and near, in magazines and school- 
books, and by public story-tellers on 
the streets and to crowds in the tem- 
ple yards. 


Most popular books have been dram- 


atized, and scenes from them are 
constantly acted in the schools as well 
as on the stage. One reason why so 
many young children are familiar with 
adult translations is that great num- 
bers of popular foreign stories are 
shown on the screen, and Japanese 
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moving-pictures are always accompa- 
nied by a voice telling the story in 
Japanese as the picture is shown. 
Many European stories have been 
shown repeatedly for several years, 
but they never find a weary audience. 

In addition to standard books there 
are constantly coming out translations 
of short articles from children’s maga- 
zines of various lands. Our children 
are being unconsciously influenced, 
and almost always for good. Boys are 
gradually learning that to be manly it 
is not necessary to repress every dis- 
play of feeling, and girls are begin- 
ning to suspect that it is not unmaid- 
enly to stand upright, to move vigor- 
ously, to have ideas and to modestly 
express them. Japanese books teach 
our sons to be brave and noble-hearted 
and our daughters to be gentle and 
considerate; now European literature 
is placing in their youthful hands the 
key to a rich treasury where they 
will learn how to adapt lofty ideals 
to practical life. With this added 
power our children will do what 
we of this generation are help- 
less to do—they will swing wide the 
door of Japan’s heart to the under- 
standing of the people of the 
West. 
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THE MAN WHO MADE “LIFE” 
A Reminiscent Story of John Ames Mitchell 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


John Ames Mitchell was the editor 
of “Life” from the time he launched 
it in 1883 up to the date of his death 
on the 29th of last June. Outside of 
the circle of his immediate associates, 
he was little known to the general 
public. He was not a public speaker. 
He rarely traveled. Aside from some 
dozen books that he wrote during this 
period as a relaxation, he confined 
himself strictly to his work. He was 
modest to a degree, instinctively edg- 
ing away from any form of self-adver- 
tisement. Yet he undoubtedly belongs 
to that sharply restricted band of 
really great men who are so fortunate 
as to contribute a genuine idea to their 
day and generation. 

“Life” was his own original crea- 
tion. He started it against the advice 
of friends and experts. He continued 
it steadily according to his own ideas, 
and with a remarkable genius for en- 
couragement and stimulation, he drew 
from those associated with him in his 
enterprise precisely the kind of things 
in them that he needed to carry out 
his idea, and rejected the rest with- 
out the slightest friction. He devel- 
oped a school of artists. He was fear- 
less in the execution of his purposes, 
broad in his sympathies, fair in all his 
dealings, and unhampered by tradition 
or precedent in his control of “Life’’. 
If anyone disagreed with him, he was 
always willing to give him a hearing. 
But his opinions were his own, and 
nobody had a ghost of a show to 
change them. 


He abhorred any kind of trickery or 
sham and detected it intuitively. So 
far as “Life” was concerned, he 
scorned a consistent policy, and never 
hesitated to publish in the same issue 
diametrically opposite views on any 
public question, provided each of them 
was interesting. Nothing disturbed 
him. He had the unusual gift of ex- 
acting from others their utmost with- 
out their knowing it. None could 
move him against anyone to whom he 
had once given his trust. 

His particular hobby was pictures, 
and he used to go over and select with 
great care many of the jokes that came 
into the “Life” office, setting aside 
those he thought would serve to illus- 
trate. These pictures that were con- 
stantly coming into the office were al- 
ways a subject for Mitchell’s concern, 
and we would spend hours over 
them, trying to get the right text 
to go underneath. By a process of 
elimination, we would frequently re- 
duce the caption to one magic word, 
which seemed to us at the moment to 
convey exactly the right meaning to 
the reader. Rejoicing prematurely 
over our masterpiece, we would dis- 
cover the next day that we had refined 
away the text until, looking at it with 
a fresh eye, there was no meaning to 
it at all. 

In his control of “Life” and its edi- 
torial policy, nothing ever disturbed 
him except possibly this text under 
the pictures. Once the printer placed 
three exclamation points after a cap- 
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tion, and I don’t think Mitchell ever 
recovered from the memory of that 
typographical blasphemy. He had an 
artist’s genuine horror of anything in 
the nature of unnatural display. In 
fact the superfluous, no matter where 
it was, always excited him. He visited 
the place where “Life” was printed, 
not more than three times. On the 
last occasion, some eight years ago, 
he was shown all the paper that went 
tomake up one edition of his magazine, 
piled six or seven feet high. It took 
up almost one floor of the printer’s loft 
and made an indelible impression upon 
him. For weeks after he would refer 
to the responsibility of printing so 
much paper, and how careful we should 
be not to print anything on it that was 
superfluous. He never liked to make 
“Life” larger, and was always for boil- 
ing it down, even when the advertising 
required that we add more pages. 

He bought his pictures as he felt 
like it. He paid according to a system 


of his own, depending upon individual 
merit, and would never give the slight- 
est attention to the number of pictures 
on hand. Sometimes this stock grew 


to immense proportions. This hap- 
pened in 1907. During the panic of 
this year, when all the other maga- 
zines were retrenching, he suddenly 
came to me one day and said: “Now 
is the time for us to make a better 
paper”, and in spite of the conditions, 
told me to make “Life” four pages 
larger and jam it with pictures. This 
was the only time he ever wanted to 
enlarge the paper. 

Mitchell was born in New York City, 
January 17, 1845. His artistic tastes 
were early developed, as he used to 
draw for his own amusement when a 
lad. He got his education at Exeter, 
Lawrence Scientific School, and then 
at Harvard, where he took a scientific 
course, after which he went abroad to 
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study architecture. He returned to 
America in 1870 and practised archi- 
tecture in Boston for about six years, 
at the end of which period he again 
visited Europe and studied painting at 
the Atelier Julian until 1881. He also 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
During his stay in this country, 
Mitchell had engaged in artistic and 
decorative work and had become a 
professional illustrator of books. On 
his return to France, he published sev- 
eral etchings in “L’Art” and received 
honorary mention at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 

He had always been interested in 
black and white drawings, and feeling 
that there was a field for such art in 
the United States, he returned to this 
country and started “Life”, which he 
founded as an artistic, humorous, and 
satirical journal on January 3, 1883. 
He used to declare that after publish- 
ing “Life” for nearly a year, he got 
more papers back than were printed 
each week. He had used up his money 
on an apparently fruitless venture. It 
became a question as to whether 
“Life” could continue. One day at 
luncheon he sat next to a group of 
men who were talking about the busi- 
ness of making a paper, and someone 
remarked that the more money that 
was put into a paper the more would 
come out of it. Mitchell went back to 
his office convinced by this chance re- 
mark that he would still continue to 
issue “Life”. Afterward he learned 
that the man who had made the re- 
mark was Josh Billings. From that 
time on the tide turned, and “Life” 
steadily rose in power and influence. 

Up to the day of his death Mitchell 
never relinquished his hold on his 
paper and never permitted anything 
else to distract his attention. Al- 
though eminently shrewd in business 
essentials, he carefully avoided mi- 
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nutize and the books he wrote were 
written as an extension of his work as 
editor. 

He began writing in 1880 but up to 
1894 his “Romance of the Moon”, “The 
Last American”, and “ ‘Life’s’ Fairy 
Tales” were short satires. In 1895 
“Amos Judd” appeared—by far his 
best book. Some years later the Scrib- 
ners reissued it in a popular edition 
and thirty-five or forty thousand 
copies were sold in a few months. 
This book is still being read by a large 
circle of readers. His next-best book 
is “The Pines of Lory”, a charming 
love-story published in 1901. Others 
are “Gloria Victis’”, “The Villa 
Claudia”, “The Silent War’, “Pan- 
dora’s Box”, and “Drowsy”. But none 
of these was so good as “Amos”. 

I told him once that my daughter 
was then reading “Amos” for the 
eleventh time, which brought from 


him something quietly humorous about 


my responsibility as a father. Most 
of his books he illustrated with deco- 
rative head and tail pieces. He was 
delighted with Balfour Ker’s illustra- 
tions of “The Silent War” because the 
artist departed from the conventional 
and did not confine himself to the text. 

Mitchell always found writing hard 
work. He wrote in a large hand on 
pads of white paper and labored over 
his sentences, writing and rewriting 
them. He liked best to write at night 
or at his country home. When at work 
on a book he would never discuss it. 
Indeed, he appeared to have no intro- 
spective leanings, none of that half- 
morbid strain which urges some of us 
to discuss our feelings with others. 
He believed that a writer should think 
out his story before committing it to 
paper. Grammar in its technical as- 
pects never inspired him and he used 
to declare that he could not do the 
simplest sum in arithmetic. But in 
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business affairs he was nobody’s fool. 
He was fascinated by astronomy. The 
immense distance of the star Arcturus 
from the earth aroused his imagina- 
tion and he referred to it often. He 
was greatly taken with the wonders 
of electricity and when I announced 
one day that there were 1,700 electrons 
in an atom, he said he had just heard 
that himself and that it was great 
news. 

The Cesars interested him greatly 
and he once called my attention to the 
fact that Julius looked like a Connecti- 
cut farmer. But though he was influ- 
enced largely by Greek thought, espe- 
cially in art, Greek literature as a 
whole did not appeal to him. He took 
home Roger’s translation of Aristoph- 
anes to read, but it did not move 
him to rapture, as he would say. In 
page proofs his eye would light un- 
erringly on some fault of taste, excit- 
ing his instant displeasure. He was 
finicky about verse and if a line did 
not scan, he would chuckle with dis- 
tress. But a piece of obvious doggerel, 
or a faulty drawing, he would often 
accept if it proclaimed an original 
idea, merely remarking of it that the 
reader would forgive the imperfection 
and understand that we knew better. 
He was never thoroughly contented 
away from his paper and often said 
that when absent from the office all 
seemed like a dream. He had a re- 
markable capacity for work. Only 
three days before he died he said to 
me: “The only thing that ever really 
bothers me is to leave anything 
undone”’. 

He had the most remarkable forget- 
tery I ever knew. Useless knowledge 
never touched him. He had an innate 
and constitutional repugnance for any- 
thing obscure. Henry James was 
anathema, and the philosophers always 


excited his indignation. ! once gave 








him a work of Schopenhauer’s, and he 
returned it to me a few days later 
with the dry remark that the man was 
either a fool or an idiot. It appeared 
impossible for him to read at length, 
because his mind was inventive and 
original, and he was always running 
away from the printed page to his 
own fancies. But he reveled in Plu- 
tarch and Shakespeare, and Napoleon 
was his favorite in biography. He 
thought Dickens’s “Tale of Two 
Cities” the best novel ever written. 
He loved France. Paris, the foster- 
mother of his youth, always held him 
in its thrall. When the war came on 
in 1914, his rage at the Germans was 
beyond any words to express. And as 
the weeks wore on into years and 
America failed to respond to the call 
of France, his sense of justice was 
unutterably stirred. He never for- 
gave the administration for its neutral 
policy, and no thought of material in- 
terest ever stood between him and his 
sense of right. And he was generally 
right on fundamentals. 

Having no children of his own, he 
loved those belonging to others, and 
“Life’s” Fresh Air Farm is an endur- 
ing monument to this beautiful trait. 
Upon one occasion I visited him, 
coming fresh from my own home 
where children were running loose 
with the constant hubbub of young 
folks. As I opened his door I said 
unthinkingly: ‘How silent your house 
This made an indelible impres- 
sion upon him and for years after he 
referred to it. 

Mitchell’s benefactions extended 
into all sorts of out of the way places, 
but none ever knew about them. 
Human and animal distress of any 
sort always excited his sympathy. His 
attitude about vivisection was not 
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fully understood even by some of his 
close friends. 


It was always tempered 
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by editorial sense which resolutely re- 
fused to go into long explanations. He 
wrote scarcely anything for “Life” 


except paragraphs showing up the 
cruelty of vivisection. His method 
was ridicule and satire, and ridicule 
and satire must be brief, to the point. 
It was not necessary, as he often de- 
clared to me, to state that he did not 
believe all doctors cruel. It was suffi- 
cient for him to call attention to an 
abuse which undoubtedly exists, and to 
do this in his own manner. Besides, 
he was right. From the broad human 
standpoint it is much more important 
to the human race that the average 
standard of sentiment of beauty, of 
altruism, of common love for one’s 
fellow creatures shall constantly be 
developed and raised, than it is that 
a few individuals in each genera- 
tion shall apparently by scientific 
methods be saved a few years of life. 
Mitchell infuriated the doctors because 
he scorned their statistics and kept 
unflinchingly to his own ground. The 
man who came to him with the con- 
stantly recurring question, “What 
would you do if it were your own 
child?” was received with unfailing 
courtesy, but never got anywhere. 
Mitchell believed in justice, in charity, 
in honesty, in truth, in integrity, and 
in form rather than in substance. His 
artistic sense, pervading his whole 
personality, made it inevitable that he 
should care most for how a thing was 
done rather than for the thing itself. 
Superficialities never tempted him. 
He was not led astray by bald state- 
ments. His most remarkable charac- 
teristic was that, in an age almost 
purely commercial and quite largely 
material, he unerringly kept himself 
pure from these influences. One of 
his most beautiful traits was his play- 
ful courtesy toward those who totally 
misunderstood him. He would even 
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go so far as to defend them, particu- 
larly if the method used against him 
was such as to excite his admiration 
on its merits. 

He developed his own school of ar- 
tists by a system of encouragement 
that was unique. He never flattered, 
but he would invariably select some 
good quality in those who served him 
and define it. Thus we all had to live 
up to the reputations he had fastened 
upon us, but he never made the mis- 
take of flattering anyone who had not 
the capacity for improvement in that 
particular direction. The practical 
result was that Mitchell, by this ap- 
parently simple process, was con- 
stantly bringing out latent talent, con- 
stantly making others better. He 
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never discharged anyone. He never 
gave anyone up, no matter how hope- 
less he might seem. This quality 
of praise gave him the power to criti- 
cize, and this with all the force of 
just criticism. But above all, Mitchell 
was reliable. To be on hand at the 
appointed time with him was not so 
much a religion as an artistic verity. 

One of “Life’s” artists told me that 
he came into Mitchell’s office once with 
a picture. Mitchell studied it for a 
moment and said: “That is not the 
best thing you ever did in your life’. 
The artist replied that he really 
thought it was, if not the best, one 
of the best. “Well if you feel that 
way about it”, replied Mitchell, “T’ll 
take it.” 


HAMLET AND THE DEMON 
BY MOREBY ACKLOM 


The other evening it was my privi- 
lege to sit modestly silent while those 
great literary savants, Professor 
Emilie Puffer, the most  ladylike 
Shakespeare lecturer on the Chautau- 
qua Circuit, and Doctor Mamie Luella 
Dimplechin, Dean of the Department 
of Literary Exegesis in the Woman’s 
Rights University of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, President of the Associated 
Thursday Afternoon Tea and Talk 
Clubs of the Middle West, etc., etc. 
(see “‘Who’s Who in America” for the 
rest of it), discussed “the riddle” of 
Hamlet, with especial reference to the 
question whether the gloomy prince 
was intended by the author to be in- 
sane, or to be merely pretending in- 
sanity for his own purposes. 

The disputation was of absorbing 
interest—to the disputers. In fact, 


so stimulating did each find her own 
arguments and so pleased were both 
with the manner and method of their 
presentation that the dialogue tended 
to evolve into two fluent monologues, 
each pioneer wishing to give the other 
as full an opportunity as possible to 
admire sound scholarship combined 
with the highest development of draw- 
ing-room oratory. 

I must confess to finding myself a 
little dazzled by my attempt to follow 
two lines of argument at once, the 
more so as the high-sounding authori- 
ties so glibly quoted in such melliflu- 
ous tones were all strangers to me, 
while in the matter of editions and 
texts and folios and quartos and 
scripts and references and so forth 
and such like, I discovered that I was 
so hopelessly ignorant as to be merely 
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contemptible. However, struggling 
even while I drowned in this growing 
flood of facile verbiage, I seemed to 
grasp two important principles which 
it appeared were primary requisites 
for the equipment of the Shakes- 
pearean critic and lecturer. One was 
the exceeding importance of having a 
theory, into which to fit one’s dis- 
coveries, and the other, that when 
the words of the text stood in the way 
of the theory, it was permissible to 
make any changes necessary to make 
them suit—this latter process, it ap- 
peared, going by the name of “textual 
emendation”’. 

I think I must have been unworthy 
enough to fall asleep while I was 
feebly turning over this treasure-trove 
in my exhausted mind, because the 
next thing I recall was a great and 
blessed silence and two empty chairs 
opposite each other in front of the 
fire. 

Enjoying the peace after the storm, 


and pleased with the recent important 
addition to my critical equipment, I 
picked up the open copy of “Hamlet” 
which was lying face downward on the 


rug, and after smoothing out the 
crumpled pages I read the play 
through from beginning to end with 
an entirely new interest. I was re- 
warded. Before I had finished Act i 
I had a theory—and the critical emen- 
dations with which to support it 
began to beckon to me from every 
page. 


What a difference a sign-post makes 
on a dark road. For the first time I 
was able to follow intelligently the 
great meaning of the master-magician 
of our language—the obscure became 
luminous and the meaningless in- 
telligible. 

It became as clear as day to me that 
both the learned critics were wrong. 
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Hamlet is neither mad nor pretending 
to be mad—he is simply suffering 
from an overaddiction to the Demon 
Rum, and the whole play, unlocked 
with this key, becomes a prophetic 
Prohibition drama, even greater and 
more far-reaching than “Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room”. 


The character and condition of 
Hamlet as the inebriate are both 
drawn with supreme skill and with 
subtle knowledge of the mental proc- 
esses of a victim of the Demon. Ham- 
let is not shown to us as a hopeless 
sot nor as a merry toper. On the con- 
trary, he is clearly of the type equally 
encouraging to the bar-keep and the 
temperance orator: the young man 
who is conscious of his weakness and 
continually intends to reform, but who 
inevitably gravitates with some sud- 
denness from the giddy elevation of a 
top seat on the water wagon. On such 
occasions he still retains the apologetic 
shame of the amateur drinker. 

For instance, when the king notices 
his condition, Hamlet instinctively 
emits that hoary old excuse that has 
been doing duty since the days of 
Noah,— 


HAMLET. My lord, I am too much i’ the sun! 
Act i, Sc. 2 

and at least on one occasion he refuses 

another round, when offered it,— 


Macam,—by 
Act v, Se. 2. 


HAMLET. I dare not drink yet, 
and by— 

When by himself he bewails his weak- 

ness, and calls out on his subjection to 

the habit,— 

What a slave 


HAMLET. am I— 


and again— 


What an ass I am— 
Act ii, Se. 2. 


He makes the most strenuous efforts 
to control his stagger,— 


HAMLET. Ob fie, my sinews, 
stant old 
But bear me stiffly up. 


HAMLET. 


grow not in- 


Act i, Se. 5. 
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But he has been seen, and his condi- 
tion understood, by his somewhat 
overwise lady-love, who has not the 
decency to refrain from remarking on 
the subject to the scandal-loving 
Polonius. 


OPHELIA Lord Hamlet, 
unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled 

his knees knocking each 

Act ii, Se. 1 


with his doublet all 


Ungartered 

other- 
Yet Hamlet continually strives to ap- 
pear perfectly sober even before people 
who realize exactly what is the matter 
with him. For instance, when Rosen- 
krantz asks him, “Will’t please you go, 
my lord?” he answers,— 


I'll be with you 


straight Go a little be 
fore— > 


Act iv, & 
straight clearly meaning erect. But 
in spite of the efforts which he makes 
to walk alone, he finds after all that he 
must have assistance, and calls them 
back,— 


HAMLET Nay, let’s go togethe: 


Act i, Se. i 

On another occasion, when admit- 

ting his condition, he uses an expres- 

sion that is generally supposed to be 
modern American slang,— 


would cost you a groaning to 
Act iii, Sc. 2. 


HAMLET It 

take off my edge, 
while, in the first act of the play, 
under similar circumstances he de- 
scribes himself as: 


a little less 


Act i, Se. 2 


HAMLET. A little more than kin 
than kind,— 

a phrase which has bothered commen- 

tators for three centuries, but which 

is an obvious corruption for,— 


A little more than skin (i.e. skin-full), a 


little less than blind. 


In fact the power of the Demon is 
continually present to his mind. He 
does not believe that he is its master, 
for although he seems to make this 
boast on one occasion, when he says 
he is,— 
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with such 
Act ti, Sc. 2. 


HAMLET. 
spirits,— 


very potent 
yet the probability is that it should 
read as a reference to “such very po- 
tent spirits’, for he says definitely in 
another place,— 


The potent poison quite overcrows 
Act v, Sc. 2. 


HAMLET 
my spirit 


And in another he clearly attributes 
all his quarrelsome propensities to 
what he has drunk,— 


HAMLET. Though I am not splenitive and 
rash 
me something dangerous,— 


Act v, Se. 1 


Yet I have ir 


and complains too that it upsets his 
digestion,— 
there is a kind of 


HAMLET In heart 


fighting 


That would not let me sleep 


Act v, Se 


But sometimes the liquor gets the 
upper hand completely—on one occa- 
sion he finds it impossible to speak 
without the traditional “hic” (Act v, 
Se. 1), and even in the presence of 
Ophelia he has to be reproved for un- 
seemly song,— 


OPHELIA You are as good as a chorus, my 


lord,— Act tii, Sc. 2 
while his stepfather, observing him, 
says,— 


KING He calls for drink 


and 


KING How 


goes loose Act iw, Sc. 3 


dangerous it is that this man 


And again, apparently with the idea 
of making him quite helpless, and 
therefore easier to manage, he urges 
Rosenkrantz and the others to make 
him yet more drunk,— 


him a further 
Act iii, Se. 1 


KING. 
edge,- 


Good gentlemen, give 


and again of Hamlet,— 


Give him the cup 
Act v, Sc. 2 


In fact, Hamlet gets very near the 
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point of delirium tremens, for he sees 
things,— 


HAMLET. How now, a rat! 


Act iii, Se. 4 
It is clearly an hallucination, for his 
mother, in alarm, asks him,— 
QUEEN. How is’t with you 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 


And with the do hold con- 
verse Act iii, Se. 4. 


incorporeal air 


“Do you see nothing there?” he re- 
plies; and “Nothing at all’, answers 
the queen in horror. 

True to the instincts of an intoxi- 
cated man he endeavors to make others 
drunk too. He says to Horatio,— 


We'll teach you to drink deep ’ere 


Act ii. Sc. 2 


HAMLET 
you depart. 


and even to his own mother,— 


HAMLET Come sit you down, you shall not 
budge, 
You go not till I set you up a gla 


Act iii, Se. 4. 
It is his mother, naturally, who gives 
him the most clear and pathetic re- 
proof for his excesses,— 
dear 


drink. oh my 


QUEEN. The 
Hamlet, 
The drink, the drink! 


drink, the 
Act v, B« 


It seems probable that she spoke 
from personal experience, for we find 
that she herself was by no means inno- 
cent of this tendency: “The queen 
carouses” (Act v, Sc. says the 
king and endeavors to stop her, but 
she refuses to listen: 


2); 


KING Gertrude, do not drink 
QUEEN I will, my lord! 


She is, perhaps, hardly to be blamed, 
for the king was himself notoriously 
addicted to his glass, for instance,— 


KING. Set me wine 


table,— 
KING. Give me the cups. 


stoups of 


upon the 


Act v, Se 
The King drinks to Hamlet, 
Act v, Se 


KING 


KING. Stay, give me drink 


Act v. 8 


In fact, so usual is this, with the tra- 


ditional effectsy that Hamlet takes it 
for granted. 


GUILDENSTERN The King, si! 
HAMLET. What of him? 
GUILDENSTERN. Is in his retirement marvel- 
lous distempered— 
HAMLET. With drink, sir? 
Act iii, Sc. 

Few people can utterly blame a 
young man brought up under such in- 
fluences as Hamlet is seen to have 
been, the more so as he clearly was 
possessed—or obsessed—by an abnor- 
mal thirst. On one occasion he ejacu- 
lates,— 


Now |] drink hot blood— 


Act iii, Sc. 2 


HAMLET could 


again,— 


HAMLET. Woo't drink up eisel? eat a croco- 


dile? 


I'll do it! Act v, Sc. 1 


and, a little further on,— 


> 


Dost thou come here to w(h)ine 


“Eisel” is known to have been the 
local name for vinegar, and was prob- 
ably a term for the wine of the fifty- 
cent table d’héte of the period; while 
“crocodile” must be the medizval an- 
cestor of our “welsh rabbit’. 

A very suggestive, and at the same 
time natural soliloquy, obviously ut- 
tered when he had discovered the 
friendly bottle he carried in his pocket 
to be empty, has hitherto been ob- 
scured by a misprint,— 
too, too solid flask 


HAMLET O that this 


would melt, 
dew,- 
Acti, 8 


Thaw and resolve itself into a 
“dew” of course, since the days of 
Macbeth having been the synonym for 
“Scotch”. 

This drink habit of Hamlet’s is not 
one of sudden appearance. It is clearly 
a matter of long standing. He says of 
Yorick, who must have been his boon 
companion on many a joyous bout, and 
good-naturedly taken him home after- 
ward,— 
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me on his back a 
Act v, Sc. 1 


HAMLET. He hath borne 
thousand times— 


and the whole atmosphere of life at 
the Danish court is reeking with the 
suggestion of drink and drunken- 
ness,— 

Fetch me a stoup of liquor,- 


Act 1 


And again,— 


"A poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head 


Act v, 8e. 1 


once,- 


says the clown; while even the very 
proper Ophelia talks of,— 
The glass of fashion,— 

Act iii, Se. 1 
probably a new-fangled cocktail or 
liqueur; and Hamlet in one place goes 
so far as to picture Alexander “stop- 
ping a _ beer-barrel’”—doubtless with 
the implication that he would lighten 
it considerably before letting it go on 
its way. 

At the same time, it is particularly 
instructive to notice that in his 
soberer moments Hamlet philosophizes 
about the drink habit with great acute- 


ness. He does not, for instance, fall 


into the popular fallacy that a man 
who is always ready to drink is neces- 
sarily a good sort,— 


That one may smile and smile, and 
Act i, S« 


HAMLET. 

be a villain,- 
this being probably the earliest known 
use of the modern term “smile” in this 
sense; and he certainly is not unaware 
of the deleterious effect on one’s 
affairs and health that drinking has,— 
HAMLET. There's nothing either good or bad 


but drinking makes it so 


To me it is a poison,— Act ii, Sc. 2 


though unfortunately up to the pres- 
ent two misprints have made nonsense 
of this profound philosophical dictum. 

And, perhaps, most pathetic fact of 
all, we find that Hamlet, slave to the 
habit as he was, and continually under 
the dominion of what he picturesquely 
refers to as “a sea of bubbles”, is yet 
able to advise another of the true way 
to conquer his fatal weakness,— 
HAMLET. tefrain to-night 


And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence,— Act iii, Se. 4 


a beautiful and practical message of 
hope for the alcoholized. 
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Dowt Eat 
with Editors 


There is a grave question as to 
whether it is better for an author to 
know editors personally or not. Writ- 
ers from the Middle West, far from 
the magazine centers, seem to be of 
the opinion that if they could know all 
the great New York editors person- 
ally, their work would meet with a 
more cordial reception. Yet here is 
Gelett Burgess thinking quite differ- 
ently! 

It seems that the distinguished hu- 
morist recently had an article accepted 
by one of the big New York maga- 
zines, and though he telephoned and 
telephoned and wrote innumerable let- 
ters to his friend, the editor, no check 
was forthcoming. Now, Mr. Burgess 
was doing a lot of war work free, 
gratis, and for nothing, and once in a 
while he needed some money to pay the 
grocer and the butcher. Therefore, 
at the end of two sad months of wait- 
ing, he wrote in rhyme to his friend, 
the editor. Need we add that this 
trick promptly brought a check? 


NEVER EAT WITH AN EDITOR 


An author in an attic on Madison Avenue 
Sat pounding out a story very fast. 
"Twas a tale with pep and atmosphere, with 
art and action too 
But the man’s creative rapture could not 
last. 

He was tired and hot and 
ragged and unshaved, 
He was longing for a dinner and a drink; 
He looked at one green Thrift Stamp that 

was all that he had saved, 
And mournfully these thoughts he then did 
think : 


dirty, he was 


CHORUS 


If I hadn’t known no editors I’d been a mil- 
lionaire, 
If I had kept apart I would be wealthy; 
It is only for the new mysterious writers that 
they care, 
To be well 
healthy. 
So never know an editor, don’t eat with them 
or drink, 
That’s my 
stripling; 
For the better that he knows you, the less 
he’s apt to think 
That you’re that new, long-looked for com- 
ing Kipling! 


known is for a scribe not 


advice to scribbling maid or 


The telephone began to ring, he answered 
with a frown; 
“T’'ll take your story, 
wire. 
“But we can’t pay very much, 
we're cutting prices down, 
“Tl'll pay you forty bones, we 
higher.” 
“But I’ve waited now two months to hear: 
you’ve cut my price in half!” 
Said the genius, but the editor replied, 
“Oh, that’s all right, we’re friends, old chap”, 
and he gave a hollow laugh, 
And the author wrote these lines before he 


died : 


Bill”, came o’er the 
you know, 


can't go 


CHORUS 
If I hadn’t known no editors I’d been a mil- 
lionaire, 
Etc., ete 


O. Henry didn’t mix about, Rex Beach he eats 
at home, 

Booth Tarkington no telephones assail ; 
George Ade he has a far-off farm, he never 
cares to roam, 

3ut they all have 
through the mail. 
And Ida Hoe of Idaho and Minnie Moon of 
Maine, 
They do not get familiar friends to be. 
But I know every editor and what gives me 
a pain 
Is the fact that every editor knows me! 


made their millions 


CHORUS 
If I hadn’t known no editors I’d been a mil- 
lionaire, 
Etc . ete 
—H. T. C. 
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Detestable 
Words 


I’ve got a little list— 
They'll none of them be missed 


No one who reads today, even 
though he reads nothing more than the 
war news and the Washington dis- 
patches, but is aware of the changing 
fashions of words. “Strenuous” has 
quite gone out. If we use it at all it 
is for a bit of comedy or a touch of 
satire. Intensive is the word which 
is now high style, with coordinate and 
reaction running it a close race. There 
may be some profound underlying 
cause in all this, or it may be merely 
the characteristic difference in the 
Roosevelt and Wilsonian vocabularies. 
All three seem harmless words enough, 
with a pleasant high-soundingness to 
their syllables. They will give a flavor 
of culture to any conversation. Per- 


sonally, I do not class them among the 
detestable words, though they are be- 


coming so hackneyed that soon none 
save the complete bromide will dare to 
use them. 

But there is a word which of late 
years has become the fashion, not in 
political but in literary circles, that I 
do find a most devilish, detestable 
word, and that is sense used as a verb. 

Used sparingly, very sparingly, it 
may be bearable, but it has fallen into 
the hands of the writers, professional 
and amateur, and is in great danger of 
being worked to death. “Here”, they 
cried, “here is a strong, free, un- 
affected word—a word made to carry 
the situation—a word that gives a 
touch of distinction to any paragraph.” 
And so they seized on poor old to sense 
and clapped him onto the treadmill. 
And every time they used him they 
could not help being self-conscious 
about him. “This is the real lit’ry 
stuff’, they muttered, as the parent 
sensed his son’s abstraction; as the 


wanton girl sensed the danger about 
her; as the loving wife sensed her hus- 
band’s grief; as the puling infant 
sensed the coming of the succulent 
milk-bottle; as the but why 
prolong the catalog? 

Why doesn’t some editor, more 
frank than is the editorial wont, have 
a rejection slip printed that would 
say: 

We are returning this manuscript chietly 
because you have used the word 
This offense is Number One 
of reasons for rejecting manuscripts 


sense asa 


verb. on our list 


Such a bold-souled editor would find 
that he could use this slip for at least 
nine-tenths of his rejected manu- 
scripts, and the ruthless lesson would 
do the writing public—which is almost 
as large as the reading public—incal- 
culable good. 

And then there is the word poignant 
—a word which never appears in con- 
versation, probably because most peo- 
ple are slightly wabbly on its pronun- 
ciation. Poignant is another leader 
among literary fashions just now. 
Even humorous stories have been 
known to contain it, and no tale that 
has a serious theme but nails poignant 
to the masthead as an indispensable 
pennant of distinction. As for poetry! 
Ye gods! Where would it be without 
the word? A bas, poignant—a stupid, 
hackneyed word—a word truly to de- 
test and to shun. 

Another detestable word is stipend, 
which has a hypocritical Uriah-Heep- 
ishness about it that ought to drive it 
to oblivion. One seems to hear it 
rolled from the lips of some smug, 
black-coated, big-jowled clergyman, 
who covers his greed for a big salary 
by alluding to it only in stilted for- 
malities, none the less insistent and 
supremely businesslike for their phras- 
ing. Beware the man who uses the 
word stipend—there is something 





DETESTABLE WORDS 


wrong with his brain convolutions. It 
is a word for indirection, negation, 
pretense. A man may get his wage, 
or his salary, or his pay-envelope, but 
when he “receives a stipend”, he is not 
in an honest, American atmosphere. 

Remuneration nearly comes under 
stipend’s ban, too. A foolishly long 
Latinized word, which should be 
classed with Sentimental Tommy’s 
“words we have no concern with”. 
Havelock Ellis says, in one of his 
books, that the educated classes speak 
a Latinized language, while the un- 
educated masses manage to express 
themselves well enough in Anglo- 
Saxon. In this difference of language 
he thinks lies one of our greatest diffi- 
culties in breaking down class distinc- 
tions. 

I was reminded of this when, not 
long ago, I heard an old country 


woman, grey-haired and ruddy and 
wise, speaking of another old woman, 


long dead, who had been a neighbor- 
hood character in her day. 

“Laws, I knowed her well’, said my 
old woman. “She was an up-and-com- 
ing piece, even as a gal. I helped her 
buy her weddin’ clothes. I was at the 
weddin’ supper, too, and a grand set- 
out they did have.” 

Translated into “educated” speech 
it would be: “I knew her well. She 
was highly energetic, even when a girl. 
I assisted her to purchase her trous- 
seau. I was also a guest at the wed- 
ding reception, where elaborate re- 
freshments were served.” 

While there is no need to say knowed 
instead of knew, or gal instead of girl, 
the fact remains that the uneducated 
form has a raciness and an exactness 
and a picture-forming quality that the 
other lacks, and that many unwieldy 
Latin-sprung words lack with it. 

And that, by a roundabout road, 
brings me back to the word remunera- 
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tion, which might very well go into 
permanent discard with other dull, 
five-jointed Latinities. 

There are words of much less grav- 
ity and import than those I have men- 
tioned which are equally detestable. 
Take kiddie for example—what a 
cheap and horrid word it is. Do you 
remember the immortal scene when 
Lady Beach-Mandarin descended on 
the Harman nursery? “The dears!” 
she cried, “the little things!” before 
the door was fairly opened. And Mr. 
Wells adds in a feeling parenthesis: 
“There should have been a line for 
that at once, on the jamb just below 
the lintel”. But Lady Beach-Man- 
darin, for all her gush, did not address 
the four Harman infants as kiddies 
and I set it down to her credit. But 
perhaps the word has not yet reached 
England’s peerage. At any rate, here 
in America it is an insidious and mad- 
dening omnipresence. It crawls into 
our best books and magazines, it is 
tucked coyly into all sorts of adver- 
tisements, it has become part of the 
very trade name of various toys and 
belongings of children. Yet it is and 
never can be anything but what I must 
call a “chewing-gum word’”—by which 
I mean the sort of word which is al- 
ways in high favor with the confirmed 
gum-chewing type of human. 

Two other chewing-gum words are 
dainty and refined, and of the two the 
latter has fallen so low that it has 
become almost a word for humor alone. 
“She’s very refined’, the wag says— 
with a knowing lift of the eyebrow— 
and the person described can be accu- 
rately catalogued by all who hear. 
“Ree-fined”, spoken thus on the stage, 
invariably brings a laugh; in vaude- 
ville it is good for a guffaw. “Dainty” 
may do as much before so very long. 
Yet it is not—to be quite fair—so 
much of a gum-chewing word as it is 
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merely simpering and anemic. It is 
a word for the blue baby-ribbon, imi- 
tation lace ruffles, and suburban bou- 
doirs. The saleswoman may use it, 
but not the shopper. In the marts of 
trade it has come to indicate a super- 
ficial prettiness which must condone 
poor materials and workmanship. And 
when you hear a woman described as 
“a dainty little creature”, do you, or 
do you not see a vision of one whose 
mentality ceased growing at the age 
of sixteen? Needless to answer—I 
know you do. The blue pencil then 
for “dainty”—inexorably. 

If we Americans would only love 
and cherish our language as_ the 
French do theirs! Try a bit of your 
French on any native Francois and if 
there is no more than the shade of an 
accent misplaced, he will correct you 
before he answers the substance of 
your speech. But when the French- 
man breaks into English, we disregard 
his z which should be th, his lost aspi- 
rates, his double e which should be 
short i. This is not because we are 
more polite than he. Not at all. Let 
me suggest that we figure out the 
reason ourselves. And if we figure it 
out correctly—and act on it—we shall 
have no more detestable words. 

—SOPHIE KERR 


Short Weight in 
Long Novels 


Professors of the dismal science of 
economics tell us that the shortage of 
raw materials caused by the war will 
weigh heavily on most branches of 
industry long after the war with its 
destruction has ended. But no such 
difficulty confronts the manufacturing 
and merchandising novelist. For him 
the war has created raw materials 
without limit; it has furnished a 
store of incident which a century of 
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writers will not exhaust; it has fer- 
tilized and plowed up fallow fields of 
the human spirit which yield to the 
character-analyst a harvest that he 
could never have hoped for before 
1914. Yet in the face of this opening 
of new worlds, we find novelists of 
undeniable skill displaying growing 
addiction to the practice of adulterat- 
ing each new book with something 
like a fifty per cent admixture of the 
incidents and characters of those 
which have gone before. When a tex- 
tile manufacturer takes the shreds of 
old cloths and weaves them with un- 
used threads into a new material we 
call it shoddy, a word which does not 
wholly deserve its discreditable con- 
notations. Makers of woolens may or 
may not have reason for putting out 
more shoddy than all-wool after the 
war, but the novelist has no such ex- 
cuse. 

And it is a habit which is coming 
out with disquieting frequency of late. 
Of course there is classic precedent, 
of a kind, but hardly of a kind to jus- 
tify the present practice of some gen- 
tlemen who are fully able to dispense 
with this padding. The three-decker 
of old, or the novel with sequels, had 
a definite temporal succession; the 
things which happened in volume two 
were subsequent to those which had 
been related in volume one. But the 
time relation is absent in these modern 
novel-groups. An instance is Arnold 
Bennett’s photography of the Clay- 
hanger circle from front, rear, and 
both sides, after the manner of police 
headquarters. More flagrant is Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, whose latest book, 
“The Early Life and Adventures of 
Sylvia Scarlett”, is an egregious in- 
stance. This volume deals with a lady 
who made incidental appearance in 
“Sinister Street”. It is obviously only 
the first of a potential five or six vol- 
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umes treating of her own adventures, 
yet it has in itself enough original 
incident to stock them all. It has too 
much incident; “Carnival” was a very 
creditable achievement of unity in 
multiplicity, but in “Sylvia Scarlett” 
the multiplicity runs away with itself; 
the forest is very rarely visible in the 
profusion of trees. 

Why, then; should a writer so amaz- 
ingly inventive, and as widely traveled 
as all the progeny of the original Karl 
Baedeker—he writes of Brussels and 
Buenos Aires, Tangier, and French 
Lick, with equal plausibility—why 
should he see fit to stuff this book with 
divers of Michael Fane’s adventures 
from “Sinister Street”, with the death 
of Jenny Pearl from “Carnival”, and 
with a further view of Mr. Maurice 
Avery contemplating himself, a sub- 
ject surely treated at sufficient length 
already? Of course, the author will 
assure you, he is giving you something 
new. Having shown you the front of 
the sculptural group, he is now taking 
you around behind it and pointing out 
its posterior excellencies. Now there 
are those who think that an artistic 
point of view is hardly compatible 
with showing off your subject from 
every point of view; a certain selec- 
tion is usually regarded as requisite 
to art. 

However this may be, the practice 
is blameworthy on quite another 
ground. If pushed only a little far- 
ther it threatens to become an actual 
fraud on the reader. The reader has 
few rights, but for one reason or an- 
other he is the objective of most novel- 
ists. At any rate, whether primarily 
or incidentally, he is the customer. A 
novel may or may not be a work of 
creative art, but it is a commercial 
product retailing for a dollar and 
thirty-five cents or thereabouts. Now 
if you pay your dollar and thirty-five 





cents for a novel, and find that per- 
haps sixty cents’ worth is something 
you have read before, you have what 
in any other business transaction 
would be ground for calling in a 
lawyer. 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
our novelists are consciously actuated 
by the purpose of selling in the form 
of five novels the content of two or 
three. Mr. Mackenzie, for instance, 
seems to be working toward the ul- 
timate union of Michael Fane and 
Sylvia Scarlett, after they have been 
purged by pilgrimages extending over 
two or three million words more (if 
he doesn’t hurry them up they’ll be 
too old to enjoy it), and feels it nec- 
essary to show them on every step of 
the way as they see themselves and 
as acquaintances may happen to see 
them. “Youth’s Encounter”, “Sinis- 
ter Street’, and “Sylvia Scarlett” be- 
long legitimately to the sequence; 
“Carnival” was apparently written 
before the idea occurred to him, so 
some of its characters must be 
dragged in by the scruff of the neck 
in later works. Doubtless even the 
futilities of “Plasher’s Mead” will 
turn out to have something to do 
with the central theme. When Mr. 
Mackenzie’s obituary is compiled, they 
will write him down as the author of 
the tragical and comical history of 
Michael Fane and Sylvia Scarlett, in 
twenty-eight volumes, together with 
one or two early, irrelevant, and con- 
sequently negligible works. 

This is very good business for the 
publishers. They doubtless have in 
mind the emission of the complete 
works of Compton Mackenzie, done up 
in a pasteboard box; you will have to 
buy the set to understand any of them. 
But commercial integrity demands 
that none of them should be published 
prematurely; wait till the twenty- 
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eight volumes of “Michael and Sylvia” 
are finished and put them on the mar- 
ket all at once, so that he who will may 
buy the lot and he who wiil not may 
stay away. And one of them standing 
alone is rather too much like a single 
instalment of a serial; and a magazine 
which published serials only, and ap- 
peared at intervals of a year or two, 
would hardly have much of a sale. 

The novel-group of the Mackenzie- 
Bennett type differs essentially from 
the series of novels successive in 
point of time, and differs exactly in 
the absence of this succession. When 
we discover that the Baroness Bern- 
stein, who has been making worldly 
observations to the Warrington boys, 
is really the flashing Beatrix Esmond 
of an earlier book, we get the thrill 
of recognition that does not come in 
the novel-group. For the new point 
of view introduced in each new novel 
means that you have to unlearn part 
of what you have gathered from its 
predecessors. If Mr. Mackenzie had 
been Thackeray he would no doubt 
have supplemented “Henry Esmond” 
by a novel playing over the same gen- 
eral field from Beatrix’s standpoint; 
and again by “The Early Life and Ad- 
ventures of Thomas Tusher’”, in 
which the Esmonds would be viewed 
from a certain distance. In selling 
your novel-group, a volume at a time, 
you are not only giving the purchaser 
of each package something that he 
has paid for before; you are giving 
him besides something new, but some- 
thing that will not wear well; for just 
as he has it digested you are going to 
sell him another book which will make 
him revise his entire conception of 
what he has already read. 

An even more immoral procedure, 
though apparently an innocent one, 
has lately been carried out by Mr. 
Henry Kitchell Webster, who appar- 
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ently has no intention of writing his 
novels in sets of twelve, but who 
writes a great deal, and for economy’s 
sake has developed the habit of using 
the principals of this novel as walk- 
ers-on in the next, and vice versa. 
Mr. Webster’s “The Real Adventure” 
was a problem story, and he was so 
honest about it that he offered only a 
very provisional and individual solu- 
tion. He didn’t say that a career for 
a woman was or was not incompatible 
with a happy home and the voluntary 
production of children; he showed 
how one couple attained what he as- 
sured us was a working and perhaps 
a permanently workable compromise. 
“And there”, he says in the final chap- 
ter, “is just about where they are 
today.” 

That is where they were when he 
finished that book; but he has written 
another since. In this other, “An 
American Family”, Rose and Rodney 
of “The Real Adventure” reappear as 
decidedly minor characters; and in a 
passing and incidental paragraph Mr. 
Webster quite calmly destroys the 
whole achievement of the previous 
book by tearing up the compromise 
with which it closed and sending his 
Rose back home to have another baby 
while her business, presumably, is sold 
to its most prosperous competitor. 

There is no visible excuse for this; 
it makes only a momentary and sub- 
sidiary point in the career of the hero 
of “An American Family”, and one 
which could quite as well have been 
made in some other way. But it 
throws away half the content of “The 
Real Adventure”, reducing it to the 
level of- an ordinary love-story with 
rather factitious complications. It 
was not as that kind of a story that 
“The Real Adventure” was widely sold 
and widely praised. 


This habit of going back to old 
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stories with new material involves 
something more serious than the 
doubtless quite unintentional com- 
mercial dishonesty. It is a question 
of what the artist sells to his reader. 
All well enough, if he is not an artist, 
or if what he sells is only momentary 
entertainment, though even then he 
ought to be careful; Conan Doyle once 
introduced a brother of Sherlock 
Holmes who could solve problems be- 
yond Sherlock’s power, but he used 
this personage very sparingly. It will 
surely not comport with the obliga- 
tions of a realist. An artist is en- 
titled to growth; entitled to acquire 
new outlooks on life and new inter- 
pretations of what he sees. But he 
is hardly entitled to reshape earlier 
products of his art in accordance with 
his new ideas. Sculptors have ex- 
perienced artistic development with- 
out going to the museums and knock- 
ing the noses, say, off their earlier 
statues, to replace them with noses in 
the new style. Painters do not spend 
the last years of their lives retouching 
their youthful works in accordance 
with the convictions of old age. The 
Verdi of “Il Trovatore’” was not the 
Verdi of “Otello”, but the Verdi of 
“Otello” let “Il Trovatore” stand for 
what it was worth. Sophocles was 
handicapped by having to follow the 
myths, but when he found himself 
haunted by the apparent injustice of 
the fall of G{dipus the King, he sol- 
aced himself by writing a _ sequel, 
“CEdipus at Colonus”. He did not 
seek to embellish the earlier theme 
with a “Life and Loves of Jocasta”, 
or by relating the tragedy of the royal 
family of Thebes as it appeared to 
some pious stranger in the market- 
place. 

Life moves, to be sure, and the indi- 
vidual as he sees himself is not as 
others see him. But the novelist is 


not the chronicler of life, nor the wax 
record of differing views of character. 
What he gives us is his concept of life. 
What we think we are getting from 
Compton Mackenzie, for instance, is 
not Michael Fane as he sees himself, 
or Michael Fane as Lily Haden sees 
him, or Michael Fane as Sylvia Scar- 
lett sees him; but Michael Fane at a 
given point as Compton Mackenzie 
sees him. And when you have shown 
us this Michael once, you should not 
come back a year or two later and 
explain that some alterations must be 
made. The novelist does not give us 
some objective souvenirs that he has 
picked up on his way; he gives him- 
self, a piece at a time. And when a 
piece is given it should be given once 
for all; there is artistic as well as com- 
mercial dishonesty in going back to 
alter its essence, or even its outward 
aspect. 
—ELMER DAVIS 


Simple, 
Isn’t It? 


The literature of the grim me- 
chanics of short-story writing is grad- 
ually getting to be as voluminous as 
the short-stories themselves. Profes- 
sor J. Berg Esenwein, Elias Lieber- 
man, Harry T. Baker, William J. Daw- 
son, Evelyn May Albright, Clayton 
Hamilton, George Henry Nettleton, 
and Blanche Colton Williams are run- 
ning neck and neck with Irvin Cobb, 
Wallace Irwin, Montague Glass, Donn 
Byrne, Julian Street, Corra Harris, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, and Harry 
Leon Wilson, and will in a few short 
months pass them on one of the quar- 
ter-stretches. All over the country, 
bevies of aspiring young women, with 
pencils and pads and typewriters, are 
marking out plots, filling in dialogues, 
and burnishing up their respective 
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styles, until there is no more rest for 
weary editors. If you can read and 
write and are of ordinary human in- 
telligence, you can learn to manufac- 
ture short-stories either by the justly 
celebrated absent treatment of Profes- 
sor Esenwein, whose portrait now out- 
rivals Mr. Beeman, or you can learn 
how to assemble the parts under the 
personally conducted patronage of 
Miss Williams. Do you doubt this? 
Listen to Miss Williams: 

the primary and fundamental laws of 
structure as I had evolved them, proved use- 
ful to the men and women bent on learning 
the art of the short-story with a view to 
publication. Their stories in The Atlantic, 
Scribner’s, The Century, The Metropolitan, 
Everybody’s and a number of minor publica- 
tions prove that they have acquired a degree 
of expertness. 


(A HANDBOOK ON SHORT STORY WRITING) 


So far as I have been able to learn 
from recent historical research, credit 
is due to Professor Brander Matthews 
for launching this new industry. He 
alone appears to be responsible. Pro- 
fessor Matthews, indeed, may be 
called the father of the country of 
short-story literature. He started the 
ball rolling by writing an essay called 
“The Philosophy of the Short-Story”. 
He was amply aided and abetted by 
Bliss Perry who, in “A Study of Prose 
Fiction”, pointed the clear way for 
American enterprise. 

The curious and interested reader, 
who may even now be wondering how 
he can pay his income tax, will by this 
time be burning to know how the thing 
is done. Have patience. As simply 
as possible I shall endeavor, free of 
charge, to get you started. My object 
is purely patriotic. Eventually I hope 
to see the business of short-story writ- 
ing under government control, along 
with the railroads and cables. Being 
an editor myself, I am anxious to lead 
the country along the right road, and 
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get the whole affair down to a regular 
system. 

The first thing to do is to read all 
the short-stories that have been writ- 
ten. To give you an idea of what this 
means, I quote from Miss Williams: 
Select a number of short stories previously 


listed, and compare the presentation of plot 
with the original plot development. 


What omission is responsible for the surprise 
in the early part of Fannie Hurst’s “The 
Character Woman”? 


Are you surprised at the ending of O. Henry’s 
“Strictly Business”? Why or why not? 


Write out the probably straight order of 
plot events for several detective stories which 
you have read. 


What is the explanation of the surprise in 
Dorothy Canfield’s “A Sleep and a Forget- 
ting”? 


Or from Mr. Clayton Hamilton: 


What reasons account for the importance of 
the principle of emphasis in art? 


Imagine a fictitious event of sufficient com- 
plexity; select the one detail that seems to 
be the most essential; and then write eleven 
distinct themes, narrating this same inci- 
dent, and emphasizing this detail succes- 
sively, 1. By Terminal Position; 2. By In- 
itial Position; 3. By Pause; 4. By Direct 
Proportion; 5. By Inverse Proportion; 6. By 
Iteration; 7. By Antithesis; 8. By Climax; 
%. By Surprise; 10. By Suspense, and 11. By 
Movement. 


Or from Miss Albright: 


A large and miscellaneous note book is of in- 
estimable value to the writer of fiction. 

A methodical person will have his 
note book neatly classified. A note 
book is, or should be, essentially a private 
matter— 


Imitative 


We learn also from Professor Esen- 
wein that the short-story— 


, must differ from the novel in scope 
and structure. 


It is not a biography. 


Write several paragraphs reporting accu- 
rately what you are now thinking. Continu- 
ously press in upon yourself the question, 
What am I now thinking? 


Construct a short story plot from a news- 
paper account, adhering closely to facts. 





This last admonition implies a child- 
like faith in the newspapers which 
may appear to many to be too exten- 
sive, but then, we must remember that 
Professor Esenwein hails from Phila- 
delphia, where all the papers tell the 
truth. A residence in Philadelphia, 
however, is not strictly essential, as 
the Philadelphia papers can all be sub- 
scribed for, even if you live at a dis- 
tance. 

In my limited space I can give but 
a random idea of the extent of this 
great industry. I am aware that it 
seems complicated, but this is an illu- 
sion. The steps are cuite orderly. 

First think of a theme. For ex- 
ample, to quote Miss Williams once 
more: 


An old lady desires to be a church sexton. 
A bridegroom fails to appear. 


A man transfers his clothing to another 
(tragic purpose, comic purpose). 


A dog is killed in a fight (sympathy with 
victor, sympathy with defeated). 


A wife fails to recognize the essential great- 
ness of her husband. 


You will readily see from the fore- 
going that it is small trouble to select 
a theme. The next thing is the plan. 
This consists of five features: namely, 
the inciting impulse, the steps in ac- 
tion, the climax, the dénouement, and 
the conclusion. If you wish to use the 
alphabet, that is your privilege. Miss 
Williams gives the formula of Frank 


SIMPLE, ISN’T IT? 


Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger” as 
ABCDEF to X Y Z. 
She says that the general method of 
presenting detective plots is Z Y X W 
woes 4 a ~~ 

After you have spent a few days in 
reading all the short-stories and learn- 
ing the formula for constructing the 
plot, you should then take up the char- 
acterization, dialogue, emotional ele- 
ment, local color, and atmosphere and 
style. Then, arming yourself with 
your trusty typewriter, you can face 
your income tax without a preliminary 
shudder. 

At the beginning of this article it 
was my sneaking intention to give, as 
modestly as possible, my own idea of 
how a short-story should be written. 
I intended to hint that the best way 
to write a short-story was first to be 
impelled by a fatal desire to write it 
and then to keep on practising at it 
for years until you had learned how 
yourself. But I shall have to abandon 
my idea. The fact is, I am thoroughly 
exhausted. 

—THOMAS L. MASSON 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S ESTIMATE 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


“Woodrow Wilson, An Interpreta- 
tion”, a book by an Englishman who 
has been for many years a very scru- 
pulous student of our people and in- 
stitutions, could not come at a more 
propitious moment. The world is avid 
for information as to the personality 
of President Wilson, who today is the 
one figure in the world to whom all 
eyes are turned. This interpretation 
comes closely after Dr. James Brown 
Scott’s “A Survey of International 
Relations between the United States 
and Germany”. These volumes should 
be read together, if one would get a 
definite idea of the thoughts of the 
President, and, what is more, of his 
process of thinking. 

Mr. Low’s previous work, “The 
American People: A Study in National 
Psychology”, has already found its 
place in the line of de Tocqueville and 
Lord Bryce; it showed not only Mr. 
Low’s powers of close observation, but 
his knowledge of those principles of 
evolution which are making the Amer- 
ican people—that is, the thinking ma- 
jority of the American people—more 
reasonably democratic than they ever 
have been since the days of George 
Washington; and to the principles of 
the founders of this republic, as well 
as to their practices, we must go back, 
in order to find a solid basis for the 
new orientation which we are facing. 
Mr. Low’s analysis of the events that 
preceded the election of Mr. Wilson in 
1913 is clear and so well written that 





one follows it with ease, if not always 
with entire approval. In tracing the 
course of that reform in politics which 
saved us from the autocracy of what 
is loosely called capitalism and the cor- 
ruption occasioned by the use of 
wealth in hands which had begun to 
use it irresponsibly, Mr. Low, while 
he gives Ex-President Cleveland due 
credit, seems to forget that Mr. Roose- 
velt carried on that formation of the 
public conscience which—I make this 
statement seriously—made the selec- 
tion of a college president as a candi- 
date for the highest office in the gift 
of the people possible. It is not, how- 
ever, to the charmingly written and 
carefully considered analysis of Mr. 
Low that we turn at first. Most of us 
have already decided opinions of what 
occurred previous to our entering the 
war; and the injustice of quoting, as 
final, those opinions which were ex- 
pressed during that time when we 
were ostensibly neutral and the full 
significance of the struggle had not 
yet dawned upon us, ought to be 
patent to everybody not infected with 
the hysteria of denunciation. It was 
natural enough that Mr. Roosevelt 
should be impressed with German mili- 
tary efficiency, against which it was 
required to unite the power of the 
rest of the world to crush; but let 
that pass. 

We turn with avidity to those chap- 
ters of Mr. Low’s book which give us 
some knowledge of the personality and 
temperament of President Wilson. 
The prevalence of this desire to know 
more about the President personally 
is evidenced by the thronging of the 




















































Parisian journalists about Admiral 
Grayson in order to discover those de- 
tails of the President’s daily life which 
become so important, even in history, 
when they serve to show the character 
or temperament of a celebrated man. 
But before we get to the chapters on 
“The Man” and “The Evangelist’, let 
us quote Mr. Low’s distinction be- 
tween the points of view of Mr. Wilson 
and his Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
in the chapter “Too Proud to Fight”, 
which is one of the most interesting 
in the book: 


Mr. Bryan was no greater lover of peace 
than Mr. Wilson; both men were pacifists as 
the term had been used in the days when 
tatesmen loudly denied their love of mili- 
tarism and asked support because of their 
attachment to peace; both men detested war 
and to them hate among nations was crim- 
inal and an offense against the Christ they 
served; but there was a marked difference 
between the statesmanship of Mr. Wilson 
and Mr gryan and his duty as each con- 
ceived it. On the common platform of peace 
they could meet, but Mr. Bryan would stick 
to his platform and expose himself to bullets, 
refusing to fire a shot in his own protection, 
while Mr. Wilson knew when the time had 
come to leave the platform and pick up the 
weapon at hand that even the most zealous 
pacifist may not despise if he is not to per- 
mit his principles to become folly. Under no 
circumstances could Mr. Bryan be made to 
fight; Mr. Wilson was trying to avoid being 
forced to fight, but he would not run from 
it. Mr. Bryan’s position in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Wilson became impossible and he re 
signed to be succeeded by Mr. Robert Lansing 


When Mr. Low comes to consider 
the temperamental characteristics of 
the President, we discover that he 
gets as near to him as any man, not in 
the immediate circle of the President’s 
intimates, can. It is an axiom in 
Europe that a sovereign can have no 
friends outside of his own family; and 
in Rome, in the days of Leo XIII, the 
Pope’s barber was very much sought 
after as the only person in the Eternal 
City who could draw near enough to 
that great pontiff to discover, not what 
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he thought—that was plain enough— 
but what he felt; the President has 
not even a barber who will tell tales, 
and Admiral Grayson is the most dis- 
creet of men. 

It is remarkable how well Mr. Low, 
who knows the value of Washington 
gossip, has sifted the realities of the 
President’s personality from its illu- 
sions. Though Washington is famous 
for its attitude of criticism toward 
every President that has lived within 
its limits, it may be said with truth 
that President Wilson has been less 
calumniated in the Capital than any 
other of our Presidents; and there- 
fore Mr. Low has not to concern him- 
self with the muckraking of the idle, 
the vain, or the envious. That the 
President is modest, not disregardful 
of advice—though he seldom asks it, 
and most anxious to fulfil the will of 
the whole people, is corroborated by 
Mr. Low. As an example of Mr. Low’s 
penetration and of his means of get- 
ting at information hitherto consid- 
ered inaccessible, I will merely quote 
this passage: 

Mr. Wilson, it was said in a previous chap- 
ter, once remarked to a friend, “I always try 
to keep my vision ahead of the facts”, and 
the man to whom he said it offers this com- 
ment and explanation: “By a process of 
elimination Mr. Wilson sees the bearing cer- 
tain facts will have on a given situation and 
the effect they will produce, and when the 
facts have produced their results he is pre- 
pared to meet them. This is ascribing to him 
genius, at least an encompassing vision. It 
explains his aversion to seeing people and 
conferring with them, which has been ac- 
cepted as an indication of both strength and 
weakness in a complex character—strength 
because of his self-reliance, weakness be- 
cause he is intolerant of opposition and wants 
everyone to agree with him and does not 
like to be convinced that he is wrong; but 
the truth is he does not want to have his 
vision clouded or his confidence in his own 
conclusions shaken. He knows that most 
men reach their conclusions on superficial 
judgment and without giving due weight to 


the facts; he knows, moreover, that men are 
unconsciously influenced by what we call pub- 
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lic opinion, and public opinion is usually 
valueless when exact knowledge is required 
and facts it too frequently scorns. Mr. Wil- 
keeps himself cloistered pondering the 

There is something almost uncanny in 
the man, in his seclusion, his ear deliberately 
closed to suggestion, sifting and sorting hi 
facts, working on them as a mathematician 
would the factors of an equation; balancing, 
rejecting, eliminating; building up combina- 
tions and destroying them; until at last the 
answer works out, he proves it by his own 
applied rule, and is certain it is correct. It 


son 


facts. 


is one of the mysteries of the man, and I 
frankly confess that to me the man is a 
mystery.” 


It would be unfair to spoil the 
reader’s pleasure in this book, which 
has all the qualities that can make it 
interesting. It is informing, it is the 
revelation of the principles and preju- 
dices of a writer who knows the world, 
and it supplies that occasional irrita- 
tion which tempts one irresistibly to 
a stimulating opposition. And this 
occasional irritation is not the result 
of that “certain condescension in for- 
eigners’”—for Mr. Low cannot be 
looked on as a foreigner—but of 
opinions on political issues that are as 
fixed as they are deftly expressed. In 
his sympathies, Mr. Low attracts one; 
but his antipathies are maddening. 


Interpretation By 
Brown and Co 


Woodrow Wilson, an 
A. Maurice Low. Little, 


MR. OVERTON AS A LITTERA- 
TEUR 


By Martha Plaisted 


There are several surprises in wait- 
ing for the person who picks up Mr. 
Overton’s dictionary of national bi- 
ography which wears the title: “The 
Women Who Make Our Novels”. The 
first is the rather pleasant discovery 
that it is not the least like a diction- 
ary. It has, so to speak, no stock 
definitions, no tags, labels or sewn-in- 
the-collar markings. “Here are la- 
dies”, it seems to say. “They are the 
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best we have in stock and (if you ask 
our private opinion) they are quite 


worth looking over.” In pursuance 
of which sentiment Mr. Overton pro- 
ceeds to set forth with considerable 
gusto the not by any means familiar 
items of interest about thirty-two 
American women writers. 

This figure in itself is a good deal 
of a surprise. Not that it is surpris- 
ing to find that there are thirty-two 
women writers, but that there are 
thirty-two women of such conspicu- 
ous achievement in the field of books 
irrespective of one’s personal likes or 
dislikes. 

To anyone fresh from academic 
corridors and the sweet poison of 
“Major English”, Mr. Overton will 
come as a heresiarch bearing twin 


cups of pain and confusion. As when 
he says: 
There is but one opinion about Edith 


Wharton's work; it is excellent but lifeless; 
it is Greek marble with no Pygmalion near. 
. Henry James had a greater gift 
than Mrs. Wharton and ruined it more com- 
pletely. 


Nor will Mr. Overton entirely get 
by, even with a more worldly audi- 
ence, in respect to his attitude toward 
“Literature”. His contention, which 
extends in a mildly controversial form 
throughout all the sketches in the 
book, is that the writer who has de- 
lighted vast throngs is more entitled 
to wear a star in his crown than is 
the writer who produces a literary 
masterpiece. Inspired by the glories 
of the author of “Pollyanna” he 
writes: 

Stand aside, you who are sophisticated, 
cynical, world-worn or merely flippant! If 
you could see assembled before you in one 
vast throng this hundred thousand and tens 
of thousands more (readers of Pollyanna); 
if you could see them gathered about you 
with eager, upturned faces, what would you 


What you you think 
sophistication would be proof against 


say? could say? Do 


your 

















































the expression on those faces? Do you think 
that you could give them what they need? 
Would your subtleties help them? Would 
they listen to you and go away a little 
braver, a little more comforted, a little 
readier to face life? 

Mr. Overton should forbear to use 
these Ciceronian appeals. The thought 
is insupportable. The upturned faces 
of the followers of “Freckles”, ‘“Pol- 
lyanna”, or the latest Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Council would be more than 
anyone could front with confidence. 
But what conclusion is to be drawn 
from that? Suffice it that Mr. Over- 
ton has done a most interesting and 
provocative book—and a useful one. 
How useful will appear from the fol- 
lowing incident: 

A clever woman who teaches Eng- 
lish in a fashionable city school had 
been suffering from the parental cus- 
tom of “lunches to Mary’s teacher’. 
At all such ceremonies the opening 
formality was a discussion of cur- 
rent literature between mother and 
teacher, daughter listening silently 
over her soup. The first time it oc- 
curred she was taken off her guard. 

“Don’t you think ‘The Heart of 
Rachel’ is the best thing Mrs. Norris 
has ever done?” 

She had not read “The Heart of 
Rachel’. 

Another mother’ banished her 
daughter from the room. “I do so 
want to talk to you about books’, she 
said, “but there’s nothing printed 
nowadays that is fit for a pure young 
girl to read or to hear discussed. I 
don’t even let Kathleen look at the 
newspapers. Now what do you think 
of ‘A Woman of Genius’?” 

“IT could not solve the problem of 
these literary ordeals’, she said. “If 
I continued to say ‘I have not read it’ 
about every book that was suggested 
to me, the mother thought me stupid, 
probably, and unworthy of my pro- 
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fession. And I was too vain and too 
fond of the children to suffer myself 
to be so misjudged. Sometimes, be- 
fore an imminent occasion, I would 
subject my spirit to the torture of 
‘cramming up’ on some of the ‘latest 
books’. If only I had had Mr. Over- 
ton’s book then, I should have risen 
up and called him blessed.” 

As far as the writer’s knowledge 
goes, Mr. Overton’s book is the first 
adequate thing of its kind in this 
country. His friendly, chatty com- 
ments on everyone, from Frances 
Hodgson Burnett to Edith Wharton; 
his knack of picking out the core of 
human interest from the life of each; 
the clever, easy way in which he 
weaves character and craftsmanship 
in equal strands to form his fabric— 
all this makes very enjoyable reading. 
To use a much abused phrase, but a 
good one for all that, the human in- 
terest of Mr. Overton’s book is quite 
engaging. It is not without signifi- 
cance that there are thirty-two prom- 
inent women novelists in the United 
States. Mr. Overton has made it pos- 
sible to hold them all in one’s hand 
like royalty in a pack of cards. He 
places them for us geographically, 
gives us their traditions and environ- 
ment, shows how many owe their suc- 
cess to early training in journalism, 
how many to the fact that they came 
from well-to-do homes, how many to 
early struggles with poverty, how 
many to the tasks of motherhood and 
home-making. 

For all of which one is to be grate- 
ful. Mr. Overton is to be read and en- 
joyed and then controverted, if you 
please. The enjoyment is certain. For 
such as dissent from his point of view 
there remains the perfect answer: 
“Man liveth not by bread alone’. This 
was uttered of the staff of life itself 
and not even the works and pomp of 
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Herbert Hoover have subtracted from 
its truth. 

In any case, read Mr. Overton; in 
divers instances he is better, as “Lit- 
erature”, than his women novelists. 


The Women Who Make Our Novels By 
Grant M. Overton Moffat, Yard and Co 


RECENT BOOKS ON NATURE 
AND THE RED MAN 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


It is difficult to discuss “The Human 
Side of Animals” seriously or pa- 
tiently, after reading the main plan 
and a few of the chapters. Where 
did the writer accumulate such a mass 
of misinformation? 

For instance, in the foreword, he 
mentions as_ well-established facts: 
that skunks lay up stores of paralyzed 
frogs to feed their young; that bears 
bury their dead and guard the grave 
against desecration; that squirrels can 
foresee hard winters; that apes beat 
their fellows with sticks; that wolver- 
ines drop moss-baits from the trees 
to lure the deer; that rats lead their 
blind brothers with sticks. 

After this preliminary strain on our 
credulity, he proceeds to say that 
“evidently, the zebra is well aware 
that the black-and-white stripes of his 
coat take away the sense of solid 
body”, etc. (page 4); that the sable 
is a native of the “polar regions” 
(page 5); that the woodchuck “lives 
in burrows near streams where he 
can catch fish and small animals” 
(page 6); that the bison and the 
buffalo of America are two different 
animals; that “cows are responsive to 
certain kinds of music: a funeral 
march makes them sad, and rag-time 
so disturbs them that they give but 
little milk” (page 21); that horns of 
mountain sheep break from the sheep’s 
heads very easily and furnish dens for 





foxes (page 70); that the beaver has 
a mud-plastering tail (page 153); 
that beavers are black, white, and 
brown: “black beavers are _ best 
known” (page 153); that the ornitho- 
rhynchus is a native of Madagascar 
(page 164). 

The kinship of man and the ani- 
mals is a well-established. scientific 
fact. No one seeks more keenly than 
I do for evidence of the relation- 
ship, but a work based on such fables 
as the foregoing is nothing but a 
mischief-maker. If the publishers had 
submitted the manuscript to some re- 
liable naturalist, they certainly would 
never have published the book. 

“Sunset Canada, British Columbia 
and Beyond” is a copious history and 
guide-book of British Columbia, by 
one who is a historian rather than a 
naturalist. 

It is full of good information on the 
past, present, and future of the west- 
course province of Canada, all made 
readable by clever presentation, and 
finally blessed with a good index, the 
evidence of an expert recorder. 


“Over Indian and Animal Trails” is 
an interesting evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in wild life and in the 
woodcraft of the red man. It is a 
collection of folk-tales that the scien- 
tists may criticize in detail, for there 
are frequent lapses in natural history 
that the red man would not have 
made; such as describing September 
as the Moon of Falling Leaves. That 
name belongs to October in all tribes 
and altitudes of North America. Or, 
calling the bob-cat “Peekompf”; I do 
not recollect that name for the bob- 
cat in any Indian language, though 
it certainly is the Melecite name for 
the pekan or fisher. A curious lapse 
of this kind is making Wabasso, the 
rabbit, brown, while the snow is on 
the ground and the ermine is white. 
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At that time Wabasso is as white as 
the ermine. 

But these are details. The stories 
in the main are full of interest, human 
and woodsy. They are well told and 
so amply reinforced by the superb 
illustrations from the brush of Paul 
Bransom that we forecast a warm re- 
ception from the young people gener- 
ally and the grown-up world that is 
interested in wood-lore. 

“Our Debt to the Red Man” is a 
copious compilation of records that 
show, first, that the Indian, or espec- 
ially the half-breed French Indian, 
was purely the benefactor of the white 
invaders, helping them whenever they 
were in need of help—and that was 
very often in the early pioneer days. 

But it omits to add that the Indians 
who did so were renegades to their 
own people, and that we who benefited 
have responded not merely with base 
ingratitude but with outrageous mas- 
sacres closely paralleling the German 
treatment of the Belgians. 

“Lost Indian Magic” is a charming 
tale by two who are intimately ac- 
quainted with life in the deserts of 
the Southwest. There are, it seems to 
me, occasional discrepancies of fact, 
such as describing the girl of another 
tribe as retaining her own language 
and customs though brought up from 
childhood among the hero’s people; or 
reference to an unwritten law forbid- 
ding a man to marry a woman of an 
enemy tribe—as a matter of fact such 
marriages were not only common, they 
were almost the rule. These things 
seem to jar on one’s sense of realism; 
but they are few and there is enough 
of mystery and romance in the story 
to chain the attention of the general 
reader, while the expert will be pleased 
with its amplitude of Indian lore. 
This is one of the few Indian tales 
that do not introduce any white man 





as an essential of effect. It affords a 
fine picture of the prehistoric red man 
at home, and especially has value in 
putting before us the American Indian 
as a human being. 





The Human Side of Animals. By Royal 
Dixon. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Sunset Canada, British Columbia and Be- 
yond. By Archie Bell. The Page Co. 

Over Indian and Animal Trails. By Jean 
M. Thompson. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Our Debt to the Red Man. By L. S. 
Houghton. The Stratford Co. 

Lost Indian Magic. By Grace and Carl 
Moon. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEWS- 
PAPER 


By Edward W. Townsend 


If Frank M. O’Brien had lived in 
early Victorian days and undertaken a 
work comparable to his “The Story of 
the ‘Sun’”, the literary fashion of 
the time might have induced him to 
write some such subtitle as, “Being an 
Account of the Beginning and Growth 
of a Famous Journal, with Narratives 
of Many Persons of Great Prominence 
in Journalism, Literature, Politics, the 
Theatre, and Prize Ring”. But we are 
reminded by Edward Page Mitchell, 
editor of today’s “Sun”, that no such 
book as this brightened the early days 
of Victoria’s or any other reign, for, 
writes Mr. Mitchell in his introduc- 
tion, “Probably for the first time in 
literature of this sort, we have a real 
biography of a newspaper itself, ex- 
hibiting every function of its organ- 
ism, illustrating every quality which 
has been conspicuous in the successive 
stages of its growth”. That is a prop- 
erty of the story which will, of course, 
make it of great and permanent value 
to journalists throughout the world, 
but the author has succeeded in in- 
cluding, also, a vital stream of anec- 
dotes illustrating many phases of New 
York life which will delight others 
than journalists. 
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We find in one suggestive paragraph 
hints of the accomplishments of men 
whose names fill an important page in 
any roll of American literary chiefs. 
We learn what had been and was being 
written in the “Sun’s” birth year by 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, N. P. Willis, G. P. Morris, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Ticknor, Longfel- 
low, and Whittier. You finish the 
paragraph to ask yourself if as many 
poets, historians, novelists have risen 
far above the horizon since the “Sun” 
first began to shine. 

“Sun” readers of today will chuckle 
to learn that in the very first month of 
its life, when Barney Williams was its 
only newsboy, the removal of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury got but two 
lines in the news, where the story of 
the feeding of the anaconda in the 
American Museum was told in a quar- 
ter of a column; the arrival in the city 
of Henry Clay was not so featured as 
was the newsy performance of a Miss 
Susan Allen who “bought a cigar on 
Broadway and was arrested when she 
smoked it while she danced in the 
street”. Yet the youthful journal’s 
contemporaries wondered why Barney 
Williams was selling so many “Suns”! 
One more example of the kind of fea- 
ture story which gave the “Sun” its 
early popularity: “Arrest of the 
Siamese twins for beating a man”. 
It would be worth while to provide an- 
other set of Siamese twins and induce 
them to beat a man so that one of the 
present-day “Sun” young men might 
tell us the story. 

There was a lamentable lack of per- 
sonal cordiality observed among edi- 
tors in the first half of the last cen- 
tury; horsewhip and even pistol en- 
counters were not infrequent; but the 
“Sun’s” first editor, Benjamin H. Day, 
although not seeming to lack in the 
prevalent truculency, was never en- 
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gaged in these extra-editorial activi- 
ties, which permits our author to com- 
ment, “Persons gunning for editors 
seemed to neglect Mr. Day for Mr. 
Bennett”’. 

New York is old-fashioned in these 
days, not only in respect to these whip 
and pistol diversions, but in more con- 
ventional entertainments. Theatre 
audiences were never too bored, too re- 
served, to signify their preferences or 
animosities by sprightly uses of their 
hands for purposes more demonstra- 
tive than polite applause. If your ad- 
miration for Mrs. Kemble’s art sur- 
passed that of your esteem for the art 
of Mrs. Woods, a knockout blow was 
delivered as more convincing than any 
mere vocal deliverance. And we've 
nothing new! Vaudeville? To your 
liking at Niblo’s Garden. Circus? At 
Vauxhall Garden. Dancing? Barney 
Williams had begun to dance into na- 
tional fame at the Franklin. The 
legitimate? Edwin Forrest, Hackett, 
Charles Keane, the Kembles, the 
Woodses were appearing before de- 
lighted and sometimes riotous crowds 
in the city’s numerous playhouses. 

Mr. O’Brien writes so fast of the 
fascinating things he learned from the 
rising “Sun’s” news pages that the 
reader is like to lose breath keeping 
pace with him. He has so much to 
tell! “The hotels were temples of 
plenty. English travelers going to the 
new Astor, the American, Niblo’s, the 
New York House, recoiled in horror 
at the appetite of the Yankees. At 
breakfast they saw the untutored 
American break two or three boiled 
eggs into a tumbler and eat therefrom 
—and-then wrote letters to the Lon- 
don ‘Times’ about it.” And were well 
scorched by the “Sun” for doing so. 
“There was gambling on Park Row, 
games in the Elysian Fields of Ho- 
boken, and duels there on week-days, 


picnicking in the woods about where 
the Ritz Carlton stands today and 
horse-racing on upper Broadway.” 
And of a later period, 1852: “Lola 
Montez, the champion heart-breaker 
of her century, danced hither and yon. 
The volunteer firemen ran with their 
engines and broke one another’s heads. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, designed to direct youth to gen- 
tler practices, was organized. Messrs. 
Heenan, Morrissey and Yankee Sulli- 
van furnished at frequent intervals in- 
spiration to American youth. Litera- 
ture was still advancing in New Eng- 
land. Persons of refinement were 
reading Hawthorne’s ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’. But brows both high and low 
were bent over the installments in ‘The 
National Era’ of the most fascinating 
story of the period, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’.” How 
easy it must have been to turn out an 
interesting paper in those happy and 
tumultuous days! 

Mr. O’Brien, of course, gives an ex- 
tended biography of Charles A. Dana, 
but more than the longer biography 
some readers will dote upon this jewel 
of condensation: “But who was this 
Dana who was taking up at forty- 
eight the burden (conduct of the 
‘Sun’) that a younger man was laying 
down almost wearily? It is very likely 
that he was not well known to readers 
of the ‘Sun’. The newspaper world 
knew him as one who had been the 
backbone of Greeley’s ‘Tribune’ in the 
turbulent period before the Civil War. 
The army knew him as a man who had 
been chosen by Lincoln and Stanton 
for important and confidential mis- 
sions. Students knew him as one 
of the authors of ‘The American 
Cyclopedia’. By many firesides his 
name was familiar as the compiler of 
‘The Household Book of Poetry’. 
Highbrows remembered him as one of 
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the geniuses of Brook Farm Colony.” 

A truly fascinating history from 
which one may gather that from Ben 
Day to Frank Munsey the conductors 
of the “Sun” have had a mission to 
which its not many editors have de- 
voted their talents with peculiar 
energy and unanimity—to make an in- 
teresting newspaper. 

So, what do you lack, my masters? 
What do you lack? Mr. O’Brien’s 
story tells a thousand and one tales 
which include all the elements the best- 
sellers work with, not omitting one 
piece of scandal—to which I refuse 
credence—that “Miss Fannie” Van 
Cortlandt was a slangy young person. 





The Story of the “Sun”. By Frank M. 
O’Brien. George H. Doran Company. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT AT 
HOME 


By Maria Moravsky 


The descriptions of every-day Rus- 
sian country life in “The Village” are 
vivid, full, and truthful. I cannot say 
the same thing about the ideas which 
we find in this book. The author 
seems to be as impartial as possible; 
he avoids telling his plans of “how to 
save Russia”: but his peasants talk 
sometimes as if they read too many 
editorials from New York newspapers. 

Take for example that phrase about 
“the iron discipline” in the army, 
which alone can save Russia. The 
meaning and the combination of these 
words are entirely foreign! And an 
old Russian peasant was supposed to 
say them! I doubt if Mr. Poole had 
a good interpreter. - 

And then, that talk about the death 
penalty, which “all the officers and a 
good many soldiers, too, would be glad 
to see back”: this is certainly not the 
spirit of our people, who were always 
strongly opposed to capital punish- 
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ment, and believed that only God has 
the right to take life from anybody. 
The death penalty for non-political 
crimes was abolished in Russia in the 
seventeenth century, and no normal, 
typical Russian ever wanted it to be 
reestablished. Leo Tolstoi expressed 
the opinion of the whole nation when 
he protested passionately against this 
barbaric punishment, which our auto- 
cratic government lawlessly revived. 

The author met in Russia mostly 
the small, peasant bourgeoisie. His 
host and interpreter, Juvenale Ivano- 
vich, is a small land-owner. He has 
two farms, and does not spend all his 
time working on the soil, like millions 
and millions of Russians. He can 
afford to go to Petrograd for a few 
years and occupy himself with politics, 
romantic love, and science, while the 
others work for him at his model 
farms. It was he from whom Mr. 
Poole got most of his information 
about the village. 

The owner of the mill where about 
forty workingmen toil, the owner of 
the tea-house, the owner of the bee- 
hives—it is always these “thrifty and 
prosperous” small owners who talk 
from the pages of the book. And their 
points of view are alike: they all hate, 
fear, and condemn the communistic 
ownership of the land. 

But everybody knows that the com- 
mon ownership of land existed in Rus- 
sia for centuries and was considered 
by the peasants to be the best form 
of ownership. “Land belongs to God”, 
repeated whole generations of our 
moujiks, and they believed that every 
piece of it was given to the people for 
their common, brotherly use. This 
belief is quite natural for our coun- 
try, with its vast areas, where people 
always felt helpless and lost when 
they tried to live by themselves. The 
cooperative work and common prop- 
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erty helped them to struggle against 
the severe climate, and taught them 
solidarity and brotherhood. 

Every village was a little commune, 
where all the important matters were 
decided by “mir’—a gathering of all 
the grown-up men. During the war 
women took part in the mir too. Mr. 
Poole scarcely mentions this thor- 
oughly and typically Russian economic 
organization; he seems to know very 
little about it. But it is very impor- 
tant to know, because the People’s 
Councils or Soviets, who now rule 
Russia, sprang from this ancient in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Poole’s book is animating, it 
reads like a novel, and is worth read- 
ing because of many first-hand obser- 
vations of Russian character and 
environment. But the reader must re- 
member that the author shows us only 
a little part of the truth about Russia. 





The Village. 
Ernest Poole. 


Russian Impressions By 
The Macmillan Co. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STORY 
OF THE “LOST PROVINCES” 


By A. G. H. Spiers 


In the armistice terms handed by 
Foch to the Germans, he seems to 
have settled, with a stroke of the pen, 
one of the issues of the war. Alsace 
and Lorraine are referred to as “in- 
vaded territory”; the Germans being 
beaten, these provinces will, as a mat- 
ter of course, be returned to their 
former owners. Should the members 
of the Peace Conference think it 
necessary to reconsider this question, 
they will find pertinent information in 
“Les Anciennes Républiques Alsacien- 
nes”. The author of this book, Louis 
Batiffol, is the librarian of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and has made a name 
as a scholarly historian by such works 
as his studies on the Renaissance, 
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Marie de Medici, Louis XIII, and the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. His recent 
book is a history of Alsace, studied 
with a view to bringing out its tra- 
ditional political temper and its racial 
affinities. The Alsatians are of Celtic 
origin; they have never suffered an 
influx of foreigners such as to modify 
their race; and they have, from the 
beginning, showed a strong leaning 
toward democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Subjugated by Germanic rulers 
in the ninth century, their cities shook 
off this domination at the end of the 
Middle Ages, becoming gradually dur- 
ing the Renaissance the independent 
republics which sought the protection 
of France in the seventeenth century. 
When France, under Louis XIV, 
sought to hold them too closely, their 
spirit of independence took umbrage 
for a time; but during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries these suspi- 
cions proved unfounded, and they then 
joined freely in the life of France 
until 1870. 

M. Batiffol’s book is pleasant in 
style and should be read by all. His 
conclusions are summed up in the last 
paragraph, which I quote as especially 
worthy of our attention. “I shall 
consider that I have attained my 
objective, if I have succeeded in mak- 
ing my readers love this little people. 
The events of its troubled history 
prove it to be one of the best branches 
of the French family; but it possesses 
a soul that is reserved, reflective, 
proud, and obstinately devoted to 
liberty, a soul which we must take into 
account if we would win this people 
over and keep it with us.” 





Les Anciennes Républiques Alsaciennes. By 
Louis Batiffol. Paris: E. Flammarion. 
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By Georgiana Goddard King 
“Sonnica” was a tour de force, of 


the kind that all young men of parts 
or promise in the ’nineties aspired to. 
The ultimate source was the “Sa- 
lammbo” of Flaubert; the immediate, 
such books as the “Thais” of Anatole 
France and the “Aphrodite” of Pierre 
Loiiys. It gave opportunity for studied 
and brilliant description in set pieces, 
for fantastical scraps of erudition not 
too hard to come by, for a flavor of 
corruption that the ’nineties found ir- 
resistible. In two things the Valen- 
cian Blasco Ibafiez differed from the 
rest: the first, that he found his theme 
at home—in that terrible resistance of 
Iberians to an invading enemy that 
has supplied ever since to Spanish his- 
tory its greatest glories—and laid his 
scene in his own region, at Sagunto, 
whence on a fine day from the ruined 
hilltop acropolis, Valencia is seen far 
and white against a blue sea. The sec- 
ond is that whereas Flaubert left you 
dazzled but cold, and Loiiys left you 
scandalized and a little disgusted, this 
young man has known how to catch 
you up into the feeling of his person- 
ages and evokes regret at what they 
must endure. 

The familiar figures are all mar- 
shaled: the cultured Greek, the beauti- 
ful courtesan, the parasite out of 
classical comedy, the young lovers out 
of Theocritus; and the familiar scenes 
are set: the antique city, the tavern, 
the toilet, the banquet, the dance. A 
novel episode is the diverting view of 
republican Rome, coarse, laborious, 
“on the make”, her citizens—except 
for their preoccupation with agricul- 
ture, not with trade—precisely the 
commercial sort of brute we hear de- 
nounced on all hands today. To a fair 
number of passages current history 
lends piquancy: the issues between 
Rome and Carthage are defined as 
though written yesterday, and the rea- 
sons why certain Saguntines would 
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have preferred to maintain neutrality, 
and the Roman motives for concluding 
peace when Carthaginian mercenaries 
were in revolt. It is not due simply 
to the fact that the translator was a 
lady—for the author has something in 
his temper both cool and dry—that the 
tale, while dealing with immoral people 
and even improper conduct, contains 
nothing to offend. It has more docu- 
mentary value, however, in respect of 
the author than of the subject. 
Another story which has lately been 
translated is as pure as an intaglio 
but less aloof. “The Cabin” was writ- 
ten in the last year of the last cen- 
tury: it deals with a tiny farm in the 
fertile region of truck-farms that lie 
about Valencia. One family was 
ruined by the landlord’s tyranny and 
a curse fell upon the place: when a 
man came from outside, unaware of 
the history, the curse fell on him and 
his. It is as inevitable as Greek 
tragedy; and indeed the little tale, so 
direct, so certain in development, so 
brief in climax, is a piece of flawless 
art. With rare and subtle skill the 
author begins by presenting the big 
bully who is to be the villain, in a light 
not wholly unpleasant, as a comely, 
strong, and pampered animal, whole- 
some and natural; and secures for his 
hard-working wife a sympathy not to 
be shaken off. Then the sad story of 
the first family’s ruin is revealed in a 
way to rouse the same horror and in- 
dignation that all the neighbors feel; 
this being not only accounted for but 
justified, the innocent, hard-pressed 
strangers who are to suffer under it 
are introduced. They are lightly 
touched but surely, so that you know 
one child from another; you watch the 
rebuilding, replanting, the slow sav- 
ing, the false appearance of peace— 
bought dearly by grief—the tragic 
error, the cruel close in which the very 
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animals suffer and the reader shrinks. 
The work has nothing photographic, 
but it has utter fidelity to life: to the 
types and temper of the Valencian 
peasantry, to customs and ways of 
speech, to the sounds and smells of the 
lush, warm, watered land. 

The author faces life as it is, with- 
out blinking but without condoning. 
Comparing this with “Pelle the Con- 
queror”, two great differences appear: 
the moral issues are not obscured, the 
unjust is called unjust, the filthy is 
called filthy still; but on the other hand 
there is no rearrangement or solution 
in the interest of what is called poetic 
justice, there is no epilogue in which 
everyone shall be made comfortable. 
As after reading Shakespeare, you are 
left with the clear perception of moral 
values, content therewith—purged by 
pity and terror. 


Sonnica. By Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez, trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Frances Douglas. 
Duffield and Co. 

The Cabin (La Barraca) By Vicente 
Blasco Ib4fiez, translated from the Spanish 
by Dr. Francis Haffkine Snow and Beatrice 
M. Metoka. Alfred A. Knopf 


A BOOK OF PRESENT IMPOR- 
TANCE 


By Stephen P. Duggan 


“The Eastern Question, An Histori- 
cal Study in European Diplomacy”, is 
an admirable and much-needed book. 
The reader of French in search of a 
good account of the Eastern question 
had it in M. Driault’s “La Question 
d’Orient”, but though large numbers 
of books and monographs have been 
written in English on various aspects 
of the Eastern question, there has 
been no good general account. Such 
an account is now supplied by Mr. 
Marriott. 

The mechanics of the book is excel- 
lent. It is well-printed on excellent 
paper—an unusual thing in these days. 
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It is provided with ten maps, one of 
which is geographical, another eth- 
nological, and the remainder histori- 
cal, covering the period from the 
Roman Empire to the present time. 
They are all good. At the close of each 
chapter is quite a full bibliography 
which shows the author to be familiar 
with the material bearing upon the 
subject in French and German as well 
as in English and having to do with 
other aspects of the problem than the 
political and diplomatic. The ap- 
pendices at the close of the book will 
be helpful to the close student of the 
subject. And there is an excellent in- 
dex. 

After an introductory chapter de- 
signed to enable the student to get his 
orientation in the difficult problem by 
explaining the different factors in- 
volved and their relative importance, 
Mr. Marriott proceeds to a second 
chapter entitled “Physics and Poli- 
tics”. This is an admirable descrip- 
tion of the geography of the Balkans 
and impresses the reader with the 
physical difficulties of the Eastern 
question. It convinces him that cen- 
tralization is an impossible and con- 
federation a probable solution of the 
political problems of the peninsula. 
The history of the Eastern question 
then follows, beginning with the ad- 
vent of the Ottomans and brought 
down to date. 

Probably no political question in 
European history is so difficult to un- 
derstand as the one treated in this 
book. That is due to the number of 
factors involved; the place of the Otto- 
man Empire in the European system; 
the relations of the small Balkan 
States to their former master, to each 
other, and to the Great Powers; the 
problem of the Straits and Constanti- 
nople; the competition between Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary for hege- 


mony in the Balkans; and England’s 
interest in the safety of her communi- 
cations with her Eastern possessions. 
The reader of the book will obtain a 
clear and fair statement upon every 
one of these factors in the problems. 
He will learn how small a part the 
welfare of the unhappy Balkan peoples 
played in the diplomacy of the ques- 
tion; how intent the Powers were 
upon securing special privileges from 
the Turk for themselves at the expense 
of their coreligionists; how the policy 
of intrigue and deceit inevitably en- 
gendered the hatreds which brought 
about the present catastrophe. Mr. 
Marriott in his epilogue wisely re- 
frains from suggesting what the solu- 
tion of the Eastern question may be at 
the coming Peace Conference, but he 
indicates the principle of justice upon 
which a durable solution must be 
based. The intelligent American seek- 
ing to understand such a solution will 
find its historical background ex- 
cellently portrayed in this volume. 


The Eastern Question, An Historical Study 
in European Diplomacy. By J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, M.A. Oxford University Press. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
PLAYS 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


The mass of printed plays is so 
great, even in English, that few can, 
or would care to, own them all, still 
less, perhaps, to read them all. Yet 
only by reading certain of them— 
since we have no theatre that keeps 
them alive—can we form any just idea 
of the changes and progress in dra- 
matic technique and substance during 
the past century. Accordingly, Mr. 
Moses has gathered in one book the 
complete texts of twenty-one repre- 
sentative English plays, each with a 
short biographical and critical intro- 
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duction, beginning with the “Virgin- Shaw or Barrie, weakening consider- 
ius” of Sheridan Knowles, and ending ably the representative character of 
with plays by Barker, Masefield, and the twentieth century list. But, as the 
the modern Irishmen. None is in- works of these writers are familiar, 
cluded which was not actually in the and easily available elsewhere, the 
theatre repertoire, and from “Vir- harm is not great. The book remains 
ginius” (1820) to “The Gay Lord a useful compilation, containing, if 
Quex” (1899) these plays admirably read carefully, a considerable dra- 
illustrate the progress of the English matic education. 

drama. Copyright restrictions have, ae 

unfortunately, compelled the omission Representative British Dramas—Victorian 


° and Modern Edited by Montrose J. Moses 
from the latter portion of any work by Little. Brown and Co. 


ADVENTURE 
BY W. BRYHER 


I am amorous, Adventure, 
Of your winds, 
Salt water, 
The pointed stars. 


I would burn my loneliness to love of you. 
Take my truant wildness, 
Crush it for your dream. 


I am stung to madness 
By the fishing masts, 
The lights not to be reached 
Between these boughs. 


The fragile wind 
Brings to me its softness, 
The gathered softness of blue pansies ;— 
Promises, passes, 
Is gone to sea. 


I have crept from life to dream of you, 
With only the loveliness of night to hurt me, 
Sleep, 
The cool stars. 


I am alien 
Because I come 


Adventure, 
Do not pass me like the wind. 








HUGH WALPOLE 











JEREMY 
BY HUGH WALPOLE 


(Continued) 


CHAPTER VI 
The Sea Captain 
§1 

Very few matter-of-fact citizens of 
the present-day world will understand 
the part that the sea used to play in 
our young lives thirty years ago in 
Polchester. 

It is very easy to look at the map 
and say that the sea is a considerable 
distance from Polchester, and that 
even if you stood on the highest ridge 
of the highest corn-field above the 
town, you would not be able to catch 
the faintest glimpse of it. That may 
be true, although I myself can never 
be completely assured, possessing as 
vividly as I do a memory of a day 
when I stood with my nurse at the 
edge of Merazion Woods and, gazing 
out to the horizon, saw a fleet of ships 
full-sail upon the bluest of seas and 
would not be persuaded that it was 
merely a wrack of clouds. That may 
be or no; the fact remains that Pol- 
chester sniffed the sea from afar, was 
caught with sea breezes and bathed 
in reflected sea-lights: again and 
again of an evening the cathedral 
sailed on dust and shadow toward the 
horizon, a great white ghost of a gal- 
leon, and the young citizens of the 
town with wondering eyes watched it 
go. But there were more positive 
influences than mere cloud and light. 
We had, in the lower part of our town, 
sailors, quite a number of them. There 
were the old white-bearded ones who 
would sit upon tubs and tell smuggling 





tales; these haunted the river Pol, 
fished in it, ferried people across it, 
and let out boats for hire. There were 
younger sailors who, tired of the still 
life of their little villages and dread- 
ing the real, hard work of a life at 
sea, lurched and slouched by the Pol’s 
river bed, fishing a little, sleeping, 
eating and drinking a great deal. 

And there were the true sailors, 
passing through perhaps on their way 
to Drymouth to join their ships, stay- 
ing in the town for a day or two to 
visit their relatives, or simply stop- 
ping for an hour or so to gaze open- 
mouthed at the cathedral and the 
market-place and the canons and the 
old women. These men sometimes had 
gold rings in their ears and their 
faces were often colored a dark, rich 
brown, and they carried bundles across 
their backs, all in the traditional style. 

Then there were influences more 
subtle than either clouds or men. 
There were the influences of the places 
that we had ourselves seen in our 
summer holidays—Rafiel and St. Lowe, 
Marion Bay or Borhaze—and, on the 
other coast, Newlock with its vast 
stretch of yellow sand, St. Borse with 
its wild seas and giant Borse Head, 
or St. Nails in Cove with its colored 
rocks and sparkling shells. Every 
child had his own place; my place was, 
like Jeremy’s, Rafiel—and a better, 
more beautiful place in the whole 
world you will not find. And each 
place has its own legend: at Rafiel the 
gold-laced pirates and the turnip-field, 
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at Polwint the giant excise man, at 
Borhaze the smugglers of Trezent 
Rock, at St. Borse the wreck of “The 
Golden Galleon” in the year 1563 with 
its wonderful treasure, and at St. 
Maitsin Cove the famous Witch of St. 
Maitsin Church Town who turned 
men’s bones into water and filled St. 
Maitsin’s Church with snakes. Back 
from our summer holidays, treasuring 
these stories together with our collec- 
tions of shells and seaweed and dried 
flowers, we came; and so the tales set- 
tled in Polchester streets and crept 
into the heart of the Polchester cob- 
bles and haunted the Polchester cor- 
ners by the fire, and even invaded with 
their romantic, peering, mischievous 
faces the solemn aisles of the cathe- 
dral itself. 

The sea was at the heart of all of 
them, and whenever a sea breeze blew 
down the street, carrying with it 
whispers of straw from the field or 
dandelion seeds or smell of sea-pinks, 
we children lifted our noses and 
sniffed and sniffed; and saw the waves 
curl in across the shore, or breakers 
burst upon the rocks, and whispered 
to one another of the smugglers of 
Trezent or the gold-laced pirates of 
Rafiel. 

But I think that none of us adored 
the sea as Jeremy did. From that 
first moment when as a small baby he 
had been held up in Rafiel Cave to see 
the tops of the waves catch the morn- 
ing light as they rolled over to shore, 
he had adored it. He had never felt 
any fear of it; he had been able to 
swim since he could remember, and he 
simply lived for those days at the end 
of July when they would all, in a 
frantic hurry and confusion, take the 
train for Rafiel and arrive at Cow 
Farm in the evening, with the roar of 
the sea coming across the quiet fields 
to mingle with the lowing of the cows 


and the bleating of the sheep. He had 
in his bedroom a wonderful collection 
of dusty and sticky sea-shells, and 
these he would turn over and over, let- 
ting them run through his fingers as 
a miser counts his gold. 

Let him catch the faintest glimpse 
of a shadow of a sailor in the street 
and he was after it; and he had once, 
when he was only four or five, been 
caught by the terrified Jampot only 
just in time walking away confidently 
down the market-place, his hand in the 
huge grasp of a villainous-looking 
mariner. He was exceedingly happy 
in his home, but he did often wonder 
whether he would not run away to 
sea; of course he was going to be a 
sailor, but it seemed so long to wait 
until he was thirteen or fourteen, and 
there was the sea all the time rolling 
in and out and inviting him to come. 

Mrs. Cole warned Miss Jones of this 
taste of Jeremy’s: “Never let him 
speak to a sailor, Miss Jones. There 
are some horrible men in the town and 
Jeremy simply is not to be trusted 
when sailors are concerned.” 

Miss Jones, however, could not be 
always on her guard and fate is 
stronger than any governess. 


§2 

Early in February there came one 
of those hints of spring that in Glebe- 
shire, more than in any other place in 
the world, thrill and stir the heart. 
Generally they give very little in ac- 
tual reward and are followed by weeks 
of hail and sleet and wind, but for that 
reason alone their burning promise is 
beyond all other promises beguiling. 
Jeremy got up one morning to feel 
that somewhere behind the thick wet 
mists of the early hours there was a 
blazing sun. After breakfast, open- 
ing the window and leaning out, he 
could see the leaves of the garden still 








shining with the early glitter and the 
earth channeled into fissures and 
breaks; dark and hard under the sil- 
‘er-threaded frost, beneath the rind of 
the soil, he could feel the pushing, 
heaving life struggling to answer the 
call of the sun above it. Far down the 
road toward the orchards a dim veil 
of gold was spreading behind the walls 
of the mist; the sparrows on the 
almond-tree near his window chattered 
like the girls of the high school, and 
blue shadows stole into the dim, grey 
sky just as light breaks upon an early 
morning sea; the air was warm be- 
hind the outer wall of the frosty morn- 
ing, and the faint gold of the first 
crocus beneath the garden-wall near 
the pantry door where always the first 
crocuses came, caught his eye. Even 
as he watched the sun burst the mist, 
the trees changed from dim grey to 
sharp black, the blue flooded the sky, 
and the cathedral beyond the trees 
shone like a house of crystal. 

All this meant spring and spring 
meant hunting for snowdrops in the 
meads. Jeremy informed Miss Jones 
and Miss Jones was, of course, agree- 
able. They would walk that way after 
luncheon. 

The meads fall in a broad green 
slope from the old cathedral battle- 
ment down to the river Pol. Their 
long stretches of meadow are scattered 
with trees, some of the oldest oaks in 
Glebeshire, and they are finally 
bounded by the winding path of the 
Rope Walk that skirts the river bank. 
Along the Rope Walk in March and 
April the daffodils first and the prim- 
roses afterward are so thick that from 
the cathedral walls the Rope Walk 
looks as though it wandered between 
pools and lakes of gold. In the or- 
chards on the hill, also, they run like 
rivers. 

Upon this afternoon there were only 
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the trees, faintly pink along the river, 
and the wide unbroken carpet of 
green. Miss Jones walked up and 
down the Rope Walk while Mary told 
her an endless and exceedingly con- 
fused story that had begun more than 
a week ago and had reached by now 
such a state of “to be continued in our 
next” that Miss Jones had only the 
vaguest idea of what it was all about. 
Her mind therefore wandered, as in- 
deed did always the minds of Mary’s 
audiences, and Mary never noticed 
but stared with the rapt gaze of the 
creator through her enormous glasses, 
out into an enchanted world of golden 
princesses, white elephants, and ropes 
and ropes of rubies. Miss Jones, 
meanwhile, thought of her young days, 
her illnesses, and a certain hat that 
she had seen in Thornley’s windows in 
Market Street. Jeremy, attended by 
the dog Hamlet, hunted among the 
trees for snowdrops. 

Hamlet had been worried ever since 
he could remember by a theory about 
rabbits. He had been told, of course, 
about rabbits by his parents and it 
had even been suggested to him that 
he would be a mighty hunter of the 
same when he grew to a certain age. 
He had now reached that age, but 
never arabbit as yet had he en- 
countered. He might even have con- 
cluded that the whole rabbit story was 
a myth and a legend, were it not that 
certain scents and odors were forever 
tantalizing his nose that could, his in- 
stinct told him, mean rabbit and only 
rabbit. These scents met him at the 
most tantalizing times, pulling him 
this way and that, exciting the wildest 
hopes in him afterward condemned to 
sterility; as ghosts haunt the con- 
vinced and trusting spiritualist, so did 
rabbits haunt Hamlet. He dreamed 
of rabbits at night, he tasted rabbits 
in his food, he saw them scale the air 








and swim the stream—now he was 
close on their trail, now he had them 
round that tree, up that hill, down that 
hole, sitting tranquilly in 
front of the schoolroom fire he would 
scent them; always they eluded him, 
laughed at him, mocked him with 
their stumpy tails. They were rap- 
idly becoming the obsession of his 
nights and days. 

Upon this afternoon the air was 
full of rabbit. The meads seemed to 
breathe rabbit. He left his master, 
rushed hither and thither, barked and 
whined, scratched the soil, ran round 
trees, lay cautiously motionless wait- 
ing for his foes and, now and then, 
sat and laughed at himself for a lu- 
dicrous rabbit-bemused idiot. He had 
a delightful afternoon : 

Jeremy was then left entirely to 
himself and wandered about, looking 
for snowdrops under the trees, talking 
to himself, lost in a chain of ideas 
that included food, and the sea, and 
catapults, and a sore finger, and what 
school would be like, and whether he 
could knock down the dean’s youngest 
Ernest, whom he hated without know- 
ing why. 

He was lost in these thoughts and 
had, indeed, wandered almost into the 
little wood that lies at the foot of the 
orchards, when he heard a deep, rich 
voice say: 

“T suppose you ’aven’t such a thing 
as a match upon you anywhere, young 
gentleman?” 

He liked to be asked for a match, a 
manly thing to be supposed to pos- 
sess, but of course he hadn’t one, 
owing to the stupidity of elderly rela- 
tives, so he looked up and said po- 
litely: “No, I’m afraid I haven’t’”. 
Then how his heart whacked beneath 
his waistcoat! There, standing in 
front of him, was the very figure of 
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his dreams in every detail! 

Looking down upon Jeremy was a 
gentleman of middle age whom ex- 
perienced men of the world would 


have most certainly described as 
“seedy”. Jeremy did not see his 
“seediness”. He saw first his face, 


which was of a deep brown copper 
color, turning here and there to a 
handsome purple; ill-shaved, perhaps, 
but with a fine round nose and a large 
smiling mouth. He saw black curling 
hair and a yachting cap, faded this 
last and the white of it a dirty grey, 
but set on jauntily at a magnificent 
angle. He saw a suit of dark navy 
blue, this again faded, spotted, too, 
with many stains, ragged at the 
trouser-ends and even torn in one 
place above the elbow, fitting also so 
closely to the figure that it must have 
been at bursting point. He saw round 
the neck a dark navy handkerchief 
and down the front of the coat brass 
buttons that shook and trembled as 
their owner’s chest heaved. 

And what a chest! Jeremy had 
never conceived that any human being 
could be so thick and so broad. The 
back, spreading to the farthest limits 
of the shiny seams of the coat, was 
like a wall. The thighs were pillows, 
the arms bolsters and yet not fat, 
mind you—simply muscle, all of it. 
One could see in a minute that it was 
all muscle, the chest thrust forward, 
the legs spread wide, the bull-neck 
bursting the handkerchief, everything 
that Jeremy himself most wished to 
be. A sailor, a monument of strength, 
with the scent of his “shag” strong 
enough to smell a mile away and—yes, 
most marvelous of all, gold rings in 
his ears! His chest would be tattooed 
probably, and perhaps his legs also. 

There, on the back of his hand, was 
a blue anchor. Jeremy looked 









































up and trembled lest the vision should 
fade, then flung a hurried look around 
him to see whether Miss Jones was 
near. No one was about. He was 
alone with the desire of his life. 

“I’m so sorry I haven’t a match”, 
he said. “I’m not allowed to have 
them, you know.” 

“No, I suppose not”, said the vision. 
“Just my blamed luck. There I am 
with ’undreds of pounds lying around 
my room at ’ome careless as you please, 
and then held up for a blooming match. 
What’s gold to a man like me? Buta 
match . . . there you are 
that’s life.” 

He looked at Jeremy with great in- 
terest; he took in, as Jeremy realized, 
every detail of his personal appear- 
ance. 

“IT like boys”, he said. ‘“’ad two 
myself—’ealthy little nippers they 
was. Both dead, ’ere today and gone 
tomorrer, as you might say. Got your 
nurse ’anging around anywhere?” 

“Nurse!” said Jeremy indignantly, 
“T don’t have a nurse. I’m much too 
old! There is a governess, but she’s 
over there talking to Mary—she’s my 
sister. But they won’t bother yet— 
not till the cathedral bell begins.” 

“No intention of ’urting your feel- 
ings, young fellow, my lad. Didn’t 
think you’d want a nurse, of course— 
big chap like you. Thought you might 
’ave a baby brother or such. No 
offense—I suppose you ’aven’t begun 
to smoke yet. Can’t offer you some 
tobacco ?” 

Jeremy colored. The man was 
laughing at him. 

“I’m eight if you want to know”, 
he said, “and I’m going to school in 
September.” 

“School!” said the mariner, sniffing 
contemptuously. “I don’ think much 
of school, if you ask me. Now I never 
went to school and I can’t see that I’m 
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much the worse for not ’aving been 
there. Contrariwise—I’ve seen many 
a fine, promising lad spoiled by too 
much schooling. Be a man of the 
world, I say, that’s the direction you 
want to sail in.” 

“Did you really never go to school?” 
asked Jeremy. 

“Not I!” replied the sailor. “Flung 
out at the age of six I was, turned into 
a boat sailing to the West Indies and 
left to shift for myself—and ’ere I 
am today a captain of as fine a craft 
as you’re ever likely to see with gold 
in ’er lockers and peacocks in the ’old 
—all in a manner of speaking, you 
know.” 

Jeremy’s eyes glittered; his face 
was flushed a brilliant red. Hamlet 
had returned from his rabbit hunting 
and sat with his tongue out and a 
wild, adventurous eye glittering up at 
his master from behind his hair, yet 
he was not noticed. 

“You were very lucky”, he said de- 
voutly, then he went on hurriedly: 

“Would you mind—you see Miss 
Jones may come at any moment— 
would you mind—” he choked. 

“Would I mind what?” asked the 
captain. 

“Would you mind telling me? Are 
you tattooed on your body, snakes and 
ships and things like a gardener once 
we had? He had a sea-serpent all 
down his back. He showed me one 
day—” 

The captain smiled proudly. 

“Tattooed! Talk of tattooing! I'll 
show yer—and it isn’t everybody I’d 
do it for neither. But I’ve taken a 
fancy to you, like my own young nip- 
per what died.” 

With an air of vast ceremony as 
though he were throwing open the 
door to all the universe, he slowly un- 
wound from about his neck the dark 
blue handkerchief, unbuttoned his 
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coat, then a grimy shirt, and displayed 
a wall of deep brown chest. This fine 
expanse had no hair upon it but was 
illuminated with a superb picture of a 
ship in full sail against a setting sun, 
all worked in the most handsome of 
blue tattoo. Jeremy gasped. He had 
never dreamed that such things could 
be. He ventured to touch the ship 
with his finger and he could feel the 
captain’s manly heart thumping like a 
muffled hammer beneath the skin. 

“There’s Queen Victoria on my 
right thigh and Nelson on my left and 
the battle of Trafalgar on the middle 
of my back. P’raps I’ll show ’em you 
one day. It wouldn’t be decent ex- 
actly ’ere—too public. But one day 
you come to my little place and I’ll 
show ’em you.” 

“Will you really?” said Jeremy. 
“Didn’t it hurt terribly?” 

“Hurt!” said the captain. “I should 
just think it did. I ’ad to put cotton 
wool behind my teeth to prevent my- 
self from screaming. But that’s noth- 
ing—what do you say to being tor- 
tured by the Carriboo natives every 
day after breakfast for three ’ole 
months? A tooth out a day—” 

“But your teeth are all there”, said 
Jeremy. 

“False”, said the captain. “Every 
one of ’em. And the thing they’ll do 
to your toe-nails—it ’ud make your 
’air creep on your ’ead to listen to the 
things I could tell you—” 

“Oh! it’s awful!” said Jeremy. 
“And where is your ship now?” 

“Ah! my ship!” the captain replied, 
winking in the most mysterious 
fashion; “it would be telling to say 
where that is. I can trust you, I know. 





I’m a great judge o’ character, I am, 
but not even my own mother, gone to 
glory now twenty years and as holy a 
soul as ever breathed, I wouldn’t trust 
even ’er with the secret.” 
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“Why is it a secret?” asked Jeremy 
breathlessly. 

“Treasure”, said the captain, drop- 
ping his voice. “Treasure, nothing 
less nor more. Between you and me 
there’s enough gold on that there ship 
to satisfy the prime minister ’imself, 
to say nothing of the jewels—rubies, 
pearls, diamonds. My word, if you 
could see them diamonds. I’m looking 
about me now for an extra man or two 
and then I’m off again—silent come, 
silent go’s my motto—” 

“T suppose you don’t happen to want 
a cabin-boy?” gasped Jeremy, his 
voice choked in his throat. 

“Well, now that’s a funny thing”, 
said the captain. “It’s one of the very 


things. But I’m afraid you’re a bit 
young. Yet I don’t know. We 
might—” 


He broke off suddenly, lifted his 
finger to his lip, whispered: “Keep 
yer eyes open. I’ll be round again” 
—and had vanished. 

Directly after, Jeremy heard Miss 
Jones’s unwelcome voice: “Why, Jer- 
emy, we couldn’t find you anywhere. 
It’s turning cold — tea-time oc 

With a thump and a thud and a 
bang he fell back into the homely 
world. 

§3 

Jeremy was a perfectly normal little 
boy and I defy anyone to have dis- 
covered in him, at this stage in his 
progress, those strange morbidities 
and irregular instincts that were to be 
found in such unhappy human beings 
as Dostoyevsky’s young hero in “Po- 
drostok” or the unpleasant son and 
heir of Jude and Sue. Nevertheless 
eight years old is not too early for 
stranger impulses and wilder dreams 
than most parents ever conceive of; 
and the fortnight that followed Jer- 
emy’s meeting with the sea-captain 
was as peculiar and fantastic a fort- 
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night as he was ever, in all his later 
life, to know. 

For he was haunted—really haunted 
in the good old solid, practical mean- 
ing of the term, haunted with the 
haunting that pursued Tintram and 
many other famous heroes. And he 
was haunted not only by the sea-cap- 
tain but by a thousand things that at- 
tended in that hero’s company. He 
was haunted by a picture—whence it 
had come to him he did not know— 
of a dead-white highroad, dropping 
over the hill into shadow, the light 
fading around it, black heavy hedges 
on every side of it. From below the 
hill came the pounding of the sea, 
exactly as he had heard it so many 
times on the hill above Rafiel, and he 
knew, although his eyes could not 
catch it, that in the valley round the 
head of the road was the fishing-vil- 
lage with the lights just coming in 
the windows, and beyond the village 
the sloping, shingly cove. But he 
could see only the dead-white road and 
upon this his eyes were always fixed 
as though he were expecting someone. 
And he could smell the sea-pinks and 
the grass damp with evening dew and 
the cold dust of the road and the sea- 
smell in the wind. And he waited, 
knowing that the time would come 
when he would be told to descend the 
hill, pass through the village and step 
out, under the heavy grey clouds, upon 
the little shingly beach. He was 
aware, then, that out at sea a black 
ship was riding, slipping a little with 
the tide, one light gleaming and swing- 
ing against the pale glow of the dusky 
horizon. The church clock struck four 
below the hill, he was still on the high- 
road waiting, his eyes straining for 
figures. . . He was prepared for 
some journey, because he had at his 
feet a bundle. And he knew that he 
ought not to have been there. He 


knew that something awful was about 
to happen and that, when it had oc- 
curred, he would be committed always 
to something or someone. .. A 
little cold breeze then would rise in 
the hedges, and against the silence 
that followed the chiming of the clock 
he could hear first the bleating of a 
sheep, then a sudden pounding of the 
sea as though the breakers responded 
to the sudden rising of the wind, then 
the hoofs of a horse, clear and hard, 
upon the road. At that moment 
the picture clouded and was dim. 

Had this been a dream? Was it 
simply a confusion of summer visits 
to Rafiel, stories told him by Mary, 
pictures in books (a fine illustrated 
edition of “Redgauntlet” had been a 
treasure to him since he was a baby), 
the exciting figure of the captain, and 
the beginning of the spring? And 
yet the vision was so vividly detailed 
that it was precisely like a remem- 
bered event. He had always seen 
things in pictures, punishment meant 
standing in the corner counting the 
ships on the wall-paper, summer holi- 
days meant the deep green meadows 
of Cow Farm or a purple pool under 
an afternoon sun, religion meant walk- 
ing up the great wide aisle of the 
cathedral in creaking boots and clean 
underclothes, and so on. It was noth- 
ing new for him to make a picture and 
to let that picture stand for a whole 
complex phase of life. But this? 
What had it to do with the sea-cap- 
tain, and why was it—as he knew in 
his heart that it was—wicked, and 
wrong, and furtive? For it had begun 
as a high romance. There had been 
nothing wrong in that first talk in the 
meads when the captain had shown 
him his tattoos. The wickedness of 
it had developed partly with his ach- 
ing longing to see the captain again, 
partly with the meetings that actually 
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followed, and partly with the sense 
that grew and grew as the days passed 
that the captain was always watching 
him. 

The captain, during these weeks, 
seemed to be everywhere. Never was 
there an afternoon that Jeremy walked 
out with Miss Jones and his sisters 
that he did not appear. It was not 
very difficult to snatch a conversation 
with him. Because the beautiful 
spring weather continued, the children 
went every day for a walk to the 
meads, and on at least three separate 
occasions Jeremy and the captain en- 
joyed quite long conversations to- 
gether. These were, none of them, so 
good as that first one had been. The 
captain was not so genial, nor so light- 
hearted; it seemed that he had some- 
thing on his mind. Sometimes he put 
his hand on Jeremy’s shoulder, and the 
heavy pressure of his great fingers 
made Jeremy tremble partly with ter- 
ror, partly with pleasure. His face 
also was scarcely as agreeable as it 
had seemed at first sight. His tremen- 
dous nose seemed to burn down upon 
Jeremy like a malignant fire. His 
eyes were so small that sometimes they 
disappeared under his fat cheeks alto- 
gether or only gleamed like little sharp 
points of light from under his heavy, 
shaggy eyebrows. Then, although he 
tried to make his voice pleasant, Jer- 
emy felt that that complaisant friend- 
liness was not its natural tone. Some- 
times there would be a sharp, barking 
note that made Jeremy jump and his 
cheek pale. The captain told him no 
more fascinating stories and when 
Jeremy wanted to know about the ship 
with the diamonds and rubies, and the 
little sea village where she lay hid, 
and the Carriboo natives, and the 


chances of becoming a cabin-boy, and 
the further exploitation of the tattoos 
—all these things the captain brushed 





aside as though they no longer inter- 
ested him in the least. 

He on the other hand wanted to 
know exactly where Jeremy lived, what 
the house was like, where the back 
doors were, how the windows opened, 
where Jeremy slept, and so on. Jer- 
emy, pleased at this interest in his 
daily life, told him as many things as 
he could, hoping to pass on afterward 
to more exciting topics: how, for in- 
stance, the kitchen windows were fas- 
tened always the last thing at night, 
but you could undo them from the 
garden if you liked with your knife— 
and Jeremy knew this because Uncle 
Samuel had done it once on a Sunday 
afternoon when the maids were all out 
and he’d forgotten his door-key. He 
would have told the captain all about 
the schoolroom and the toy farm and 
the Jampot and the fun they had had 
teasing Miss Jones had not the captain 
fiercely told him that these things did 
not interest him and that he had bet- 
ter just answer the questions that 
were put to him. It was indeed strange 
to see how with every interview the 
captain grew fiercer and fiercer and 
sharper and sharper. He made no 
allusions now to “’is little nipper”, 
said nothing about that holy soul, his 
mother, and never mentioned his liking 
for Jeremy. There was evidently 
something on his mind and, if he had 
seemed mysterious at their first meet- 
ing, it was nothing to the secrecy that 
he practised now. 

And yet, in spite of all this, his hold 
over Jeremy grew and grew. That 
dream of the bending white road was 
always with Jeremy. He could think 
of nothing but the captain and while 
he was certainly afraid, and would 
jump at the slightest sound, he was 
also certainly excited beyond all earlier 
experience. He longed, as he lay 
awake at night, to see the captain. 
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He seemed to have always in front of 
his eyes the great wall of a chest with 
the blue ship on it and the bolster legs 
and the gigantic hands. Strangest of 
all was the sense of evil that came with 
the attraction. 

He longed to be in the man’s com- 
pany as he longed to do something 
that he had always been told not to 
do, and when he caught sight of him 
a sudden hot, choking hand was 
pressed upon his heart and he was 
terrified, delighted, frightened, 
ashamed, all in one. The captain al- 
ways alluded to the things that he 
would tell him, would show him one 
day—‘“‘when you come to my little 
place I’ll teach yer a thing or two”’— 
and Jeremy would wonder for hours 
what this little place would be like 
and what the captain would teach him. 
Meanwhile he saw him everywhere 
even when he was not there—behind 
lamp-posts, at street corners, behind 
the old woman’s umbrella in the mar- 
ket-place, peering round the statues in 
the cathedral, jerking up his head 
from behind chimney-pots, looking 
through the nursery windows just 
when dusk was coming on, in the pas- 
sages, under stairs, out in the dark 
garden—and always behind him that 
horrid dream of the dead-white road 
and the shingly cove yes, 
poor Jeremy was truly haunted. 


$4 

That Miss Jones suspected nothing 
of these meetings must be attributed 
partly to that lady’s habit of wrapping 
herself in her own thoughts on her 
walks abroad, and partly to her nat- 
ural short-sightedness. Once Mary 
said that she had noticed “a horrid 
man with a red face” staring at them, 
but Miss Jones, although she was not 
a vain woman, thought it nevertheless 
quite natural that men should stare, 








and fancied more frequently that they 
did so than was strictly the truth. 
Jeremy, meanwhile, was occupied 
now with the thought as to what he 
would do, did the captain really want 
him to go away with him. He dis- 
cussed it with himself, but he did not 
doubt what he would do—he would go. 
And he would go, he knew, with fear 
and dread and with a longing to stay 
and be warm in the schoolroom and 
have jam for tea and half-an-hour 
before bedtime downstairs and York- 


shire pudding on Sundays. But the 
captain could make him do any- 
thing. Yes, the captain 


could make him do anything. 

His afternoon walks were now pro- 
longed agonies. He would turn his 
head at every moment, would stare 
into dark corners, would start at the 
sound of steps. His sleep now was 
broken with horrid dreams and he 
would jump up and cry out—and one 
night he actually dreamed of his dead- 
white road and the sounds that came 
up from below the hill, the bell, and 
the sea and the distant rattle of little 
carts. 

Then the captain drew near to the 
very house itself. He haunted Orange 
Street, could be seen lounging against 
a lamp-post opposite the high school, 
looked once into the very garden of 
the Coles, Jeremy watching him with 
beating heart from the schoolroom 
window. It was incredible to Jeremy 
that no one else of the house perceived 
him, but no one ever mentioned him, 
and this made it appear all the more a 
dream, as though the captain were in- 
visible to everyone save himself. He 


began to hate him even more than he 
feared him, and yet with that hatred 
the pleasure and excitement remained. 
I remember how years ago in Polches- 
ter, when I could not have been more 
than 


six years old, I myself was 
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haunted with exactly that same mix- 
ture of pleasure and horror by the 
figure of a hunch-backed pedler who 
used to come to our town. Many years 
after I heard that he had been hanged 
for the murder of some wretched 
woman who had accompanied him on 
some of his journeys. I was not sur- 
prised, but when I heard the story I 
felt then again the old thrill of min- 
gled pleasure and fear. 

One windy afternoon, near dusk, 
when they were returning from their 
walk, Jeremy suddenly heard the voice 
in his ear: 

“I may be coming to visit yer one 
o’ these nights. Keep yer eyes open 
and yer tongue quiet if I do.” 

Jeremy saw the figures of Miss 
Jones and his sisters pass round the 
corner of the road. 

“What for?” he gasped. 

The captain’s figure seemed to swell 
gigantic against the white light of the 
fading sky. The wind whistled about 
their ears. 

“Just to visit yer, that’s all, ’cause 
I’ve taken a fancy to yer’—the cap- 
tain chuckled and had vanished. 

Jeremy flung one glance at the grey, 
desolate road behind him, then ran for 
his life to join the others. 

What, after that, did he expect? He 
did not know. Only the captain was 
day by day drawing closer and closer 
and closer. ’ 

He could feel now always his hot 
breath upon his ear. 

Two days after the whispered dia- 
logue in the road, that first promise 
of spring broke down into a tempest 
of wind and rain. The Coles’ house in 
Orange Street, although it looked with 
its stout white stone strong enough, 
was old and shaky. Now in the storm 
it shook and wheezed and rattled in 
every one of its joints. Jeremy at 
ordinary times loved the sound of the 
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wind about the house when he himself 
was safe and warm and cosy, but this 
was now another affair. Lying in his 
bed, he could hear the screams down 
the chimney, then the tug at his win- 
dow-pane, the rattling clutch upon the 
wood, then the sweep under the bed 
and the rush up the wall-paper, until 
at last from behind some badly de- 
fended spot where the paper was thin 
there would come a wailing, whistling 
screech, as though someone were being 
murdered in the next room. On other 
days Jeremy, when he heard this 
screech, shivered with a cosy, creeping 
thrill, but now he put his head under 
the bedclothes, shut his eyes very 
tight, and tried not to see the captain 
with his ugly nose and tiny, gimlet 
eyes. 

He would be half asleep. 

“Come”, said the captain from the 
window. “The boat is waiting! You 
promised, you know. Come just as you 
are—no time to dress’—and poor 
Jeremy would feel the great, heavy 
hand upon his shoulder and would 
wake shivering and shaking from head 
to foot. 

On the third day following his last 
interview with the captain he went to 
bed a little reassured and comforted. 
Perhaps the captain had gone away. 
For three days he had seen and heard 
nothing of him at all. 

That was a night of rain, rain that 
slashed and whipped the house as 
though it would batter it to the 
ground. The rain would come with a 
wild fury upon the panes, trembling 
with its excited anger, would crash 
against the glass, then fall back and 
hang waiting for a further attack; 
next the results of the first attack 
would slip and slide like the crawling 
of a thousand snakes, then fall and 
drop slowly and heavily as though 
every drop were foretelling some 
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awful peril. Jeremy lay and listened, 
but he resolved that tonight he would 
not be frightened, would not think of 
the captain. 

He said the Lord’s Prayer five times, 
then counted sheep jumping over the 
gate, a safe solution for sleepless 
hours. He saw the sheep, first one a 
very fat one, then one a very thin one, 
but the gate stood at the bottom of a 
little hill so that it was very difficult 
for the poor creatures, who jumped 
and slipped back on the incline. Then 
a lot of sheep insisted on jumping to- 
gether and he could hardly count them 
—forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven, 
forty-eight. He was asleep. 

After a long, long time of soundless- 
ness, of lying upon a sea that was like 
a bed of down, and looking up happily 
into clear blue light, he was once more 
conscious of the rain. Yes, there it 
was with its sweeping rush, its smash 
upon the pane, its withdrawal, its 
trickling patter and heavy drops, as 
though it were striking time. Yes, that 
was the rain and that—what was that? 

He was wide awake, lying back 
against his pillow, but his eyes star- 
ing in front of them till they burnt. 
The house was absolutely dark, abso- 
lutely silent, but between the attacks 
of the rain there was a sound, some- 
thing that had not to do with the 
house nor with the weather. He 
strained with his ears, sitting up in 
bed, his hands clutching the bed- 
clothes. He heard it quite clearly 
now; someone was moving in the 
nursery. 

With that the whole of his brain 
was awake and he knew quite clearly, 
beyond a shadow of any doubt, what 
had happened: the captain had come 
to fetch him. With that knowledge 
an icy despair gripped him. He did 
not want to go. Oh! he did not want 
to go! He was trembling from head 





to foot so that the bed shook beneath 
him, his breath came in little hot, 
gasping pants and his eyes were wide 
with terror. He was helpless. The 
captain would only say “come” and go 
he must, leave his warm house and his 
parents whom he loved and Mary and 
Helen and Hamlet, yes, even Miss 
Jones. He would be dragged down the 
long white road, through the lighted 
village, out onto the shingly beach, in 
a boat out to the dark ship—and then 
he would be alone with the captain, 
alone in the dark ship, with the cap- 
tain’s heavy hand upon his shoulder, 
his mouth smiling, his great legs 
drawing him in as a spider draws a fly 
into its web, and everyone asleep, 
only the stars and the dark water. He 
tried to say the Lord’s Prayer again, 
but the words would not come. The 
sweat began to trickle down his 
nose. : 

Then he heard in the next room 
some movement against a piece of 
furniture and a voice muttering. That 
decided him: better to go and face it 
than to wait there, so, as though mov- 
ing in his sleep, he got out of bed, 
crossed the floor, and entered the 
schoolroom. 

The first sound that he heard was 
the ticking of the old nursery clock, a 
strange familiar voice in this awful 
world—then suddenly, although the 
room was in black darkness, he him- 
self was staring into blazing light. 

He started back and uttered a little 
cry, but even as he did so that well- 
remembered hand was upon his shoul- 
der and the well-known voice in his 
ear. 

“Move an inch, utter a sound, and I 
blow yer brains out, yer’—The voice, 
very low, faded into the dark. He 
was staring into a lantern and above 
the lantern was the dark body of the 
captain. Then as he looked up he was 
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indeed near his last moment, for had 
he not been a boy brave, old for his 
years, and determined, he would have 
cried out with a scream that would 
have raised the house. 

The captain had no face. . The 
captain had no face only out 
of a deep darkness those little eyes 
glittered like candlepoints. Jeremy 
uttered no sound. 

Then, catching the captain’s coat 
because he trembled so, he said: “I’m 
coming at once—but don’t wake Mary 
and Helen. They’d be frightened. 
May I get a coat, because it’s rain- 
ing?” 

“Coming!” whispered the captain 
(his voice coming from that space in 
the air where were his eyes), “you 
move an inch from ’ere or utter one 
sound, and I do yer in, yer—. I’m 
watchin’ yer, mind!” 

The lantern light suddenly vanished. 
The room was black. There was no 
sound but the ticking of the clock, 
and now the rain, which had seemed 
to stop during this terrible dialogue, 
beat with friendly comfort once more 
upon the pane. Jeremy stood there, his 
body held together as though in an 
iron case, scarcely breathing. There 
was no more sound at all. Quite 
clearly now Mary’s snores could be 
heard coming from her room. 

Jeremy had only one thought—only 
one thought in all the world. The cap- 
tain did not want him. The captain 
had gone and not taken him with him. 
He was safe; he was freed; the terror 
was over and he was at liberty. 

At last he moved back to his room. 
He got into bed again. He was terri- 
bly cold and little spasms of shivers 
seized him, but he did not care. The 
captain was gone and he had not taken 


(To be continued) 
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him with him. 


§ 5 

He was not aware whether he slept 
or no, but suddenly sunlight was in 
the room, the bath water was run- 
ning, the canary was singing, and 
Hamlet was scratching upon his door. 
He jumped out of bed and let the dog 
in. Then he heard Rose’s voice from 
the next room: 

“ . . and ’e’s taken everything, 
’e ’as. All the silver candlesticks and 
the plate what was given to master 
by the Temp’rance Society and Mas- 
ter Jeremy’s mug what he ’ad at ’is 
christening, and all the knives and 
forks—’e ’as—and the gold clock out 
o’ the drorin’ room—and the mess! 
Why, I says to cook, ’e couldn’t ’ave 
made more mess, I say, not if ’e’d 
come to do nothin’ else. Grease every- 
where, you never see nothin’ like it, 
and all the drawers open and the pa- 
pers scattered about. Thank ’eaven ’e 
never found cook’s earrings. Real 
gold they was, ever so many caret, and 
give to cook ever so many years ago 
by ’er John. Poor woman! She’d 
’ave been in a terrible takin’ if she’d 
lost ’em. And so quiet, too— 
not a sound and everyone sleepin’ all 
round ’im. Wonderful ’ow they does 
it! I thank the Lord I didn’t ’ear 
’im; I’d ’ave died of fright—shouldn’t 
like! Why cook says she knew a 
*ouse once - 

But Jeremy did not listen, he did 
not care. As Hamlet sprang about 
him and licked his hand he thought of 
one thing alone. 

The captain was gone! The cap- 
tain was gone! He was free! The 
captain had not taken him and he was 
free at last! 
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THE STORY-TELLING ART IN SOME CURRENT NOVELS 
BY H. W. BOYNTON 


The other day I was commenting on 
the fact that American frontier fiction 
has been reduced to formula, and that 
the people on the buying side of the 
counter seem to be pretty well satis- 
fied with a periodically refilled pre- 
scription. But this isn’t the whole 
story. If you look for it, you will find, 
now and then, among the pied jackets 
of the stock cowboy and mining yarns, 
a real book of the West—a book that 
goes quietly about its business of in- 
terpreting the spirit of frontier life 
as if bad men and cattle rustlers and 
large, conquering, boy heroes had little 
or nothing to do with it! Such a book, 
after all, stands out among the mere 
yarns like a ray of sunlight falling 
beside the jigging, misty day-illusion 
of a movie-screen. Very recently we 
have had “A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der’, and “The Manse at Barren 
Rocks”, and “My Antonia”; and now 
we have “Out of the Silences’”. The 
reader who has a notion that there is 
nothing much in our literature and 
therefore never looks into it, might 
well awake to his absurdity in the 
presence of books like this. Safe and 
sane, no doubt, the advice of the old 
standpat—Carlyle, was it?—-who said 
not to read any book that hadn’t stood 
the test of ten years; but why let the 
other fellows do all the work of choos- 
ing, and have all the fun of discovery ? 
There has never yet been a literary 
market without its popular “dope” to 
be taken or left at will, or without its 
real stuff to be had for the seeking. 
The negative or absorbent readers are 
eager enough for their kind of thing; 





how can the positive and exacting cus- 
tomers expect to get what they deserve 
if they don’t keep looking for it? 
While we are classifying readers as 
negative and positive, we might go 
ahead and arrange our novelists to 
match. We might call them the ex- 
ploiters and the interpreters, the 
story-tellers who are interested in the 
thing itself, its human place and mean- 
ing, and those who are simply inter- 
ested in it for the use they can make 
of it. This wouldn’t mean the ever- 
lasting business of romanticism and 
realism. It would distinguish between 
the writer whose romance or realism 
emerges from a sympathetic vision, 
whether of fact or fancy, and the 
writer who deliberately or lazily turns 
out a kind of thing there happens to 
be acall for. Negative readers reward 
the latter, the exploiter, very cheer- 
fully and liberally. But it’s the other 
fellow, the interpreter, that the posi- 
tive reader is yearning for, even if he 
hasn’t courage or faith enough to look 
for him. And whatever may have been 
true of our American fiction a few 
years ago, nobody who has studied its 
recent course can fail to recognize its 
increasing richness in books which 
deal spontaneously and imaginatively 
with the materials of life as we know 
it and live it. This is largely owing 
to the fact that our later American 
story-tellers have shaken off the self- 
consciousness that cursed us in the 
nineteenth century. They have ceased 
to be consciously and pridefully Amer- 
ican in the sense of un-English. They 
no longer feel it necessary to step up 
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to the mark, in turn, and have a shot 
at the Great American Novel. They 
are writing at last from the inside, of 
what they have experienced, and know, 
and feel—for what it may be worth. 

“Out of the Silences” is a book of 
interpretation, in this sense. It finds 
something still to be done in the way 
of rendering the spirit of the frontier, 
so often a mere playground for the 
sedentary fancy. It ignores rather 
than disdains the current fashions in 
fiction—rapid plot, chatty style, snap 
and punch, and all the rest of it. It 
is written, Heaven help us, and does 
not pretend to be talked. In short, it 
is an unblushing example of that “‘pen- 
craft” for which a year or two ago 
William Watson made so eloquent a 
plea. That notable artist’s little book 
(“Pencraft” was its title) made no 
great stir, over here at least. Yet it 
deserved reading by every writer who 
thinks of his job as something better, 
or other, than “getting across” to the 
man in the street. We may not have 
gone all the way with the poet in his 
argument, which represented, perhaps, 
too conscious and violent a reaction 
from the vernacular-worship of the 
day. But his main distinction between 
the functions of the literary or “scrip- 
tive” and the vernacular or “loquative” 
styles is a pregnant one. It might well 
make us think again as to whether the 
slap-dash, talky, “natural” manner is 
in itself always either more honest or 
more worshipful than the well-pon- 
dered craft of that distrusted person, 
the literary artist. 

All this on the way to saying that 
Miss Waller’s style has dignity and 
personality. On the whole, its quality 


is of the sort we incline to dispose of, 
rather tolerantly than admiringly, as 
“quaint” or of the “old school”. It 
doesn’t hurry, or dazzle, or titillate, or 
punch us, but flows steadily along, 


carrying us with it to a predestined 
end. It is the story of an orphaned 
boy of Dakota, reared by a frontiers- 
man in the Turtle Mountain region 
that lies to northward, just over the 
border. The time is nearly our own, 
but the little wilderness into which the 
story leads us is a sort of fragment 
rescued intact from the past, a place in 
which neither Deerslayer nor Chin- 
gachgook need have found himself at 
a loss. Little Bob’s fosterfather, the 
saddle-maker, is as good a woodsman 
and philosopher as any of Cooper’s 
dry-mellow worthies; and the old 
medicine man of the Crees who had 
so much to do with the boy’s spiritual 
education, reasserts the romance of the 
red man, so long a dingy or absurd 
figure in our literature. Bill Plunkett 
and Carmastic linger in the mind as 
complementary types of the _ best 
human product of that wilderness with 
which our forefathers strove. And 
the boy, making so steadily toward, 
not the god of this hour, “success”, 
but the path of his own right, self- 
fulfilment, is a hero of the higher ro- 
mance, a seeker for the grail, what- 
ever form it may chance to take in 
his mind’s eye. 


Miss Gale’s “Birth” is a book of like 
intention. It means to do something 
more than entertain the reader with a 
pleasant love-story or a piece of rural 
comedy, as this writer has sometimes 
been content to do in the past. Like 
Miss Waller, she has a strong feeling 
for the hidden mystical relation of 
things. Her chosen motto for this 
book is, “The world’s greatest need is 
a sense of the intangible”. The old, 
old mysteries of source and cause— 
the acorn, the horseshoe nail—haunt 
her consciousness. If this apparently 
trivial thing hadn’t happened, how dif- 
ferent the whole history of the world 
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might have been. If this grain of 
sand had shifted the other way, or 
that random foot chanced the other 
turning, where would you and I have 
come into the picture? Yet all this is 
not really a matter of luck or accident. 
For everywhere are the invisible rules, 
though human consciousness, every- 
where revolving about its own tiny 
center, remains blind for the most part 
to what is beyond itself. 

Here, for example, is the provin- 
cialism of Burage, Wisconsin, differ- 
ing in degree, not in time, from that 
of New York or London: “Outside 
the earth stretched twelve thousand 
miles each way from Batten’s office, 
and no one was thinking about it.” 
The quaint little village types and nar- 
row village ways of Burage are pre- 
sented with Miss Gale’s usual skill and 
humor: but we are to see them in per- 
spective, as part of the whole. Burage 
at dawn, Burage at night, is a micro- 
cosm: “Six o’clock. Over the golden 
aisles of the streets, mysterious with 
maple boughs, once more the Angelus, 
the bass of the round-house whistle, 
the treble of the brick-yard whistle. 
Burage breathes deep, all the tension 
of the day dissolves. A new air per- 
meates the village. It relaxes, expects. 
It is as if some great, brooding, wist- 
ful face, so close to all, changes ex- 
pression; and every one replies. A 
creative moment, spiritual, tender, 
human. All Burage either goes home 
or welcomes home. Meetings, supper, 
complaints, tenderness, irritations, 
control. An impressive and spectacu- 
lar and glorious moment, and a ter- 
rible moment. The expansion of 
human beings in centers is carefully 
contrived. Or the crushing of human 
beings into centers benumbed, crip- 
pling. Beings seldom thrilling from 


creative work, but leaden from toil of 
rote. 


The cry of all the world in the 





throat of the people of Burage at six 
o’clock.” 

There is great danger of overwork- 
ing a sententious vein like this. Miss 
Gale just escapes it, by way of her un- 
feigned interest in the people of the 
story. These people seem to fall into 
three groups. First there are Bur- 
age’s village “characters”, the good, 
absurd, homely Americans whom Miss 
Gale has interpreted with sympathetic 
humor in so much of her earlier fic- 
tion. Second, there is a higher social 
element that has, to be honest, far less 
reality. And third and by all odds 
most important, there is the little fam- 
ily unit, so strangely assembled, so 
easily broken, out of which miracu- 
lously emerges, in the child, a human 
soul, a personality, of no mean worth. 
The apparent chances that lead to the 
physical birth of Jeffrey Pitt are odd 
enough. The portent of his spiritual 
emergence, at the behest of what in- 
visible and incalculable forces, is our 
real theme. What a queer thing that 
a real self can happen in this way. Out 
of his dreaming childhood—Heaven 
knows why the child of Marshall Pitt 
and Barbara Ellsworth should be a 
dreamer—and his stumbling, inarticu- 
late youth, somehow comes a man. He 
is a higher type than his father; and 
yet the figure we carry away from the 
book as the one to be remembered is 
poor, bungling, tail-wagging Marshall 
Pitt, whom nobody can like because 
the Lord made him an ass, and whose 
epitaph in Burage, after his quixotic 
death, is “Pitt never was much good”. 
I don’t recall any other novel of any 
period that presents, as this does, the 
full tragedy of the big-hearted con- 
genital nincompoop consciously cut off 
from his kind by the hopeless barrier 
of his own presence and habits. 


I wonder how many readers of THE 
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BOOKMAN are readers also of that best 
of farm journals, “The Rural New 
Yorker”, and therefore of the depart- 
ment of mellow every-day philosophy 
which may be found in the back pages 
under the modest title, “Hope Farm 
Notes”. They may have noticed there 
a recent enthusiastic comment on Wil- 
liam Allen White’s latest novel, “In the 
Heart of a Fool’. “I hear people say 
this story is long-winded, prosy, dis- 
connected, and a very poor specimen 
of art”, says the Hope Farmer. “That 
may all be true. A long wind is a good 
thing when it blows in the direction of 
home, and surely most of the human 
life we observe has little poetry or 
symmetry or art.” Our rural com- 
mentator (who is by no means 
rustic in the diminishing city sense 
of the word) goes on with just 
praise of the story-teller’s vivid detail 
and the excellent moral or idea behind 
his chronicle. Mr. White speaks from 
his favorite non-Teutonic and (in civil 
life at least) none too American text: 
not personal ambition or success, 
money-grabbing or _ place-finding, 
power or public dignity, are what 
make either happiness for the indi- 
vidual or progress for the world, but 
love and honesty and the will to serve. 
And he illustrates this by an action 
derived from his own first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the Middle West 
since Civil War times. 

It is an extraordinary field for such 
an action® since the speed of its de- 
velopment compressed, within two gen- 
erations, processes that in the East, 
say, have taken a couple of centuries. 
The frontier, the rude village, the 
small town with its budding aristoc- 
racy of “old families”, the self-con- 
scious little city with its sharpening 
social castes and commercial stand- 
ards, the bigger city with its new 
social and industrial problems—these 








phases, in our middle region, melted 
into each other with amazing rapid- 
ity. Mr. White’s book conveys much 
of this process. Nevertheless, our 
Hope Farmer has begged the real 
question. When he intimates that it 
is unfair to point out the clumsiness 
of a book because “life” is clumsy, he 
is merely practising the favorite pop- 
ular pastime of kicking the dummy 
marked “Criticism” off the ferry-boat 
labeled “Common Sense”. Every de- 
cent story-teller is an artist, whatever 
his definition of art may be. He is 
after an effect, and he has to select 
and arrange and condense and modify 
and, if you like, seem to ramble and 
babble, in order to get his particular 
effect. Mr. Dreiser picks and chooses 
just as carefully as Mr. Tarkington, 
and as skilfully for his purpose, which 
is to give the illusion of “truth”, that 
is, fidelity to fact. Mr. White erects 
on his familiar site, out of his recog- 
nizable materials, his incidents and 
types and “average” motives, a struc- 
ture as romantic and artificial as if 
he did not deliberately eschew the con- 
ventional form of “happy ending” for 
every one of his principal characters. 
And the confidential Thackerayan 
manner which, oddly enough, has been 
effectively adapted and employed by 
several interpreters of his own scene 
and time (notably Mrs. Watts and 
Mr. Tarkington) becomes in his hands 
an excuse for mental and emotional 
incontinence. : 

The point is that if your method 
and impulse lead irresistibly to arti- 
fice, you may as well try for art. Mr. 
White does try for it, and fails, to my 
mind, not on account of his prolixity 
or his digression as such, but because 
they are unjustified by his effect. 
When all is done, we think of them as 
in large part mere repetition and su- 
perfluity. More would have been 








gained than lost for the very thing 
the writer is striving for, if he had 
kept himself in hand, kept his eye on 
the ball, instead of giving way to this 
interminable chatting and chortling 
with the bystanders. As for his peo- 
ple, they are remarkably vivid—as 
types, slightly exaggerated and over- 
colored (and midland flavored) pre- 
sentments of the people every city 
knows: the corrupt and kindly politi- 
cal boss, the corrupt and unkindly 
lawyer, the corrupt and openly preda- 
tory financier or employer of labor, 
the young beauty unhappily married 
to the villain and hopelessly loved by 
the hero—who happens here to be a 
new industrial Messiah. There 
is no doubting or missing the genuine 
and generous emotion for his kind 
that underlies this fabulist’s love of 
love and scorn of scorn, his frank ap- 
peal to what is commonly called sen- 
timentalism. I wish his villain had 
been less of a bogy-man and his hero 
less of an elocutionist. Dr. James 
Nesbit, “Old Linen Pants”, the politi- 
cal ruler of Harvey, is the one person 
in the book who doesn’t vaguely re- 
mind us of other people in other books 
—an oldster as delightful as the late 
David Harum or the later Old Judge 
Priest of pleasant memory. We view 
his conversion not without regret. 


“The Prestons” conveys us to yet 
another town of the Middle West, 
habitat of the Jimmie Preston some 
of whose amusing adventures have al- 
ready been recorded by this chron- 
icler. Here he is at the “trying age” 
of twelve, with all his family about 
him and more or less at his mercy, a 
youth whom there are few to praise 
but a very respectable number to love. 
This is a book merry and unaffected 
and wise, the running commentary, 


one may say, of an “old-fashioned” 
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though not elderly mother, on an epi- 
sodic year or so of the family experi- 
ence. The publishers think well of 
it and ought to, but I don’t think their 
jacket-man (if that is his title) does 
it justice. “See yourselves and your 
children”, he directs, “and the life 
they and you live reproduced in print.” 
Very likely much of the charm of the 
book lies in the fact that it does give 
some such illusion. But this natural 
and, if you choose, typical family is 
rendered in black and white by an 
artful hand and not merely reproduced 
by a sort of literary camera. You 
can’t convey or “reproduce” people in 
print. The human eye and ear that 
record and transmit like a_photo- 
graphic plate or a dictaphone, are 
fabulous and impossible. Any real 
story-teller, whatever special label he 
may stick on his door, is in some rudi- 
mentary sense at least a creator; and 
he is bound to create in his own 
image. What he is, he sees; what he 
knows, he tells. If he sees men as 
trees walking, or as reptiles coldly 
turning in the slime, or as spirits a 
little lower than the angels, or as hogs 
honestly wallowing in their element, 
or as friends and fellow citizens, or 
as lovable though fallible companions 
on the hard road upward—why, there 
are the people we ought to find moving 
about freely and intelligibly (as very 
likely their prototypes in the flesh 
cannot) in the little world of his 
fancy. And always their freedom will 
range within the limits of his own 
nature and his own vision. 

Friends and fellow citizens and 
likable neighbors are these Prestons 
of anywhere in America. When our 
women writers strike the note of do- 
mestic life, most of them, of late, 
seem to make a pretty hard and fast 
choice between pessimism and volup- 
tuous sentiment or overt humor, not 
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to say facetiousness. Not so Mrs. 
O’Brien (Mary Heaton  Vorse), 
who is able to accept life, even do- 
mestic life, with an affectionate and 
whimsical smile. Her mother of the 
Prestons is, if you like, an old-fash- 
ioned woman. She is satisfied with 
her place in the sun, not conceivably 
interested in the economic or other 
independence of thst normal, fairly 
prosperous, sufficiently intelligent and 
sympathetic breadwinner and pater- 
familias, her husband. They are both 
too easy-going to be good disciplinari- 
ans, and the household rubs along, 
after the fashion of American house- 
holds, with a good deal of surface 
squeaking but no real “trouble” in the 
working parts. A resident maiden 
aunt, and a college “man”, and a flap- 
per who is trying to struggle out of 
her clumsy chrysalis, and a twelve- 
year-old Jimmie who defies the world, 
and an old family servant who runs 
the whole machine, make up the tol- 
erably representative ménage. How 
they rub along, and somehow draw 
closer to us and to each other in the 
process, is the substance of this de- 
lightful book, a little treasury of 
feminine humor and insight. 


“Real life is so much less artistic 
than stage or fiction”, says the pres- 
tidigitator of “Fortune”, making a 
brisk pass with his left hand to dis- 
tract us from what he is doing with 
his right. He wishes his readers to 
feel that they are getting a “realistic” 
picture of certain aspects of New 
York life, while regaling them once 
again with the deathless yarn of the 
poor youth who wins the princess 
against all odds. The scene being 
laid in the land of the free, the prin- 
cess is naturally an heiress and the 
poor youth a reporter on “The Eve- 
ning Planet”. As, according to “Who’s 





Who in America”, the prestidigitator 
has been on the staff of the New York 
“Evening World” for the past quarter- 
century, we should have no doubt that 
we are getting the real detail in the 
newspaper scenes. He has also (see 
dedication) had his considerable ex- 
perience of that “half-way” New 
York we here see at its deadly task of 
getting along presentably on fifty dol- 
lars a week. But he doesn’t embody 
either the newspaper life or the “half- 
way” life in his book: they are hardly 
more than handy accessories to this 
fairy-tale of the young unequal pair 
who meet, love, marry, are disowned, 
practise love in a flat, fall out, fall in, 
and are presently happy ever after. 
What troubles me personally about 
stories of this kind—and there is a 
distinguishable group of metropolitan 
story-tellers turning them out—is 
their scrappy and indeterminate char- 
acter. Because romance and reality 
are often hard to distinguish, it isn’t 
necessary to make a deliberate hash of 
them in the name of art—or, (not to 
take too high ground) in the name of 
the novel. I sometimes suspect that 
it isn’t deliberate, and that these 
clever writers, masters of local detail 
and the local speech, simply don’t 
bother to find out what they intend to 
do before they begin their lively im- 
provisations. There is no reason why 
a romance should not be laid in New 
York City: the “Miss Ingalis” of Ger- 
trude Hall was a recent successful 
performance of the kind. But why 
overlay and obscure our work of fancy 
with patches of realism and stripes of 
fact? 


The author of “A Chance to Live” 
knew very well what she was trying 
for: to tell a true story, true to truth 
and not merely to fact, of that far 
more than “average” New Yorker, if 
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numbers mean anything, whose prob- 
lem is not (like that of the “half-way” 
people) how to live presentably, but 
how to live at all. Little Annie Har- 
gan is the child of decent people who 
never quite keep up with the game. 
Her father is a good man and an op- 
timist, always seeing better things 
ahead, but lacking force or resolution 
to get on in the world. His wife is a 
dear and devoted little woman whose 
courage is gradually crushed by the 
steady pressure of drudgery and 
worry about making even the poorest 
ends meet. Then the father is killed— 
dies of an injury received in the 
course of his day’s ungrateful work, 
and, at fourteen, Annie must under- 
take the réle of provider. From two 
dollars a week as a cash-girl she makes 
her way painfully to the eminence of 
ten dollars as factory worker—“white 
goods”. A ghastly fire, of which she 
is one of the few survivors, ends fac- 
tory work for her. She gets a foot- 
hold (six dollars) in an office where at 
first she feels herself “reborn”, a be- 
ing of another world. She stays 
there long enough to oust her own de- 
voted aunt from the post of head sten- 
ographer (twelve dollars), and to 
meet the youth who is to be her mate. 
A decent fellow he is, luckily. Annie 
nearly loses him because she cannot 
leave her mother and the children till 
her nearest sister is able to shoulder 
them. And after her marriage, when 
the decent fellow has to learn that 
market flyers with their easy money 
not only fail to take the place of hard 
work but disqualify for it, and Annie 
has to leave him so that he may learn 
it once for all, there are narrow mo- 
ments in the history of the young 
pair. All this is chronicled with 
extraordinary fidelity and sympathy. 

Toward the very end of the book, I 
confess, the story-teller seems to me 





to become a bit confused. She knows 
how people live, but is not quite sure 
how things for her particular people 
should “turn out” in a piece of fiction. 
There is the road of social theory. 
Mr. White’s young Messiah of indus- 
try follows it and, when he finds it 
crossed by the dead wall of conditions, 
batters out his life against that wall 
—the service of protest. Annie and 
her husband, discovering themselves 
to be after many years still among the 
submerged, are tempted to cast in 
their lot with the protestants and 
“smash things” at all costs: “If 
enough people would rebel and make 
trouble”, cries Bernie, “something’d 
be done, I bet you! Out of 5,700,000 
people in New York City, 4,000,000 of 
them live in tenements like us. If 
they’d get up and smash things, in- 
stead of just standing it, we’d get 
somewhere.” But Annie has another 
guess. You can’t change things by 
smashing them or yourself: “The way 
to beat them is to go with them till 
you get somewhere. Then, when you 
have got somewhere, you can do some- 
thing to change things.” Cheering 
doctrine: only, experience hints that 
when the under dog has “got some- 
where’, he discovers himself to be an 
upper dog, and isn’t so anxious to 
change things. However, Annie pro- 
ceeds in the most modern fashion to 
show her Bernie how he can make 
himself necessary to his employer and 
rise from the sad ranks of the four 
million—by climbing on their shoul- 
ders. Whose shoulders are they to 
climb on, we wonder, in their turn? 
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MEMOIRS OF THE “FATHER OF PRUSSIAN SPIES” 
BY MAX J. HERZBERG 


I 

A little while ago a Washington dis- 
patch gave a new explanation by the 
German newspapers of the defeat ad- 
ministered to the Teutons by the 
Allies. This explanation was to the 
effect that “Germany had never known 
how to organize her system of espion- 
age, and that it was to the mistakes 
made by her secret service that she 
owed her unpleasant experiences on 
the western front”. 

That this admission should have 
been made by the public organs of 
what has been called “a nation of 
spies” is in itself an astounding fact. 
According to the scathing indictment 
of one of their own philosophers, 
Schopenhauer, the Germans are “re- 
markable for the absolute lack of that 
feeling which the Latins call ‘vere- 
cundia’—sense of shame”. Herein 
perhaps lies the explanation of the 
notorious fact that Germany em- 
ployed more spies and depended more 
completely on the information they se- 
cured than any other modern nation. 
In a world more and more anxious to 
live in peace and harmony, the Teuton 
systematically planted the seed of 
suspicion. The secret of German in- 
trigue might have been summed up in 
a phrase: the fomentation of discon- 
tent. The discontent might be politi- 
cal, social, economic—in every instance 
German agents made it fester, made it 
malignant. Incidentally, information 
was conveyed copiously and by innu- 
merable channels to the center of the 
spider’s web—the German military 
headquarters. 


The first German who seems to have 
conceived the possibilities of espionage 
on a large scale was Frederick the 
Great—the tendency among historians 
lately has been to add “thief” to the 
latter adjective. He is reported to 
have said, “I have one cook and a 
hundred spies”. Most of Frederick’s 
spies were employed at the other Ger- 
man courts and in Austria. During 
the Napoleonic wars Baron von Stein 
carried out Frederick’s ideas in more 
organized fashion. It is not, however, 
until we come to the ’forties of the 
nineteenth century that we reach the 
true father of the modern Ger- 
man secret service—the person called 
Wilhelm Johann Carl Eduard Stie- 
ber, his monarchical copiousness 
of cognomens probably being in an- 
ticipation of the time when Bis- 
marck was to call him his “king of 
sleuth-hounds”’. 

Two little-known German works 
throw considerable light on the char- 
acter and works of Stieber. The first 
is called “Die Communisten-Ver- 
schw6rungen des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts”, and was written in collabo- 
ration with another police official, 
Wermuth of Hanover. It gives an 
elaborate description of the socialist 
and communist agitations of the mid- 
dle of the last century, together with 
a very full list of members of radical 
organizations. The purpose is obvious, 
and no doubt police officials all over 
Germany blessed Stieber and his col- 
league for their thoughtfulness in thus 
providing an exact catalogue of per- 
sons on whom it were well—for the 











police of Teuton tyrants—to keep an 
eye. 

The other book, issued in Berlin in 
1884, is called “Denkwiirdigkeiten des 
Geheimen Regierungsrathes Dr. Stie- 
ber, aus seinen hinterlassenen Pa- 
pieren bearbeitet”, the compiler being 
Dr. Leopold Auerbach. According to 
Auerbach, these memoirs were com- 
piled after absolutely free access to 
the official and private papers of 
Stieber, and on the condition that he 
be allowed complete discretion ir 
handling them. As a matter of fact, 
Auerbach does not go out of his way 
to eulogize the subject of his memoirs, 
and incidents are related scarcely to 
the credit of his “hero”. Numerous 
letters of Stieber are included, various 
speeches that he made in the course 
of his career are quoted, and much 
light is cast on the strange career of 
the man. 

An examination of this career is 
particularly useful today. No institu- 
tion can be properly understood ex- 
cept in the light of its origin, and the 
system of German espionage is sig- 
nificantly illuminated as one goes back 
to its beginnings in Stieber’s day. 
Here may be found all the elements 
that dishonored the name of Ger- 
many in the lurid illumination of the 
great war. Stieber first prepared 
elaborately for the invasion of armies 
by planting agents years beforehand 
on the lines of march. He first bought 
up newspapers in France to sow 
pacifism, and organized press informa- 
tion in his own land to serve militar- 
ism. He first made espionage an 
integral service, and secured for it in 
the Reichstag huge budgets. He even 
had a great part in organizing the 
Russian secret service, and is hence in 
a way responsible for the growth of 
the cancer which the Russian Revo- 
lution is today eradicating with such 
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expense of blood and treasure to all 
the world. 
II 

Stieber was born May 3, 1818, in 
the town of Merseburg in Prussia. 
His father was a minor government 
official, who later removed to Berlin. 
He intended that his son should fol- 
low the ministry, but the latter chose 
the law. He became interested in 
police work, proved his capability, and 
his first important task took him to 
Silesia. In 1845 that province of 
Prussia was the scene of terrible con- 
ditions as a result of economic 
changes and political misrule—how 
bad the conditions were may be 
gauged from Hauptmann’s oppressive 
and gloomy drama, “The Weavers”, 
laid in this period. Socialistic agita- 
tors consequently found the province 
receptive to their fulminations against 
the ruling classes. Stieber was as- 
signed the task of securing sufficient 
legal proof to convict these agitators. 

Under the alias of Wilhelm Schmidt, 
landscape painter, Stieber went down 
to Silesia. His investigations led him 
speedily to one Wurm, a cabinet- 
maker, and to Schloeffel, a factory 
owner. Here all accounts grow ob- 
scure. Schloeffel was, it seems, his 
wife’s uncle. According to one version 
Stieber induced Schloeffel to affiliate 
himself with the conspirators and then 
denounced him. It is clear, at any 
rate, that in some way Stieber ob- 
tained access to the immediate family 
circle of Schloeffel, and then used the 
information he cecured in the most 
treacherous way. When the conspira- 
tors were brought to trial, five persons 
were sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment and Wurm to death—the 
latter sentence, however, was never 
carried out. Schloeffel was acquitted 
for lack of evidence. In the later up- 
risings of 1848 and 1849 he played a 
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prominent part, and when the revolu- 
tion in Germany proved a tragic fiasco, 
he was obliged—like Hecker, Jacobi, 
Schurz, and Sigel—to flee to the 
United States, where he lived for the 
remainder of his life. 

On his return to Berlin Stieber re- 
sumed his practice in the criminal 
courts, and this practice became ex- 
traordinarily large. In the five years 
from 1845 to 1850 he delivered no less 
than 3,000 court addresses. It might 
seem a little strange, in a country 
where age and experience count for so 
much as in Germany, that so young 
a lawyer should so suddenly have be- 
come a favorite among persons seek- 
ing relief in criminal cases. The 
solution of the mystery is simple. As 
a result of his earlier connection with 
the police, Stieber had been given the 
editorship of the police periodical, 
with consequent access to all records. 
He was able, therefore, to look over 
all the evidence and clues which the 
police had gathered against his savory 
clients, and the prosecution, it may be 
suspected, never sprang a surprise on 
him in the court-room. The affair 
finally became so scandalous that 
Stieber’s privileges were abruptly 
withdrawn, and he was asked to resign 
his editorship. 

Meanwhile, he had obtained thor- 
oughly congenial employment of 
another kind. He became an agent 
provocateur among the revolutionary 
clubs of the metropolis. Secretly in 
the pay of the police and well known 
to King Frederick William himself, he 
was one of the most zealous leaders 
of the Berlin mob. Once in a riot he 
penetrated close to the king, and as- 
sured him in a whisper that he and 
his agents were taking good care of 
him. To ingratiate himself with the 
revolutionists and soothe all suspicion, 
he even employed his talents as an 
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advocate and defended many of them 
gratis before the bar of justice. He 
likewise had the audacity to stand for 
election to the Prussian Landtag as a 
liberal candidate, but was defeated. 

For some reason Stieber’s services 
to the Prussian government failed of 
immediate recognition. In 1850, how- 
ever, as a result of the personal inter- 
vention of the king in his behalf, he 
was appointed Polizeirath, with im- 
mediate direction of what was called 
the “Sicherheitspolizei” or “police of 
safety”. 

His first important task was a char- 
acteristic one. On May 1, 1851, Stie- 
ber was made a representative of 
Prussia at the World’s Fair just 
opened in London. He wasted no time 
with the wonders of the exposition. 
His chief concern was with the social- 
ist organization, which at that time 
made London its center under the 
leadership of Karl Marx. Stieber 
complained that the police of London 
refused to assist him in his “re- 
searches”, and that such results as he 
obtained had to be secured through 
cunning and trickery. He managed, 
among other things, to get hold of a 
list of members of the organization, 
and in this way to discover what Ger- 
mans at home were affiliated with the 
movement. With portentous solemnity 
Stieber records, in his own book on 
the subject and in the “Memoirs”, 
what the objects of the socialists were. 
A list is given of places in which or- 
ganizations had been established, in 
cluding New York and Philadelphia. 
After the completion of his investiga- 
tions in London, Stieber went to Paris 
for further material. With a large 
stock of evidence Stieber returned to 
Germany, and managed to send a con- 
siderable number of persons to prison 
and to cause others to flee the country, 
many of them to America. 
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It is curious to note, in this con- 
nection, the constant testimony Stieber 
pays to the part played by the United 
States in the endeavors being made 
at this time to free Germany from 
tyranny. Thus Stieber and his col- 
league of Hanover record that “for a 
long time there has existed in North 
America, and especially in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities, a so-called League of Freedom, 
of purely communistic tendency, the 
purpose of which is to stir up revolu- 
tion in all European states, but 
especially in Germany”. This league 
had an organ, “The Republic of Work- 
men”, and printed books for distribu- 
tion in Germany. The complaint is 
made by Stieber, that as more and 
more Germans emigrated to the 
United States, persons of “the lower 
classes made the most erroneous com- 
parisons between the United States 
and Germany, naturally always un- 
favorable to the latter”. He complains 
particularly of the invidious com- 
parisons as to the ease with which 
land might be procured in the United 
States, the higher wages paid work- 
men there, etc. German-Americans, 
he says, were always wanting to alter 
things in Germany so as to make them 
more like those in the United States. 
As for political refugees Stieber main- 
tains: 

“For these people there can scarcely 
be a better land than the United 
States, since not only is there no ob- 
stacle to their activity in that country, 
but they are able easily to deceive 
other German immigrants as to con- 
ditions in Germany and win their in- 
terest for those who are still at home. 
At the same time it is easy for them 
to collect money, which in North 
America is an easy sacrifice, but with 
which much can be done in Germany.” 
He holds these refugees in America 








responsible, therefore, for the revolu- 
tion of March, 1848. 


III 
At this point occurs a hiatus in 
Stieber’s career. As a result of his 
efficiency in protecting Frederick 
William during the riots of 1848, 
Stieber had acquired a great ascen- 
dancy over the emperor. When this 
obstinate and reactionary monarch 
began to sink into imbecility and 
insanity, Stieber began ts lose his 
influence. The regent, later William I, 
apparently did not relish the Stie- 
berian personality, and it would seem 
that the spy was never very popular 
with his immediate superiors in the 
Prussian bureaus. With the loss of 
his influence at court, many whose 
goings to and fro had been reported in 
minute detail to Frederick, seized the 
opportunity for revenge. A _ long 
series of charges was brought against 
Stieber, he was attacked bitterly in 
newspaper articles. The chief defense 
which Stieber offers for his admitted 
wrong-doing as a police official is this: 
“There have been instances where the 
Minister of Justice himself has caused 
persons suspected of political offenses 
to be kept for weeks, even months in 
jail, without any attempt at obtaining 
the proper papers and orders from the 
courts. These persons have thereafter 
been freed, without any endeavor to 
institute a complaint or an investiga- 
tion against them. If the Ministry of 
Justice has shown that it is not 
especially strict in observing the laws, 
can one expect anything more strict 
from the police?” Stieber was ac- 
quitted, but deprived—at least tem- 
porarily or so far as the public was 
aware—of all office. 
For five years he lived in obscurity. 
But he employed this obscurity fit- 
tingly enough in deeds of darkness, 
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which took the form of the organiza- 
tion of the Russian secret service—in 
some respects an even more iniquitous 
institution than the German branch. 
It should come as no surprise, how- 
ever, that the same brain conceived 
both. Stieber first came in contact 
with the Russian officials in Berlin 
when they employed him to suppress 
a scandal that had arisen in connec- 
tion with the wife of one of the Slav 
attachés. He proved so useful that 
his services were further requisi- 
tioned. He had a sweeping letter of 
commission, it would seem. He was 
not only to search out Russian coun- 
terfeiters and law-breakers of the 
usual sort who had taken refuge in 
Germany, but he was directed to seek 
out all “demagogues” and political 
offenders. For this purpose he organ- 
ized a large number of agents in 
Berlin and other cities, and police 
officials everywhere in Germany were 
ordered to place themselves at the dis- 
position of Stieber in all that con- 
cerned Russian affairs. At least as 
early as this time, then, must have 
begun that intimate connection be- 
tween the Russian secret service and 
the Prussian government. One can 
well imagine that little of interest 
which Stieber discovered as a Russian 
agent failed to reach the ears of that 
other person—Stieber, the Prussian 
agent. In the ’sixties of the last cen- 
tury the Hohenzollerns were already 
laying the foundations of that system 
by which Soukhomlinoff and Lenine 
have betrayed civilization to their 
German masters in our days. 


IV 
In 1863 came the turning point in 
Stieber’s career and a new phase in 
his activities. Hitherto he had been 


engaged in the first of the two great 
tasks of the Prussian regime—the 





suppression of democratic tendencies. 
Hereafter he was to be chiefly occu- 
pied with the other task—the further 
extension of Prussian territory. In 
the autumn of 1863 a friend of Stie- 
ber’s who was the founder of the 
“Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung”— 
appropriately named Brass—intro- 
duced him to Bismarck. The latter 
gave him no open official position for 
a while, but occupied him in various 
ways. As 1866 approached and 
brought nearer the war with Austria, 
Stieber was assigned the duty of 
preparing for the invasion of Bo- 
hemia by supplying Bismarck with 
complete topographical information. 
Accordingly, Stieber himself made a 
tour of the country, disguised as a 
pedler, his wares, it is said, being 
cheap religious statuary and indecent 
pictures. It is said further that the 
data he collected were so accurate as to 
have astounded Moltke himself. Dur- 
ing the war itself Stieber accompanied 
the Prussian armies as head of a new 
type of police. Stieber called his force 
“political police”, and distinguished 
them carefully from the ordinary mil- 
itary guards. 

At first the object of this special 
police was merely to guard the person 
of the king and the higher state offi- 
cials, against whom attempts at as- 
sassination were constantly being 
made. But with the approval of Bis- 
marck, Stieber widely extended his 
field of operations. He undertook to 
thwart enemy spies in the neighbor- 
hood of the Great Headquarters—what 
is today called counter-espionage. He 
established, furthermore, control over 
letters and telegrams. He deemed it 
his function, moreover, to control the 
printing-press and newspaper corre- 
spondence from the front. Finally, 
one of his duties was to support the 
morale of the fighting forces by pro- 











viding information concerning the 
enemy and conditions in Austria. In 
these functions of Stieber during 1866 
one has a picture in little of what the 
German government has undertaken 
since his time. 

It is a sign of the diabolic intelli- 
gence of Stieber that he was among 
the earliest to recognize the immense 
importance of the periodical press. He 
had himself in his youth contributed 
to newspapers, and he seems in general 
to have been rather friendly with the 
publishers and editors of what Bis- 
marck called “the reptile press”. 
While the peace negotiations with Aus- 
tria were still proceeding in the late 
summer of 1866, Stieber laid before 
Bismarck a plan for the further ex- 
tension of police functions. This plan 
involved the foundation of a Central 
Information Bureau, and when created 
it was placed under the direction of 
Stieber—now, incidentally, a Privy 
Councilor. As the “Memoirs” state, 
“Under this unobtrusive title worked 
for many years an institute which un- 
dertook innumerable political tasks, 
the effect of which extended far be- 
yond the bounds of a mere press 
bureau”. Stieber watched carefully 
newspapers in all lands, with the ob- 
ject of discovering those that were 
hostile to Prussia. Such newspapers 
were minutely investigated, and the 
endeavor was made to find the “mo- 
tives” that animated the writers of 
anti-Prussian articles. For the latter 
purpose Stieber placed a great number 
of agents in foreign countries, es- 
pecially France and England. 

In+1867 Stieber likewise interfered 
with the attempt of the Reuter Press 
Bureau to found branches in Germany. 
Even before Stieber’s time the Prus- 
sian government had recognized the 
significance of telegraphic news, and 
in order to be sure that the German 
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people had the journalistic pabulum 
that their official guardians deemed 
suitable for them, the Wolff Bureau 
had been founded under the direction 
of Dr. B. Wolff. Consequently, when 
the Reuter Bureau sought to estab- 
lish telegraph offices at Berlin and 
Frankfort, permission was withheld. 
In the first place, the Reuter Bureau 
refused to give any guarantee that 
they would handle news in a way 
friendly to the Prussian government; 
and in the second place, fear was en- 
tertained that the Wolff Bureau would 
not be able to sustain a contest with 
so powerful a competitor. 

The Reuters sought to evade the 
Prussian government by founding an 
ostensibly independent agency called 
the “Telegraphic Bureau for North 
Germany”. But Stieber discovered 
the deceit, and the bureau shortly was 
obliged to cease its activities. 

Among the states that gave Stieber 
particular trouble at this time was 
Hanover, recently annexed but not 
completely digested even at this day. 
Among documents confiscated by him 
was an historical sketch of exceedingly 
great interest just now. This sketch 
took a survey of the past and present 
of Germany. Throughout the survey 
this principle was emphasized: the 
separation of the German races into 
numerous political states was the 
healthiest state for Germany and the 
most natural. The sketch maintained: 
“Prussia is the common enemy of all. 
An alliance of all small nations with 
France for the common purpose of 
breaking the power of Prussia, to 
throw it back over the Elbe as Na- 
poleon did, is an essential duty if we 
wish to continue to exist. It is still 
possible to fulfill this duty as long as 
the newly acquired territories of Prus- 
sia are yet unassimilated, as long as 
there exists in them, especially in 
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Hanover, an energetic opposition. But 
when a number of years have passed, 
this opposition will grow constantly 
weaker, just as has happened in the 
other lands that this state of the Ho- 
henzollerns has acquired.” The me- 
morial closes with these words: “There 
is only one cure for this frightful evil. 
That cure is the restoration of the 
equilibrium of Europe by the destruc- 
tion of the Hohenzollern state. That 
is the task not only of France, but of 
all the smaller powers that see a pro- 
tector in France, and that watch with 
anxiety and fear the increasing might 
of Prussian militarism. They all have 
a common interest.” Surely these are 
prophetic words. For the suppression 
of this and similar literature Stieber 
received a special reward, he tells us 
—a gratification from the Foreign 
Ministry of two hundred thalers. 


V 

Germany, too, realized that France 
was the state toward which many of 
the smaller nations were looking, even 
France under the Empire. So prepa- 
rations for war on France went for- 
ward rapidly, and in them Stieber bore 
an increasing part. At this time Prus- 
sia was already spending over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars on its secret 
service. With this sum at his com- 
mand, Stieber appointed a great num- 
ber of spies within the proposed inva- 
sion zones, using Brussels, Geneva, 
and Lausanne as directing centers. 
His spies consisted of several classes. 
There were, first, German farmers, 
whose immigration into France was 
“assisted”, and who were made to lo- 
cate along the probable route of ad- 
vance of the German armies. Then 
German women of the lower and not 
too fastidious classes were placed as 
barmaids and cashiers in _ public 
places, or as servants in soldiers’ can- 
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teens. Many hundreds of domestics 
were told to find employment in the 
homes of members of the official and 
professional classes. Finally, numer- 
ous retired non-commissioned officers 
were found commercial positions at 
important points in the country. It is 
said that Stieber boasted that he had 
placed 40,000 spies in France, and that 
it was due to him at least as much as 
to Moltke that the war had been won. 

In November, 1869, Stieber went to 
Paris, to secure details as to the 
chassepot and the mitrailleuse. His 
information being “satisfactory”, he 
proceeded to Switzerland, to confer 
with other agents. Thence he re- 
turned to Berlin and assumed his po- 
sition as director of the field police, 
which was mobilized at the end of 
July, 1870. His immediate personnel 
consisted of thirty-one officials and 157 
subordinates. 

As the victorious Prussian army 
moved farther and farther into France, 
the intimacy between Bismarck and 
Stieber increased apace. In a letter to 
his wife, Stieber chronicles an eve- 
ning they spent together. There were 
five of them in a miserable peasant’s 
hut, he says; and Bismarck made cof- 
fee himself. After a while the others 
left, and Bismarck and Stieber held 
confidential chat. “We went over our 
whole past together”, writes the sleuth 
proudly, “and I was very candid, as he 
was too. He closed with the words, 
‘Just see what a country junker can 
become, who once had all the world as 
his foe’. I believe we shall never give 
Alsace and Lorraine back again. I 
must confess that was the most inter- 
esting evening of my whole life. Our 
conversation is, perhaps, a matter of 
world history.” Truly the spirit of 
history, hovering over this drama of 
candor, might well have recorded in 
greater detail this dialogue between 
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Bismarck, who boasted that he had 
once told the truth just because no one 
had expected it, and Stieber, the spy 
that skulked before kings. 

Perhaps if the story of the Franco- 
Prussian War had been a little better 
known, there might have been less 
surprise at the conduct of the Prussian 
soldiery in the World War. Writ- 
ing from Pont-a-Mousson, the scene 
of the great American offensive of 
September 12, 1918, Stieber remarks, 
“T have received orders to act here 
with the greatest severity and disre- 
gard of consequences. Yesterday in 
the village of Gorze a French peasant 
fired upon a wagon conveying some 
wounded Prussian soldiers. As _ it 
happened, two of the wounded men 
were able to walk; they jumped into 
the house and seized the fellow. He 
was hanged to the house by a cord 
around his arm, and then killed slowly 
with 34 bullets.” In other letters 
from the same town Stieber tells how 
the land has been desolated, adding as 
comment, “We Germans are such good- 





humored fellows, it is frightfully diffi- 
cult for us to act severely”. 

The final act came when Faure ar- 
rived to beg peace. Bismarck had 
Stieber act as his host—Faure, of 
course, did not know that his every act 
was under observation, and that his 
papers were systematically examined. 
Stieber began to think of home. He 
was not long delayed, receiving the 
coveted Iron Cross meanwhile for his 
services. 

After the war Stieber continued to 
suppress all democratic movements and 
to guard William I and Bismarck 
against assassination. He suppressed 
so many attempts that a suspicion 
arose that he had stopped with one 
hand what he had started with the 


other. He died in 1882 at Berlin of 
arthritis. 

Leopold Auerbach. Denkwiirdigkeiten des 
Geheimen Regierungsrathes Dr. Stieber. 
Berlin, 1884. Verlag von Julius Engelmann 

Wermuth Und Wilhelm Stieber: Die Com- 
munisten-Verschwoérungen des neunzehnten 


Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 185% Druck von A 
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REALISTS AND ORATORS 
BY BABETTE DEUTSCH 


William Butler Yeats has drawn an 
interesting distinction between the ar- 
tist and his fellows. With fine sim- 
plicity he declares: 


The rhetorician would deceive his neighbors, 
The sentimentalist himself; while art 
Is but a vision of reality 


So when Amy Lowell prefaces her lat- 
est volume of polyphonic prose by the 
statement that she has based her form 
“upon the long, flowing cadence of 
oratorical prose’, it is no matter for 
wonder that she achieves the exalta- 
tion of oratory rather than the inten- 
sity of poetry. For all the enormity 
of her ambition (she brushes in an 
epoch on a page, unveils a giant in a 


phrase), for all the splendor of her 
imagery and the richness of her tonal 
color, her work retains this rhetorical 
quality. Both oratory and music are 
based on a more exact science than is 


poetry. And it is the relation of 
poetry to these arts that engages Miss 
Lowell. In the sense that all art is ex- 
periment, she is supremely an artist. 
But she seems always the scholar in 
the laboratory, rather than the poet in 
the grip of his emotion. 

Truly, her experiments in this book 
are magnificent. “Sea-blue and Blood- 
red” is almost as brilliant as its title. 
“Guns as Keys: and the Great Gate 
Swings” is a fascinating juxtaposition 
of “the delicacy and artistic clarity of 
Japan and the artistic ignorance and 
gallant self-confidence of America’. 
But “The Bronze Horses” is the au- 
thor’s herculean tour de force, with 
its colored chiaroscuro of C#sarian 


Rome, the Venice of Campo Formio, 
the Italia Irredenta clamor of 1915. 
“Can Grande’s Castle” is a place for 
communion with historic ghosts; it 
holds open doors to age-long vistas. 
But one is often able to step quietly 
out of the picture, to lose the intimate 
excitement; in one’s pleasure in the 
orator’s gorgeous periods to forego the 
“vision of reality” which is the es- 
sence of poetry. 

Distinguished by its utter divorce 
from academic and foreign influences 
is the work of Carl Sandburg. “Corn- 
huskers” is a wonderfully stronger 
achievement than “Chicago Poems’. 
Here Sandburg says the things he only 
strove for in his earlier volume. The 
same emotions stir him, the same 
brooding vision of the laborious 
human struggle and of nature’s large, 
silent indifference. The same slow, 
resurgent rhythms, with their sudden 
sharp pauses, prevail. Rhyme, and the 
sense of color which seems to accom- 
pany it, are equally absent. But his 
perceptions are sharper, his expres- 
siveness is at once larger and less ver- 
bose. One reiterated note is struck, 
but how differently, in “Prairie”, the 
fine opening poem, and in “Grass’”’. 
Sings the Prairie: 

I am here when the cities are gone 
I am here before the cities come 
I nourished the lonely men on horses. 


I will keep the laughing men who ride iron 
I am dust of men 


Says Grass: 


Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Water- 
loo. 
Shovel them under and let me work— 
I am the grass; I cover all. 
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And pile them high at Gettysburg 
And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 
Shovel them under and let me work. 
Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the 
conductor : 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? 


I am the grass. 
Let me work. 


Sandburg is a Verhaeren of contem- 
porary America. This does not mean 
that he has the same mastery of his 
art as the Belgian poet: but that as 
Verhaeren saw the raw stuff of which 
the life of Belgium is made, and with 
the passion of his vision made it ours, 
so Sandburg contemplates the Ameri- 
can people, the simplicities and crudi- 
ties of their common life; so he sees 
the waving cornfields, the black smoke- 
stacks of America, and the thronged 
mobs, moving and passing ever, ever 
renewed; and this vision compels him 
also to sympathetic and powerful ut- 
terance. 

Sandburg’s strength owes much to 


his commanding interest in the homely 
and familiar (even though that may 
include battle and death and famine). 
Tagore’s work largely lacks, for us, 


this pleasure of recognition. Yet in 
“Gitanjali and Fruit Gathering”, re- 
cently reprinted in one volume, with 
illustrations by Hindu ‘artists, one 
finds, as it were, the reverse of Sand- 
burg’s medallion: 


Have you not heard his silent steps? 
He comes, comes, ever comes. 


But for Tagore it is not the genera- 
tions of men or the grass that are re- 
newed. Rather is it the spiritual 
Lover who returns eternally in endless 
manifestations. 

This aspect of Hindu thought has 
been so frequently presented to us 
that there is a kind of shock in the 
discovery of Hindu poems whose deri- 
vation is frankly from Whitman and 
Browning, whose gospel is not surren- 


der but conquest, whose God is not 
love but energy. Professor Sarkar is 
known as the author of various books 
on Hindu politics and science, and on 
comparative culture. It is curious that 
his verse should have an accent of 
propaganda lacking in his prose, and 
always disavowed by the author. It is 
again this oratorical effect that saps 
the power of his mood. He, too, 
celebrates the conquering grass, be- 
cause therein Whitman saw “the vital 
impulse of the universe”. He pro- 
claims Browning’s ‘“Paracelsian 
word”. But poetry is to him an alien 
and difficult tongue. 

However differently directed, a simi- 
larly moralistic strain is sounded by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. His are sane 
hatreds. One cannot fail to be stirred 
by the memory of the German soldiers’ 
betrayal of the Russian Revolution. 
There is hot blood in the poet’s cry 
against making “a virtue of intoler- 
ance”. And “The True Tragedy” has 
a memorable bitterness. But the diffi- 
culty of writing ethical poetry has not 
been overcome since Milton made a 
hero of Lucifer. Eaton’s best work is 
put into his amoral verses; his fine 
etchings of New England landscapes, 
“echoes”, some of them, of Robert 
Frost, his passionate gesture toward 
a moment’s fugitive beauty. 

Perhaps because his subjectivity is 
not confined to personal experience, 
Stephen Vincent Benét captures more 
than “a tremulous murmur from great 
days long dead’’. His is authentically 
a book of young adventure. He dreams 
with Keats in the drug-shop at Ed- 
monton, he dines in a quick-lunch 
room, or paints a gorgeous, fatal, 
papal feast with equal ardor. There is 
more than a murmur of Browning in 
this latter poem, but it is yet a con- 
summate thing, and full of unexpected 
lyrism. The courage and challenging 
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irony of youth are the chief features 
of his verse. Asa psychological study, 
no less than as vivid poetry, “The 
Breaking Point” is remarkable. So, 
too, is the shocking realism of “Young 
Blood”. The poet has, moreover, a 
pungent vocabulary and a nice sense of 
form. “The Hemp” is a splendidly 
dramatic ballad, and in his “Elegy for 
an Enemy” he has used the metrical 
scheme of Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs” 
with fine effectiveness. An example 
of exquisite humor is the charming 
“Portrait of a Baby”’. 

Whinmsicality is one of the earmarks 
of Robert Graves. His “Fairies and 
Fusiliers” has not infrequently the 
eeriness of de la Mare and the grace 
of Hodgson. But Graves has his own 
quality, vigorous and fine. Seeing this 
book, one wonders why he did not 
choose to print more representative 
things in the Oxford anthology of a 
year or two ago. The vigor of “An 
Old Twenty-Third Man” is matchless, 
from its opening,— 


From the sad magic of his fragrant cup 
The red-faced old centurion started up, 


to the startling close,— 


The Legion is the Legion while Rome stands, 
And these same men before the autumn’s fall 
Shall bang old Vercingetorix out of Gaul. 


Utterly different, but full of delicious 
realism is “Careers”. Graves has a 
piquant sympathy for the pangs and 
thrills of children. “A Child’s Night- 
mare” is terrifying. So after another 





fashion is, “I Wonder What It Feels 
Like to Be Drowned”. There are quite 
as many fairies as fusiliers in this 
book, and both are uncommon and en- 
chanting. 

Mary Carolyn Davies’s book of war 
verse is usual and sentimental. No- 
where does she strike the rousing note 
which one was wont to find in her brief 
lyrics. She makes an appeal to easy 
popularity, and nowhere fulfils the 
promise of her earlier work. She is 
the sentimentalist, deceiving herself. 

Indeed, Yeats’s definition of the ar- 
tist’s function is borne out by all these 
books of verse. The most significant 
are those which envision reality, be 
it the reality of the American prairies, 
of pristine marble Rome, or of youth’s 
undaunted romantic curiosity. ‘“Real- 
ity”, says McClure, “is a choice of 
values.” It is one thing for the scien- 
tist, engaged with elements which dis- 
rupt the universe of the practical man. 
It is another thing for the poet. But 
for each it is something intensely 
seen, profoundly realized, something 
so expressed as to hint at new values, 
perhaps not yet fully apprehended. 
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BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Now that the immediate question of 
allied success need no longer be upper- 
most in our minds, we have leisure for 
more than a troubled and hasty glance 
at conditions prevailing in Topsy- 
turvydom: that is to say, in Russia. 
There are books at hand, written by 
courageous souls who have dashed into 
the midst of the Russian confusion, 
jotted down a few notes, and dashed 
out again, lighter in avoirdupois and 
less complacent in spirit. These books 
make fascinating reading, even though 
they do not always set our puzzled 
minds at rest. After a session with 
them, we hold our heads and murmur, 
“Can such things be?” They seem like 
wild revelings of the imagination, 
which out-Vathek “Vathek” and out- 
nightmare “Nightmare Abbey”. We 
find within them an amazing picture 
of artlessness and intrigue; of pitiful 
trust and greed the cruelest; of inno- 
cence, vice, and idealism; and of bru- 
tality unendurable. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a large 
number of those who have written of 
the present situation in Russia are 
women. The modern woman does not 
shrink from physical hardships, and 
her imagination overleaps hunger and 
cold and danger when she sees an 
issue at stake. Moreover, this is pre- 
eminently the age of woman in revolt; 
and whoever has the courage to rebel 
against oppression, in actuality or 
only in spirit, is an object of intense 
interest to women in general. Any 
attempt, however bungling, to right a 
social wrong wins from them a throb 
of sympathy, even when their better 





judgment disapproves both method 
and result. At least they want to see 
what is being done, and what it por- 
tends. They want to have a close 
view of it, and discover what it bears 
of hope for those in bondage. This 
strongly developed social sense in the 
best type of modern women explains 
the way in which they have responded 
to the appeal of Russia in revolution. 

Four books of recent printing which 
afford more or less clear views of 
Russia in and after the revolutions of 
March and November (1917) are: 
“The Red Heart of Russia’, by Bessie 
Beatty; “Six Red Months in Russia”, 
by Louise Bryant; “Behind the Battle 
Line”, by Madeleine Z. Doty; and “The 
City of Trouble”, by Meriel Buchanan. 
The first two of these women authors 
are reporters; Miss Doty is a well- 
known investigator and writer on so- 
cial problems; and Miss Buchanan is 
the daughter of Sir George Buchanan, 
British Ambassador to Russia. 

Miss Beatty entered Russia in June, 
when the glory of the revolt against 
absolutism was still unfaded, and be- 
fore treachery and rapacity had sullied 
the brightness of freedom. ‘“Revolu- 
tion’, she says, “was to every man the 
sum of his desires. The heavy heart 
of Russia lifted in a mighty shout of 
joy: ‘Svoboda (Freedom)! We are 
free!’” All good was predicted. A 
Slav millennium seemed at hand. But 
soon the mutterings of the disgruntled 
began to disturb the air; already the 
insidious whisper of German propa- 
ganda was suggesting a _ separate 


peace. Kerensky, it is true, was still 
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in power, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment was urging the honor of Russia 
to ‘stand by the Allies, and to fight on 
to a glorious end. But Teutonism was 
stronger than the honor of Russia. 
The Bolshevik rising came in July, 
when the cries of “Down with the 
capitalists!” “Immediate peace!” and 
“Land to the peasants!” echoed 
through the streets of Petrograd, and 
machine guns strewed an indiscrimi- 
nate hail of death upon all those who 
ventured forth. Miss Beatty tells with 
great vividness the story of the rise of 
the proletariat and their dictatorship, 
in which the mighty were brought 
down and the low exalted to power. 
She shows how the established order 
collapsed, with the red flag waving 
above it—the red flag which was sup- 
posed to stand for brotherhood but 
which was becoming more and more 
a symbol of mere bloodshed and ruin. 
The author recounts her tale with dig- 
nity and skill, and with a strong sense 
of the dramatic as well as the historic 
value of the events which she chroni- 
cles. She lays bare the sad futility 
of the best Russian idealism, and the 
vileness of the Brest-Litovsk betrayal. 
We could wish that she had put a 
stronger emphasis on the sinister im- 
plications of Bolshevism; but on the 
whole her book is illuminating and 
instructive. 

Miss Bryant’s book, though of the 
same nature as Miss Beatty’s, is writ- 
ten with something less of literary 
art, but with more of an attempt at 
explaining the various forces at work 
in the chaos of fallen Russia—the rise 
and decline of parties and counter- 
revolutionary groups. After a few 
chapters, we begin (like the famous 
reader of “Sordello”) to suspect that 
we are losing our minds, for the in- 
tricacies of plot within plot baffle all 
comprehension; however, Miss Bryant 





relieves our tension by remarking that 
even though she was on the spot, fol- 
lowing the political situations as 
closely as was humanly possible, she 
herself failed to understand them. We 
then resign ourselves to bewilderment, 
and shudder and thrill over pictur- 
esque events which require less mental 
effort than the elucidation of conspira- 
cies. The author’s account of striking 
incidents such as the fall of the Win- 
ter Palace and the “Red Burial” is 
admirably done; and she deals satis- 
fyingly with the women soldiers, and 
with conditions among women and 
children in general, as well as with 
celebrated characters like Catherine 
Breshkovsky and Marie Spirodonova. 
She seems, nevertheless, too much in 
sympathy with Bolshevism, or at least 
not sufficiently impressed with its 
madness and its savagery. She de- 
parted from Russia, in fact, as a 
courier for the Bolsheviki, and trans- 
acted business for them in Stockholm. 
This is little to her credit. It is only 
fair to say in excuse that her dealings 
with terrorism took place before its 
full shame had been manifested. Since 
that time, its callousness has become 
apparent, and its systematic starva- 
tion of the bourgeoisie, so called; its 
wanton rioting in blood has been un- 
covered, and its hiring of Letts and 
Chinamen to carry on its slaughter. 
Miss Doty’s book is frankly about 
women, and we wish it might be 
longer. The author went around the 
world in 1918, to see what the women 
of the various nations were doing and 
thinking in the days of the Great War. 
Seven of her thirteen chapters are 
given to Russia. She writes in a curi- 
ously clipped and fragmentary style, 
but she never fails to make her point. 
It is evident that she perceives the 
menace of Bolshevism more clearly 
than the other two authors who have 
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just been mentioned; and she gives an 
edifying chapter to the machinations 
of the Germans in Petrograd. The 
women of Russia she characterizes as 
the comrades of men. There is no 
feminist group. “Women have not 
struggled for their own emancipation. 
Their fight has been the man’s fight, 
their life the man’s life. The 
Russian woman is a man in petti- 
coats.” She has shared with man the 
good and evil which he has wrought. 
She will share in the upbuilding of 
what has been pulled down. One thing 
which Miss Doty says is of special 
significance in these days of uncer- 
tainty with regard to our American 
policy toward Russia: “Whatever we 
think about the Bolsheviki, whether 
we believe them all good or all bad, we 
must let them work out their own sal- 
vation. Little by little, Russia 
will right itself. Given freedom and 
a chance to breathe, she will stabilize 
and grow strong.” Let us hope that 
the faith of Miss Doty is not mis- 
placed. At any rate, she has written 
a most inspiring and beautiful book, 
filled with an earnest spirit of charity 
and helpfulness. 

Miss Buchanan in “The City of 
Trouble” gives a chronological account 
of what took place during the wild 
days of the two revolutions. Her out- 
look was from inner diplomatic cir- 
cles. There is a fine atmosphere about 
the book. The background of the old 
city is always there, with its exotic 
glamor and the savor of Orientalism. 





With the roll of events goes the suc- 
cession of seasons—color and gloom, 
heat and frigidity, dust and snow. 
Little every-day occurrences, which 
tell so much, are coupled with class- 
wars and cataclysms. More intensely 
than the other three women whose 
books have been discussed, Miss Bu- 
chanan brings out the anarchy which 
swept the city. Perhaps her position 
gave her a greater repugnance toward 
and less sympathy with the destructive 
type of socialism, under whatever 
name. She forces us to see the mock- 
ery of government which made pre- 
tense of ruling, and the dirt and chaos, 
the thievery and assassination which 
abounded. She shows us a city like 
one of prophecy, “where the abomina- 
tion which maketh desolate is set up”. 

These four books, all excellent in 
their individual ways, give the Rus- 
sian situation from four different 
angles. That situation changes from 
day to day, and no one in this country 
rightly knows what goes on in the 
darkness of Russia or what will come 
out of it. But if we read what these 
women have, with their best en- 
deavors, put before us, we shall be the 


better prepared to understand the 
revelation when it comes. 

The Red Heart of Russia. By Bessie 
Beatty. The Century Co. 

Six Red Months in Russia By Louise 
Bryant. George H. Doran Company. 

Behind the Battle Line. By Madeleine Z. 
Doty. The Macmillan Co 

The City of Trouble. By Meriel Buchanan. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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About eight o’clock on the evening 
of August 25, 1914, a German soldier 
appiied the torch to the building of 
the library of the University of Lou- 
vain, in Belgium. On the morning of 
the next day the smoking ruins cov- 
ered the burned fragments of nine 
hundred and twenty manuscripts— 
among them many dating back to the 
twelfth century, including one en- 
tirely in the handwriting of the fa- 
mous Thomas a Kempis—together 
with more than 200,000 books and 
other priceless literary and art treas- 
ures. Only one book, borrowed from 


the university library by Professor 
Leon Van der Essen, now a refugee 
from Belgium, was saved and is safely 


buried in a garden “somewhere in 
Belgium”. 

To the literary collector, this event 
is comparable only with the burning 
of the Alexandrine Library. It is one 
of the tragedies of autograph collect- 
ing. What has happened in other Bel- 
gian and French cities occupied by the 
Germans we do not yet know. How 
much has been saved by looting is still 
to be determined. War is a great de- 
stroyer of manuscripts and auto- 
graphs, yet the destruction of histor- 
ical and literary treasures which fol- 
lows in its wake is, after all, not to 
be compared with that which goes 
on continually in peace and war times 
alike. Such incidents as the burning 
of the Louvain Library, the Warsaw 
Library, and the private autograph 
collection of Professor R. W. Gibbes 
of Columbia, South Carolina, in our 
own Civil War, are spectacular be- 
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cause they are wholesale and wanton. 
The destruction that goes on day by 
day of valuable letters and documents 
is incomparably greater. Losses of 
men in battle are minimized when 
compared with the number of deaths 
from natural causes in civil life. 

The story of lost manuscripts is a 
long one. When the unknown author 
of the Book of Esther, in the Old 
Testament, had told the story of the 
favorite of King Ahasuerus, he asked, 
regarding the acts of his power and 
his might, “Are they not written in 
the book of the chronicles of the kings 
of Media and Persia?” Perhaps they 
may have been, but if so, the book in 
which they were written appears to 
have gone out with the greatness of 
Media and Persia. Literary Russia 
today is sealed to us, but one can im- 
agine the peril in which is placed the 
oldest known manuscript of the New 
Testament in Greek, saved from de- 
struction by mere chance some sev- 
enty-five years ago. Well preserved 
in spite of its 1,500 years of age, it 
was the chief treasure of the Czar’s 
library in Petrograd, rescued by Con- 
stantine Tischendorf from a _ basket 
of parchment leaves on their way to 
the fire in a convent at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. 

What blunderers we mortals be! In 
our efforts to conserve paper we de- 
stroy it. The high price of paper is 
bringing to the paper-mills tons upon 
tons of manuscripts and letters which 
have a value quite apart from that 
registered in pounds avoirdupois. The 
Civil War, with a similar situation 
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sent to the paper-mills manuscripts 
which might have contributed to the 
history of our country’s past. George 
Brinley, more canny than most collec- 
tors of his generation, went through 
New England gathering up “old pa- 
per” but wisely assorted it before 
sending the worthless material to the 
paper-mill, with the result that he 
secured a library of Americana which 
at its dispersal in 1878 attracted the 
attention of all book and manuscript 
collectors and incidentally netted his 
estate a considerable fortune. Even 
today books from this sale come up in 
auctions to change hands at many 
times their cost to the purchasers at 
the Brinley sale. To compare their 
present values with the prices for 
which the Hartford collector secured 
them would be to insult the intelli- 
gence of collectors. 

It was once the fashion to sneer at 
the autograph collector. Today the 
collectors form such an army that he 
is brave, not to say foolhardy, who 
would attempt to break a lance with 
the man who saves old letters. Auto- 
graph collectors are no longer satis- 
fied with mere signatures—although 
these, too, have a place in the world 
and deserve a better fate than masti- 
cation in the paper-mill vat—nor are 
they of the gullible nature of the fa- 
mous M. Chasles, the French savant, 
who bought a letter from Judas Is- 
cariot to Mary Magdalene, on paper 
bearing the Angouléme watermark 
and written in neat French. Collec- 
tors may be occasionally deceived— 
as the late John S. Kennedy, who paid 
large sums for spurious Burns manu- 
scripts which he presented to the 
Lenox Library—but the great rank 
and file of autograph collectors are 
careful and painstaking, and feel that 
they are doing a public service when 
they rescue from the  paper-mill 
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ephemeral documents and letters of 
historic interest, in direct defiance of 
the government’s injunctions to send 
paper to the manufacturers—injunc- 
tions printed on one side of the paper 
only and sent broadcast by the mil- 
lions of copies, under the egis of the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is easy to cite instances of the 
saving of valuable manuscripts by the 
collector, and the story of salvage is 
like a romance. Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton, who wrote the history of the 
“Raigne of Henry III” in 1627, de- 
rived much of his material from old 
deeds and charters which he collected 
with zeal and care. A pioneer in this 
good service, to his zeal, so the story 
goes, is due the preservation of Eng- 
land’s most valuable manuscript. It 
is related, and similar experiences 
give plausibility to the tale, that he 
was passing a tailor’s shop when he 
saw the knight of the needle about 
to cut up a parchment on which were 
a number of seals. Stopping the tailor 
in his destructive enterprise, he pur- 
chased for fourpence the document, 
which proved to be nothing less than 
the Magna Charta, which now reposes 
in a glass case in the British Museum, 
its seals a formless mass of wax and 
the writing almost wholly illegible. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s recovery of 
his manuscript from his wife’s grave 
seven years after her interment has 
a gruesome sound; Coventry Pat- 
more’s rescue of Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam” from an irate landlady at 
his former lodgings, Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution” and Tennyson’s “Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical”, rewritten from 
memory, are classic examples of mas- 
terpieces given to the world after be- 
ing seemingly lost. Only recently the 
indictment of Aaron Burr was added 
to the national collections by a happy 
discovery in the law library of the 
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United States court at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The story of how Israel K. Tefft 
of Savannah (while visiting a client), 
during a walk on the lawn with But- 
ton Gwinnett, the rarest of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration, found at his 
feet an autograph letter of Thomas 
Lynch, is too well known to be re- 
peated. However much this pioneer 
autograph collector in this country 
may be honored for his enterprise, 
present-day collectors are inclined to 
question why he did not investigate 
further that reported bundle of pa- 
pers from the rooms once occupied 
by Lynch, out of which the treasure- 
trove was wafted by the wind to his 
pockets. 

Every year there comes into the 
auction room some old letter or docu- 
ment that gives a new view of accepted 
history. The confidential papers of 


Robert Morris, the financier of the 
American Revolution—dispersed at 
auction in Philadelphia last season— 


were full of letters which showed the 
loyalty of Washington’s friends and 
the true character of those who, 
through malice and envy, attempted 
for their own selfish ends to sow the 
seeds of discord among the masses of 
patriots. These papers, now valued 
as they should be, were for many 
years hidden among the papers of the 
late Mrs. Edward Waln of Philadel- 
phia, granddaughter of the financier, 
whose mother, Mrs. Nixon, made the 
statement that “many of my father’s 
letters have been destroyed”. One 
wonders naturally whether the papers 
thus lost to the world were of equal 
importance with those which brought 
thousands of dollars in the Philadel- 
phia sale. 

Some fifteen years ago the magnifi- 
cent collection of prints belonging to 
T. Harrison Garrett of Baltimore was 
loaned in its entirety to the Library of 


Congress for purposes of study and 
for exhibition. On February 5 the 
entire collection, which had been stored 
in the building of the Mercantile Trust 
and Deposit Company of Baltimore, 
was transferred to Washington. Two 
days later the place of storage was 
wiped out in the great Baltimore fire. 
These, however, are not the trage- 
dies of autograph collecting. The 
tragedies begin when we think of the 
valuable material which has been ir- 
retrievably lost. A burned paper is 
resolved into ash and carbonic oxide, 
although its face might have borne the 
inspiring message of the Declaration 
of Independence. Proximity to an 
event sometimes dwindles it into the 
commonplace. The descendants of 
John Smith, after reading through 
part of a bundle of old letters written 
home by their Revolutionary ances- 
tor, and finding nothing but triviali- 
ties and memoranda of unpaid bills, 
may decide that the remainder are of 
like tenor and consign the whole to 
the flames, not knowing that John 
Smith was an eye-witness to the ex- 
ecution of Major André and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, and had writ- 
ten home a lively account of those inci- 
dents, giving details now unknown. 
What is the attitude of the autograph 
collector of today toward Dickens, who 
one day in the ’sixties made a bon- 
fire in his garden at Gad’s Hill of all 
the letters written to him for many 
years, saying that he had seen scan- 
dalous use made of the letters of 
prominent men, and he intended to 
save such reputations as had been left 
in his hands? What riddles of liter- 
ature might have been solved, had 
those letters remained in existence! 
Ignorance cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse in law. In the case of the de- 
stroyer of valuable letters and manu- 
scripts it seems to serve as an ample 
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defense. Charitably it may be re- 
garded as an extenuating circum- 
stance, but the punishment fitting the 
crime is to let the vandal know the 
enormity of his offense. An expert 
in such matters was recently called to 
appraise the library of the heir of 
a distinguished general in the Civil 
War, a man who had held the highest 
honors in his own state, and who, as 
a writer of local history, had pre- 
served a considerable amount of man- 
uscript material, besides his own let- 
ters. The appraiser looked over the 
books and estimated their valuation. 
When he had concluded he said to 
the heir: 

“Now there were some papers and 
the general’s own correspondence, of 
course. Where are they?” 

“Oh, there was nothing of any con- 
sequence. He had a lot of local papers 
which he used in getting up the his- 
tory. I suppose all they contained is 
in the book.” 

“But his own papers and letters, 
where are they?” 

“Oh, there was nothing there but 
personal letters written to him by 
Lincoln, Grant and other people dur- 
ing the Civil War. I don’t suppose 
there was anything of much conse- 
quence except perhaps the Lincoln 
letters. You see, he had some confi- 
dential relations with the President— 
I don’t know just what. I rather wish 
I had saved the Lincoln letters.” 

“What!” 

“Well, you see, there was so much 
stuff—a whole trunkful—and we are 
going away, and I had one of the 
neighbors take it away and burn it 
all up yesterday.” 

That is all. What the papers con- 
tained no one will ever know, but that 
their value was greater than that of 
the whole library is not to be ques- 
tioned by the appraiser. If the case 


were exceptional, there would be no 
moral to this tale, but it is not excep- 
tional. With the growing interest in 
the history of our country, an interest 
which should be stimulated and fos- 
tered in every way, the collection and 
preservation of the material for local 
history becomes an important duty. 
In thousands of homes there lie buried 
in old attic trunks many thousands of 
letters which shed an important light 
on the times in which the writers 
lived. Old ledgers, commonplace books, 
interleaved almanacs—these are things 
of value, and their rescue from ob- 
livion is the work of the autograph 
collector. A little leaflet sent out by 
the superintendent of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, calling upon 
old families to present to that state 
repository any old books or manu- 
scripts which might lie forgotten and 
unvalued in their attics, brought to 
the institution a vast amount of junk 
and also no small amount of valuable 
local historical material. 

The late Adrian H. Joline of New 
York was a purchaser of wholesale lots 
from dealers, of letters of men whose 
autographs were thought worthy of 
preservation in their day. Mr. Joline 
used much of this material to excellent 
advantage in the extra-illustration of 
books. Incidentally he looked up the 
records of the writers, and found joy 
in enlarging his store of biographical 
knowledge. Higher-priced autograph 
letters he bought, too, and his books 
on autographs contain a mass of en- 
tertaining material. Furthermore, 
his researches often brought him in 
contact with new points of view about 
matters on which historians had writ- 
ten with finality. But the point is 
that he thus preserved material which 
is increasingly valuable. His exam- 
ple is not without parallel, and the 
autograph collectors who are today 
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gathering up this flotsam and jetsam 
of the past will find their compensa- 
tion in the joy of doing a worthy 
thing, while their descendants, who 
possibly may turn the collector’s in- 
dustry into the medium of exchange, 
will rise up and call them blessed. 
George Parker Winship, the schol- 
arly librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library at Har- 
vard, once pointed out to the gradu- 
ates of a library school that what are 
known as “collectors’” books are the 
volumes which possess individuality 
and have an artificial, but not on that 
account an unreal value. Such books 
may exist in the smallest public li- 
brary. The John Crerar Library of 
Chicago is the only place in this coun- 
try where specimens of early Chinese 
printing may be seen, but this would 
interest fewer people in the Harlem 
Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary than the first thing printed in 
that river settlement. The point is 


well taken, and it does not apply to 


books alone. The resident of a coun- 
try village who is unfamiliar with 
Izaak Walton would treasure less the 
last will and testament of that gentle 
fisherman than he would the document 
making final disposition of the prop- 
erty of the town’s first settler or may- 
hap its only “great man”. The pres- 
ent growing interest in the history of 
the early West is a hopeful sign. What 
person among Daniel Boone’s contem- 
poraries, with the exception of the 
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one to whom it was given, would have 
paid sixpence, in the year 1788, for a 
deed of land in Marysville, Kentucky, 
signed by Boone? Yet the document 
brought eleven dollars at the dispersal 
of Mr. Joline’s autographs three years 
ago, and cannot be bought now for 
more than that sum. In every town 
and city there lie buried hundreds of 
similar old papers of equal value— 
yet for every one in existence scores 
have been destroyed by careful house- 
wives during the agonizing period of 
“housecleaning”’. 

It would seem as though, in these 
days of autograph collecting, every- 
one would be awake to the importance 
of the historical and literary material 
which is daily consigned to the fire or 
the paper-mill. Yet the collectors are 
still in a minority, and only the collec- 
tor or the antiquarian is competent to 
judge of the value of material, and 
that, too, from a distance. The treas- 
ure rooms of our great libraries har- 
bor hundreds and thousands of docu- 
ments, broadsides and other ephemeras 
which, having been idly perused by the 
persons for whom they were intended, 
were thrown into the rubbish heap. 
It is time to stop this waste, and 
while the scarcity of print paper is 
to be deplored, let us not attempt to 
wash out greenbacks to provide white 
paper, or give old lamps for new with 
a prodigal disregard of the conse- 
quences. 
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NINE POINTS ABOUT READING 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


1. It is not part of my scheme to 
advise on the choice of books. Al- 
though I have aforetime courageously 
committed this dangerous indiscretion, 
I have always been of opinion that it 
is possible to attach a great deal too 
much importance to the selection of 
the books one reads. Some people 
spend so vast an amount of energy on 
choosing books that they have none 
left to read them. They are so afraid 
lest they should read something not 
quite first-rate, not wholly approved 
of by the highest authorities, that 
they are apt to die off before they 
have settled down to actual reading. 

2. To read a second-rate book well 
is better than to read a first-rate book 
badly. 

8. A 
mately “come into his own”. 


ulti- 


persistent reader will 
I think 
of a persistent reader as a homing 
pigeon thrown up in a strange place. 
He rises and surveys the circle within 


his vision. If he doesn’t see what he 
wants, he goes forward out of that 
circle until another circle is beneath 
his eyes. If again he doesn’t see what 
he wants he returns to the original 
point and begins afresh in a new di- 
rection, until at length he perceives a 
landmark that appeals to his soul. The 
rest is easy. 

4. To obtain reliable information 
about the relative values of old books, 
established books, respectable books, 
not difficult. The bibliographies 
given nowadays in most encyclopedias 
are, for instance, a sufficient guide to 
a commencing student. Chambers’s 
“Cyclopedia of Literature” offers 


is 


fairly complete information concern- 
ing the worth of everything that has 
achieved any sort of a niche in Eng- 
lish literature. And as an example 
of a book giving advice about studies 
not always exclusively literary I may 
mention Mr. J. J. Robertson’s excellent 
“Courses of Study”. And there are 
scores and scores of manuals that 
weigh books of a certain age in a bal- 
ance. It is the man bent upon reading 
new books, books which have not yet 
been sorted and ticketed, whose path is 
not so smooth. 

5. There is no patent, simplified 
method of hitting upon the few good 
books concealed in the immense output 
of the year. They do not bear a spe- 
cial mark recognizable by the initiated. 
You can only consult your librarian, 
and do as your librarian does—that is, 
read the reviews. I have often been 
interested at the carelessness, in the 
matter of review-scanning, of eager 
and convinced readers. Many readers 
have I known who were genuinely 
anxious to “keep abreast” of the best 
modern stuff, but who took no steps to 
be reasonably sure of getting the best 
modern stuff. Perhaps they expected 
to be wakened in the mornings by the 
cheerful sound of the best modern 
stuff knocking at the door! 

A literary periodical must be read 
attentively and regularly. If you are 
keen on photographs you make a point 
of subscribing to a photographic jour- 
nal, because it is your pride to be up 
to date and your anxiety to miss noth- 
ing. Why not the same with litera- 
ture? The circulation of literary 
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gathering up this flotsam and jetsam 
of the past will find their compensa- 
tion in the joy of doing a worthy 
thing, while their descendants, who 
possibly may turn the collector’s in- 
dustry into the medium of exchange, 
will rise up and call them blessed. 
George Parker Winship, the schol- 
arly librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library at Har- 
vard, once pointed out to the gradu- 
ates of a library school that what are 
known as “collectors’” books are the 
volumes which possess individuality 
and have an artificial, but not on that 
account an unreal value. Such books 
may exist in the smallest public li- 
brary. The John Crerar Library of 
Chicago is the only place in this coun- 
try where specimens of early Chinese 
printing may be seen, but this would 
interest fewer people in the Harlem 
Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary than the first thing printed in 
that river settlement. The point is 
well taken, and it does not apply to 
books alone. The resident of a coun- 
try village who is unfamiliar with 
Izaak Walton would treasure less the 
last will and testament of that gentle 
fisherman than he would the document 
making final disposition of the prop- 
erty of the town’s first settler or may- 
hap its only “great man”. The pres- 
ent growing interest in the history of 
the early West is a hopeful sign. What 
person among Daniel Boone’s contem- 
poraries, with the exception of the 
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one to whom it was given, would have 
paid sixpence, in the year 1788, for a 
deed of land in Marysville, Kentucky, 
signed by Boone? Yet the document 
brought eleven dollars at the dispersal 
of Mr. Joline’s autographs three years 
ago, and cannot be bought now for 
more than that sum. In every town 
and city there lie buried hundreds of 
similar old papers of equal value— 
yet for every one in existence scores 
have been destroyed by careful house- 
wives during the agonizing period of 
“housecleaning”. 

It would seem as though, in these 
days of autograph collecting, every- 
one would be awake to the importance 
of the historical and literary material 
which is daily consigned to the fire or 
the paper-mill. Yet the collectors are 
still in a minority, and only the collec- 
tor or the antiquarian is competent to 
judge of the value of material, and 
that, too, from a distance. The treas- 
ure rooms of our great libraries har- 
bor hundreds and thousands of docu- 
ments, broadsides and other ephemeras 
which, having been idly perused by the 
persons for whom they were intended, 
were thrown into the rubbish heap. 
It is time to stop this waste, and 
while the scarcity of print paper is 
to be deplored, let us not attempt to 
wash out greenbacks to provide white 
paper, or give old lamps for new with 
a prodigal disregard of the conse- 
quences. 
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NINE POINTS ABOUT READING 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


1. It is not part of my scheme to 
advise on the choice of books. Al- 
though I have aforetime courageously 
committed this dangerous indiscretion, 
I have always been of opinion that it 
is possible to attach a great deal too 
much importance to the selection of 
the books one reads. Some people 
spend so vast an amount of energy on 
choosing books that they have none 
left to read them. They are so afraid 
lest they should read something not 
quite first-rate, not wholly approved 
of by the highest authorities, that 
they are apt to die off before they 
have settled down to actual reading. 

2. To read a second-rate book well 
is better than to read a first-rate book 


badly. 
3. A persistent reader will ulti- 
mately “come into his own”. I think 


of a persistent reader as a homing 
pigeon thrown up in a strange place. 
He rises and surveys the circle within 
his vision. If he doesn’t see what he 
wants, he goes forward out of that 
circle until another circle is beneath 
his eyes. If again he doesn’t see what 
he wants he returns to the original 
point and begins afresh in a new di- 
rection, until at length he perceives a 
landmark that appeals to his soul. The 
rest is easy. 

4. To obtain reliable information 
about the relative values of old books, 
established books, respectable books, 
is not difficult. The bibliographies 
given nowadays in most encyclopedias 
are, for instance, a sufficient guide to 
a commencing student. Chambers’s 
“Cyclopedia of Literature” offers 


fairly complete information concern- 
ing the worth of everything that has 
achieved any sort of a niche in Eng- 
lish literature. And as an example 
of a book giving advice about studies 
not always exclusively literary I may 
mention Mr. J. J. Robertson’s excellent 
“Courses of Study”. And there are 
scores and scores of manuals that 
weigh books of a certain age in a bal- 
ance. It is the man bent upon reading 
new books, books which have not yet 
been sorted and ticketed, whose path is 
not so smooth. 

5. There is no patent, simplified 
method of hitting upon the few good 
books concealed in the immense output 
of the year. They do not bear a spe- 
cial mark recognizable by the initiated. 
You can only consult your librarian, 
and do as your librarian does—that is, 
read the reviews. I have often been 
interested at the carelessness, in the 
matter of review-scanning, of eager 
and convinced readers. Many readers 
have I known who were genuinely 
anxious to “keep abreast” of the best 
modern stuff, but who took no steps to 
be reasonably sure of getting the best 
modern stuff. Perhaps they expected 
to be wakened in the mornings by the 
cheerful sound of the best modern 
stuff knocking at the door! 

A literary periodical must be read 
attentively and regularly. If you are 
keen on photographs you make a point 
of subscribing to a photographic jour- 
nal, because it is your pride to be up 
to date and your anxiety to miss noth- 
ing. Why not the same with litera- 
ture? The circulation of literary 
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periodicals is much too small. It may 
be somewhat tedious, but it is cer- 
tainly not a waste of time, to read a 
whole batch of reviews once a week or 
once a month. 

6. Further, it is advisable to take a 
note of books that “sound good”. It 
is even advisable to keep a small note- 
book in which to inscribe particulars 
of them. A person with a passion or 
a mild affection for books is con- 
stantly coming across traces of books 
which entice him—not merely in re- 
views but in other books and else- 
where. And he says to himself: “I 
must remember that! I must obtain 
that! I must read that! But he 
never does. Because he forgets. Some- 
times he is short of a book to_read, 
and he rummages his memory in vain. 
Sometimes he encounters a book and 
he says to himself: “Now I’ve read 
something about that book somewhere. 
What was it?” And he cannot recall 
what it was. A notebook, with titles 
and other details of books that promise 
well, and occasionally a cutting from 
a review pasted in, will put an end to 
all this gross inefficiency. 

Moreover, the mere compilation of a 
personal informatory document has an 
extraordinary moral effect in confirm- 
ing one’s purpose and strengthening 
one’s endeavor. It nourishes a lawful 
pride and gives birth to the previous 
sensation of being in some sort a spe- 
cialist. 

7. I consider it unwise to confine 
one’s reading to a single subject or 
branch of literature. A principal sub- 
ject and a subordinate one should be 
chosen. Of course if the desire for 
knowledge has bitten you very badly 
in one spot, and you have become an 
utterly mad specialist, your case is 
hopeless, and advice is wasted. But it 
does not matter, because you are 
happy. All utterly mad specialists are 
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happy. I speak as a reasonable man 
to reasonable men, and I urge them 
to practise two sharply differing 
branches of reading, and to keep these 
going concurrently. I would venture 
so far as to suggest that it is well to 
read two books simultaneously—I 
mean to read a bit of one and then a 
bit of the other—but I do not insist 
on this. It is an excellent plan to 
spread the perusal of some mighty 
work (say Gibbon) over a long period, 
giving to it a portion of one’s daily 
leisure, and to diversify it by a series 
of shorter works. A varied diet is not 
only more amusing; it is healthier. 

8. Again, library subscribers should 
always keep two lists of books to be 
borrowed: a list of those that will 
probably be “out’’, and a list of those 
that will almost certainly be “in”. 
Many library subscribers, I have 
found, go time after time to the coun- 
ter with a list of books all of which 
are sure to be in great demand, and 
when, as often happens, a complete 
blank is drawn, they accept, no matter 
what, the first book that comes into 
their heads. No library subscriber 
who wishes to prosecute without inter- 
ruption a proper course of any reading 
whatever can achieve his purpose un- 
less he explores the unpopular portions 
of the library and, having settled what 
items in their portions are likely to be 
useful to him, keeps a list thereof for 
emergencies. 

9. Lastly, it is more practical to re- 
solve to read a given set of books by a 
certain date, fixing intermediate dates 
for each book, than to resolve to read 
for a certain number of hours (or min- 
utes) every day. Some kind of resolve 
is essential (for the strengthening of 
natural human frailty) if any worthy 
project is to be accomplished; and the 
second resolve is better than none. But 
the first is the best of all. Under the 
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second, a day lost is definitely lost; 
you wipe it off the slate and forget it. 
But under the first you have an induce- 


ment to make up for wasted time or 
misfortune by extra effort as the in- 
exorable date approaches. 


A DRAMATIST AND A DREAMER 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Henry Arthur Jones once said that 
it took three years to write a play, 
and others than he have made much 
of the elaborate planning involved, 
the interlocked structure, the empha- 
sis on framework. Plays, they say, 
are not written, but built, and it is a 
long, painful, difficult process. Ar- 
nold Bennett once disputed this, de- 
claring it easier to write a play than 
a novel; but his own practice never 
proved this point! It has remained 
for Barrie to prove it—at least, so 
far as Barrie is concerned. With the 
publication commenced, at last, of 
his long plays (hitherto only “The 
Admirable Crichton” has been avail- 
able in print, and that in an expen- 
sive edition), we can see, perhaps, 
why he so long withheld them—the 
canny man. He didn’t want to be 
found out! But three of the long 
plays are now before us, and we 
know his secret. He long since 
stopped writing novels and took to 
writing plays because the plays are 
so much easier. They are so very 
much easier that he is still a little 
ashamed to issue them naked, be- 
tween covers, and dresses them up 
first with most marvelous stage di- 
rections, so they begin like stories 
(J. M. Barrie stories, of course), and 
fool you completely for three or four 
pages. In fact, he gets the curtain 
up before you know there is a cur- 
tain; and after it is once up, of 


course, you don’t care whether you’ve 
been fooled or not. You don’t re- 
member. It’s just how Sentimental 
Tommy would have managed it. 


Personally, we have for some years 
believed that Barrie is the most suc- 
cessful dramatist writing in English, 
because he combines a complete, 
easy, almost scornful command of 
practical stage technique with that 
magic of his own personality and 
with almost unrivaled gifts of sym- 
pathetic human observation. You 
cannot possibly imagine him working 
out the technical intricacies of a 
“Gay Lord Quex” bedroom scene— 
not because he couldn’t, but because 
he doesn’t need to. He has such 
mastery of the stage that all he 
needs is a simple fairy story, with 
one of the seven elementary plots (is 
it seven?—maybe there are less), to 
work his magic on us. You can al- 
most fancy him writing half an act 
in a morning. “The Admirable 
Crichton”, surely one of the finest 
comedies written in English in our 
generation, although it is difficult to 
play without an extremely competent 
company (and so is “The School for 
Scandal” and “As You Like It’”!), 
merely wrecks a family and their 
servants on a desert island, and lets 
us see the results to the social sys- 
tem. The plot is old; even the Ger- 
mans have made good use of it. 
“Quality Street” shows us an old 
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maid pretending to be a young one, 
to win our sympathies and a lover. 
“What Every Woman Knows” is 
merely the tale of a wife who cures 
an infatuated husband of his folly 
by marooning him for a month in 
the company of his illicitly adored 
one. If you or I had dared use that 
hackneyed theme in a play, we would 
have been hounded by all the critics 
in the land. But when Barrie used 
it, nobody knew! It is only when we 
read the play in cold type (or type 
as cold as Barrie will let it be; he 
keeps edging himself in between 
speeches, in italics, and warming the 
page up), that we realize how Tommy 
has “found a way” again. 

Of course, the secret is simple. 
Barrie knows (and here is where his 
bravery comes in printing his plays) 
that a play is nothing but a fairy 
story anyhow, and that the great 
plays may very well have the sim- 
plest plots, the least ingenious mech- 
anism. It really depends upon what 
James (you remember James, Mag- 
gie’s brother) would call “that damn 
charm” in telling the tale, and the 
measure of reality one can impart to 
the characters. No farce ever opened 
with a more preposterous first act 
than “What Every Woman Knows”. 
Yet when that preposterous act is 
over, and we are done laughing, we 
suddenly realize that we know Mag- 
gie and James and David and John 
and father, not as names tagging the 
dialogue, but as real people. And 
when the play is over, we are not 
aware at the theatre—and only 
slightly, after all, in the reading— 
that the preposterous tale has turned 
into the old theme of the husband 
cured by being thrown at his affinity. 
We are aware, instead, of brave, 


plain, humorous little Maggie, and 
through her of all the brave, more or 


less plain, humorous women in the 
world who hold us humorless males 
to whatever is best in us by not let- 
ting us know that we aren’t doing it 
all our royal selves. 

In “The Admirable Crichton”, pos- 
sibly Barrie’s masterpiece, though 
time only can determine whether 
“Peter Pan” will outlive it, we once 
more have a frankly preposterous 
beginning, two intermediate acts of 
fairy tale on the desert island, and 
then a closing act which is still 
almost farcical, and even a little 
tinged with the commonplace in- 
trigue of drawing-room drama. The 
play is too fantastic and careless 
for “realism”, too humorous for 
“romance”, too serious for farce. It 
could never possibly have happened, 
and yet it is all true. It is true be- 
cause the people in it are alive, not 
only when good actors take up the 
words, but when we visualize them 
on the printed page. They are as 
alive as those people in another im- 
possible place, the Forest of Arden. 
And because they are alive, we fol- 
low their story with the tensest in- 
terest, a story which is at once one 
of the most amusing and one of the 
bitterest in all the range of English 
drama. Barrie has often been ac- 
cused of sentimentality. Yet here, 
and in “The Will’, and in “The 
Twelve Pound Look”, there is a 
fatalism, a bitterness, a denial of an 
exit from the coils of life, which that 
self-confessed arch foe of sentimen- 
talism, G.B.S. himself, never has 
achieved. It may sound curious, but 
the Barrie of “The Admirable Crich- 
ton” and Thomas Hardy—two men, 
you would say, at the opposite poles 
—draw close together. 

As we recall the stage production 
of “Quality Street” from the long 
ago, when Maude Adams was very 
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little younger than today, but we 
were very much younger, we did 
think that a little cloying. We still 
find it so on the printed page, but far 
less than we expected. Compared 
with a later play like “What Every 
Woman Knows”, or the still more 
recent and as yet unpublished “A 
Kiss for Cinderella’, “Quality Street” 
is tricky, in the theatrical sense; 
Barrie was not yet so sure of his 
technique that he could get along 
without it. Exits and entrances are 
frequent and clumsy. Any compe- 
tent graduate of Professor Baker’s 
course could manage them better. 
The main trick, that of the heroine 
pretending she is somebody else 
much younger, Barrie has since han- 
dled far more subtly in “Rosalind”— 
and, we might add, far less senti- 
mentally. But somehow even his sen- 
timentality has “that damn charm” 
about it, and when we read this:— 


VALENTINE—There you wrong me, for I 
have discovered for myself that the schoo! 
mistress in her old maid’s cap is the noblest 
Miss Phoebe of them all. (If he would only 
go away and let Miss PHOEBE cry.) When 1! 
enlisted I remember I compared her to a gar 
den I have often thought of that 


—when we read this, I repeat, 
with its little master stroke of stage 
direction that supplies for us read- 
ers the personality of the actress, we 
do, after all, catch an authentic whiff 
of lavender—or is it heliotrope in 
that old-fashioned garden? 

When the publication of the plays 
is completed, there should be, and 
doubtless will be, certain specialized 
studies of them, in relation, for in- 
stance, to the employment of panto- 
mime, in their relation to the peculiar 
effects of the actor’s art, and in re- 
lation to the American stage and 
public. 

In no one thing does Barrie more 


completely show his natural mastery 
of the theatre than in his employ- 
ment of pantomime to further his 
tale, or to amuse or enchant his audi- 
ence. He is no more “writing liter- 
ature” when he evolves a play than 
is, say, G. M. Cohan. That he never- 
theless succeeds in producing it is 
due to the gods. The entire climax 
of Act ii of “The Admirable Crich- 
ton” is pantomime. There is a great 
deal of it in “Peter Pan’, you will 
recall. Indeed, there is so much in 
the latter play that not even Barrie’s 
stage directions will ever quite rec- 
oncile us to reading it. In much 
the same way, Barrie writes quite 
frankly for actors and actresses, 
rather than readers. He writes “fat” 
parts, he gives all his players some- 
thing more to do than merely to re- 
peat his dialogue, he hands the whole 
play over to them. Lady Mary has 
to jump over a chair, to indicate her 
incomplete return to civilization; 
Phoebe has to be an old maid and a 
young one in a space of five minutes 
(a feat actresses adore!) ; Maggie has 
to have no charm at all, and yet 
enough to captivate an entire audi- 
ence of two thousand people. Crich- 
ton has to be a perfect butler, and 
then a king in Babylon, and then a 
perfect butler again, and absolutely 
convince us each time. Barrie, in- 
deed, leans heavily on his actors. He 
leans heavily because he loves them, 
and also because he is a born man 
of the theatre, and seeks his effects 
through their aid primarily, not by 
the written word.. 

Which brings us to the strange 
fact that in America nobody but Miss 
Adams has ever succeeded in making 
a Barrie play a popular success, un- 
less we except the recent produc- 
tion of “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals”. William Gillette barely 
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“broke even”, as the stage world 
puts it, with “The Admirable Crich- 
ton”, although the entire perform- 
ance was on a high level. “Little 
Mary” was an utter failure. John 
Drew, in “The Will’, gave one of the 
finest performances of his career— 
and attracted no attention. Miss 
Ethel Barrymore in “Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire” did not intrigue the pub- 
lic. Even Miss Adams at first was 
threatened with disaster in “Peter 
Pan”, and met it in “The Legend of 
Leonora”, which was too fantastic 
for our prosaic American minds. On 
the whole, however, she has been ac- 
cepted in Barrie, and through her, 
he has been qualifiedly accepted. 
That is good of us—but a trifle 
short-sighted. In many ways her 
spirit and his are kin; but, on the 
other hand, there is much in his 


drama which she misses altogether; 
she muffed the entire first act of 
“What Every Woman Knows”, and 


threw the whole play out of key. 


A DRAMATIST AND A DREAMER 





Much as we hail him, much as we 
appreciate his unique flavor, his per- 
vasive and whimsical fun, his deep 
and at times tragically wistful ten- 
derness, J. M. Barrie is still, in 
America, the dramatist of the few. 
Until we have ceased to identify him 
exclusively with Miss Adams, and 
there is a general revival of the best 
of his dramas including “The Ad- 
mirable Crichton”, “What Every 
Woman Knows”, “The Will”, possibly 
“Little Mary”, and of course the 
immortal “Peter Pan’, which every 
American child should have a chance 
to see every winter, he can hardly 
be said to have come into his own in 
America. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of his plays, which can 
now be studied apart from the per- 
sonality of any player, however be- 
loved, will aid in bringing this day 
nearer. 


The Admirable Crichton ; 


Quality Street; 
By J. M. Barrie 


What Every Woman Knows 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The following lists of books in demand in December in the public libraries of 
the United States have been compiled from reports made by two hundred representa- 
tive libraries, in every section of the country and in cities of all sizes down to ten 
thousand population. The order of choice is as stated by the librarians; the titles 
have been scored by the simple process of giving each a credit of six for each time 
it appears as first choice, and so down to a score of one for each time it appears in 
sixth place. The total score for each section and for the whole country determines 
the order of choice in the tables herewith. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
1. “Shavings”. 1. Out to Win. 
2. The Magnificent Ambersons. 2. The Education of Henry Adams. 
3. Elizabeth’s Campaign. 3. The Kaiser as I Know Him. 
4. The Rough Road. 4. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 
5. Greatheart. 5. A Minstrel in France. 


6. Dere Mable. 6. The Glory of the Trenches. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


1. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 1. The Education of Henry Adams. 


lypse. 2. A Minstrel in France. 
2. Joan and Peter. 3. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 
3. The Rough Road. 4. The Kaiser as I Know Him. 
1, The Amazing Interlude. 5. My Four Years in Germany. 
5. The Magnificent Ambersons. 6. Over the Top. 


6. Dere Mable. 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


1. A Daughter of the Land. . Over the Top. 

2. The Magnificent Ambersons. . A Minstrel in France. 

3. Joan and Peter. The Education of Henry Adams. 

4. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- My Four Years in Germany. 

. The Martial Adventures of Henry and 


Clem Coto 


lypse. 
5. Dere Mable. Me. 
6. Home Fires in France. 6. Roots of the War. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


. A Daughter of the Land. . A Yankee in the Trenches. 

Joan and Peter. . The Education of Henry Adams. 

The Magnificent Ambersons. Out to Win. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- The Glory of the Trenches. 
lypse. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 

. The Rough Road. Over the Top. 

6. Home Fires in France. 
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WESTERN STATES 


1. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 1. A Minstrel in France. 

lypse. 2. Out to Win. 
2. A Daughter of the land. 3. Outwitting the Hun. 
3. The Rough Road. 4. The Education of Henry Adams. 
4. Joan and Peter. 5. My Four Years in Germany. 
5. The Magnificent Ambersons. 6. Far Away and Long Ago. 
6. Home Fires in France. 

FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 

1. A Daughter of the Land. 1. The Education of Henry Adams. 
2. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 2. A Minstrel in France. 

lypse. 3. Out to Win. 
3. Joan and Peter. 4. Over the Top. 
4. The Magnificent Ambersons. 5. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 
5. The Rough Road. 6. The Kaiser as I Know Him. 
6. “Shavings”. 
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It is quite possible that some of the 
best of the recent war books may 
enjoy a longer life than the pessimists 
in the publishing business have seen 
reason to hope for, if the analogy of 
Civil War literature offers any sound 
basis for judgment. Books on the 
Civil War were popular for a genera- 
tion after Appomattox, and a well-in- 
formed librarian lately stated that an 
increasing demand for them had been 
recently observed. 

A hint as to the trend of sentiment 
among publishers and readers may 
perhaps be gained from the answer of 
the editor of a short-story magazine 
to a recent letter of inquiry. “We are 
not buying any more stories of the 
war; they are a drug on the market 
now”, said he. “But we recognize that 
the military spirit has been kindled 
and we shall be glad to consider short 
stories dealing with dramatic mo- 
ments in American history. The pa- 
triotic vein is a sound one to work at 
present.” 

Incidentally, one who had been ask- 
ing for Civil War books at the library 
the other day ran across a passage in 
the “Personal Memoirs” of General 
Philip H. Sheridan which, in the light 
of recent events, seems worth reprint- 
ing. Sheridan was given leave to go 
to Europe and had the opportunity of 
observing a large part of the Franco- 
Prussian War from the German side 
—part of the time in company with 
Bismarck and von Moltke. He was 


present at Sedan and at the occupa- 
tion of Paris, and was enabled to ex- 
amine critically and professionally the 
principal 


battles and many of the 


minor details of the war between the 
then two greatest military nations in 
the world. His comments are enlight- 
ening. 

“Of course’, he wrote, “I found a 
great deal to interest and instruct me, 
yet nowadays war is pretty much the 
same everywhere, and this one offered 
no marked exception to my previous 
experiences. .. . 

“The earlier advantages gained by 
the Germans may be ascribed to the 
strikingly prompt mobilization of 
their armies—one of the most notice- 
able features of their perfect military 
system, devised by almost autocratic 
power; their later successes were 
greatly aided by the blunders of the 
French.” 

He praised the German infantry, 
but added: “I think that under the 
same circumstances our troops would 
have done as well as the Germans, 
marched as admirably, made combina- 
tions as quickly and accurately, and 
fought with as much success. I can 
but leave to conjecture how the Ger- 
mans would have got along on bottom- 
less roads—often none at all—through 
the swamps and quicksands of north- 
ern Virginia from the Wilderness to 
Petersburg, and from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta and the sea. 

“Following the operations of the 
German armies from the battle of 
Gravelotte to the siege of Paris, I may, 
in conclusion, say that I saw no new 
military principles developed, whether 
of strategy or grand tactics, the move- 
ments of the different armies and 
corps being dictated and governed by 
the same general laws that have so 
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long obtained, simplicity of combina- 
tion and manceuvre, and the concen- 
tration of a numerically superior force 
at the vital point.” 

At the end of the volume he re- 
marks, with characteristic restraint: 
“I returned to America in the fall, 
having been absent a little more than 
a year, and though I saw much abroad 
of absorbing interest, both profes- 
sional and general, yet I came back 
to my native land with even a greater 
love for her and with increased ad- 
miration for her institutions.” 


Stevenson in his “South Seas” says: 
“T was the showman of the ‘Casco’. 
Her fine lines, tall spars, and snowy 
decks, the white, the gilt of her saloon, 
and the repeating mirrors of the tiny 
cabin, brought us a hundred visitors.” 
The following item recently appeared 
in a San Francisco paper: 

A new chapter in the long list fo sea thrills 


that have 
since Robert Louis Steven- 


and adventures 
schooner ‘“‘Casco” 


son chartered the tiny craft to cruise the 
South Seas thirty years ago, was finished 
during the past week, when the vessel came 
into San Francisco with all hands manning 
the pumps to keep the flush hull from sink- 


ing. The adventure ship came from Suva 
and for the last forty-four days of the voy 
age Captain Percy E. Troup and his crew of 
five, including the cook and the bride of the 
never left the pumps for a 
“Casco"’ is now owned by a 
She may go north next season 
for seals, but Troup will not be commander, 
for his bride says she has had quite enough 
of the Stevenson ship 


skipper, had 
moment. The 
Seattle man 


The statement in connection with 
the honorary degree of doctor recently 
granted President Wilson in Paris, 
that this was the first time the doctor’s 
degree had been conferred as an hon- 
orary degree, appears to be incorrect. 

The first honorary doctor’s degree 
awarded under the provisions of the 
new law, someone has recalled, was 


surrounded the 


conferred on the Reverend Charles S. 
Macfarland, General Secretary and 
Commissioner to France of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, at the Church of the Ora- 
toire in Paris on June 30th, by the 
Divinity faculty of Paris. 

Grant M. Overton, who is the editor 
of that engaging section of the New 
York Sunday “Sun” called “Books and 
the Book World”, is a person to be 
revered, admired, and humored in 
small whims. He is an omnipotent 
person, self-styled a literary reporter. 
The world is his. With charity toward 
all, with malice toward none, he makes 
remarks about the people who make 
books. As Mr. Overton says in the 
introduction to the second book of the 
Modern American Writers Series, he 
is undoubtedly most capable of writ- 
ing this book called “The Women Who 
make Our Novels”, because he is in a 
position to discuss them impartially, 
inasmuch as he is a reporter and not 
a critic. “The critic’, he says, “may 
be justified in treating of Edith Whar- 
ton and ignoring Gene Stratton- 
Porter. The literary reporter who 
should do such a thing doesn’t know 
his job.” Therefore Mr. Overton, with 
the sublime indifference of a disem- 
bodied spirit, has discoursed upon 
such living and possibly revengeful 
celebrities as Kathleen Norris, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Gertrude Atherton, 
and some twenty others. 


William Dean Howells has written 
an introduction for Blasco Ibafiez’s 
novel, “The Shadow of the Cathedral”. 
He not only offers an interpretation 
and estimate of the novel concerning 
which he writes, but he also tells some- 
thing of Ibafiez’s life and work, briefly 
reviewing a number of his novels and 
comparing them with the work of fa- 
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mous novelists of other countries. Of 
Ibafiez himself Mr. Howells says that 
he is “the most commanding talent 
among the contemporary Spanish nov- 
elists”, and of his comparative rank in 
modern literature he says: “He is 
easily the first of living novelists out- 
side of Spain. The Russians 
have ceased to be actively the masters, 
with their following in all the coun- 
tries, and there is no Frenchman, Eng- 
lishman or Scandinavian who counts 
with Ibafiez, and of course no Ital- 
ian, American and, unspeakably, no 
German.” 





Robert Nichols in his article, “To 
the Young Writers of America’, pub- 
lished in the December BOOKMAN, 
gives a list of volumes by American 
poets of repute which were first pub- 
lished in England. Among them he 
mentions Aldington’s “Images”. The 
Gossip Shop is told by Miss Amy 
Lowell. “Mr. Richard Aldington is an 
Englishman. He comes from a very 
old Saxon family, although his wife, 
who writes under the pen name of 
‘H. D.’, is an American. How this fact 
escaped Mr. Nichols’s attention I do 
not know, but I think that perhaps 
it would be well to put it into a little 
note referring to his article, because 
of Mr. Aldington’s non-inclusion in the 
anthologies of American poetry, 
which, since he is an Englishman, is 
quite natural. The same is true of 
Mr. Flint. He is English of the 
English.” 





An American edition has appeared 
of Robert Chambers’s “Traditions of 
Edinburgh”, recognized for several 
generations as a classic repository of 
recollections and memories of the 
edinburgh that was before that his- 
toric town became a modern city. 


First written almost a hundred years 


ago, when its author was hardly more 
than a lad of twenty years, it brought 
him into acquaintance with Sir Walter 
Scott, with Constable, the great pub- 
lisher of the time, with all the wits 
and the literary men who gathered in 
Edinburgh in those days, with old 
people of eighty and a hundred years 
whose memories went back to the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century and 
who had known Johnson and Boswell 
and others of that period. All these 
told him about the Edinburgh of those 
elder years and he put it into his book. 
Forty-five years later, in 1868, he re- 
vised the volume, rewriting many 
parts of it, and described in an intro- 
duction how he came to write the book, 
and the assistance he received from 
the famous Edinburghers of his youth. 
This present issue has an additional 
introduction by one of his descen- 
dants, C. E. S. Chambers, who has 
newly edited the work, adding ex- 
planatory notes and connecting the 
Old Edinburgh of which the book tells 
with the Edinburgh of today. 





Joseph Conrad’s new novel “The 
Arrow of Gold” is, as he himself has 
said, a distinct departure—to a cer- 
tain extent in subject, wholly in treat- 
ment, and considerably in style. The 
departure, Mr. Conrad says, was taken 
on purpose, for he knew very well what 
he wanted to do. This book is the 
product of the twenty-third year of 
the author’s writing life, and shows 
him more than ever the romanticist. 
The story is laid “about the middle 
years of the ’70’s when Don Carlos de 
Bourbon, encouraged by the general 
reaction of all Europe against the ex- 
cesses of communistic Republicanism, 
made his attempt for the throne of 
Spain”. Yet the novel, it is said, is 
not historical in the narrow sense of 
the word. 
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A further selection of the letters of 
Coningsby Dawson to his family bears 
the title “Living Bayonets: A Record 
of the Last Push”. They take up his 
story at the point where “Carry On” 
laid it down—at the time when Amer- 
ica entered the war, and continue it 
throughout the days of 1917 and up 
to October, 1918. 





William G. Preston, advertising 
manager of THE BOOKMAN, died De- 
cember 18, 1918, at his home in Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. He was born in 1866. He 
attended the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, studied law, and practised 
for a time in Buffalo. Later he came 
to New York in the publishing busi- 
ness, and was with THE BOOKMAN 
when it was published by Dodd, Mead 
and Company. He joined the staff of 
“The Nation” in 1913; when “The Na- 
tion” separated from “The Evening 
Post” last August, Mr. Preston re- 
tired, and on September first went 
back to THE BOOKMAN under its pres- 
ent management. 





Frank J. Wilstach, the author of “A 
Dictionary of Similes”, has presented 
to the New York Public Library a col- 
lection of scrap books labeled “Curi- 
osities of Journalism”. This collec- 
tion, comprising curious head-lines 
gathered from all parts of the world, 
quarrels of editors, first copies of 
newspapers, and the like, was begun 
by a New York journalist, name un- 
known, thirty years ago, and carried 
on by Mr. Wilstach since the books 
fell into his hands. 





After studying the matter for some 
time the Gossip Shop has come to the 
conclusion that the following com- 
munication recently received in this 
office is from one Christopher D. Mor- 
ley, of Philadelphia, New York, Gar- 


den City, Oxford, England, etc., etc.: 


Did you realize that Burns uses the word 
“cootie” in the Address to the Deil? But it 
has a different meaning. 


Recevez, messieurs, etc., etc. Cc. D. M. 





The Society for Irish Folk Lore, 
under whose auspices the private edi- 
tion of George Moore’s “A Story- 
Teller’s Holiday” was recently printed, 
hints that another Moore creation will 
soon appear in a limited edition bear- 
ing its imprint. It has not yet been 
definitely decided what the title of the 
new book will be, though the New 
York publishers who were helpful in 
distributing “A Story-Teller’s Holi- 
day” say that the book may be called 
“Avowals”’. 

“The Great Hunger’, by Johan 
Bojer, now appears in an American 
edition. The author is a Norwegian, 
on whom France has bestowed the 
honors of the Academy. This book, 
published in London, has met with 
success; its title means, not hunger 
for bread, but for understanding. 





A leading citizen of Brookline, 
““Mass.”, sends a communication to 
the Gossip Shop which illustrates very 
strikingly the interest in poetry in the 
country at large today. She is, by the 
way, Miss Amy Lowell. She says: 

“You probably know that, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress, I sent poetry 
libraries to all the training camps in 
America. The letters I have received 
from both men and librarians have 
been most interesting and inspiring. 
The other day I received a letter from 
Miss Marilla Waite Freeman, who is 
the librarian at the Base Hospital at 
Camp Dix, New Jersey, telling me that 
the hospital was some little distance 
from the camp, and that the demand 
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for that library of poetry among the 
sick men was so great that she would 
be extremely obliged to me if I would 
send a separate poetry library to the 
hospital to meet this demand, which I 
have done. 

“I had a long talk the other day 
with the librarian at Camp Devens, 
who told me that one of the men at 
that camp, who had never written 
poetry before, was inspired by these 
books and began to write, and he had 
eight poems published before he went 
to France.” 

Latest estimates place the number 
of persons killed in the war at 10,- 
000,000. The natural result has been 
an unprecedented interest in the litera- 
ture of the life beyond. Bookstores 
during the holiday season just passed 
had unparalleled calls for authorita- 
tive books on this subject. The pub- 
lishers announce new editions of the 
following: “Raymond; or Life After 
Death” by Sir Oliver Lodge, “Psy- 
chical Investigations” and “Man Is a 
Spirit” by J. Arthur Hill, “The 
Bugle” by Kendal! Lincoln Achorn, 
“The New Revelation” by A. Conan 
Doyle, “My Father: Reminiscences of 
W. T. Stead” by Estelle W. Stead, and 
“After Death”, W. T. Stead Amanuen- 
sis. There is also announced for early 
issue: “The World and I” by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, “Spiritualism, Its 
History, Phenonema and Doctrine” by 
J. Arthur Hill, and “What is This 
Spiritualism?” by Horace Leaf. 


Several years ago there appeared in 
the Wisdom of the East Series, a little 
book of selections from classic Chinese 
poems, entitled “A Lute of Jade”, com- 
piled by L. A. Cranmer-Byng, who was 


the general editor of the series. For 
nearly ten years it has had steady 
sales and an increasing demand. Here 


tofore importing the necessary copies 
from England, the publishers have 
now reprinted it in an American edi- 
tion. 


“American Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion”, which went into its third edition 
within a month, will add, in the latest 
edition, an article on the tariff by F. 
W. Taussig, formerly of the faculty 
of Harvard University and now chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 


From Dayton, Ohio, to the Gossip 
Shop: 


Dear Sir (or mayhap Madam) :— 

Will you as a kindness, yet speaking 
gently, tell your Mr. Boynton who does 
the “All Sorts”, that Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell did not write “Camilla”, but that 
Elizabeth Robins (Parkes) who used to 
write under the pen-name of “C. E. Rai- 
mond”, did. 

Mrs. Pennell always uses her hus- 
band’s name in addition to the E. R., and 
while I know the mistake is a natural 
one, and one, too, which English papers 
continuously make, to one who went to 
school with Elizabeth Robins at Putnam, 
it is a grievance. 

This is particularly noticeable (Mr. 
Boynton’s mistake) when the “Gossip 
Shop” has an illuminating paragraph on 
page 506 in regard to her being at one 
time an actress, which Mrs. Pennell was 
not. 

it was last spring (I believe) that Mr. 
Boynton spoke of F. Tennyson Jesse, as 
“Mr. Jesse”, and noting that fact in my 
book reviews, I sent the clipping to the 
BoOKMAN; not particularly kind of me, 
ut— 

You see, we of the middle west are not 
always asleep (even though we are quite 
rude—as in this case). 

Most faithfully, 
PENELOPE 


PEVVILL. 
In “The Congress of Vienna’, the 

publishers say, there pass in review 

such figures as Wellington, Marie 


Louise and Napoleon’s ill-fated son, 
Frederick William of Prussia, Harden- 
berg, the fascinating Countess Zichy, 
Gentz, Dalberg, and many a crafty 
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statesman whose influence is still felt 
in the world. 

John Reed’s book on Russia, called 
“Ten Days That Shook the World”, de- 
scribes how the revolutionists acted; 
what they said and did; how the lead- 
ers looked; what they said and when 
they said it. The publishers state that 
for the first time the whole story of 
the Ten Days is reported in this book. 
There is also an appendix containing 
documents, speeches, newspaper clip- 
pings, secret diplomatic correspon- 
dence declared never to have been pub- 
lished before in this country, and a 
simple, lucid explanation of Russian 
terms, parties, and politics. 


Charles Richard Van Hise, scientist, 
author, publicist, practical man of 
affairs, for fifteen years the president 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
ex-officio member of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, died No- 
vember 19, 1918, while in the midst 
of the university’s war activities. 


John Hastings Turner, author of 
“Simple Souls”, is a young English- 
man. His first play was put on in 
London a year ago. Then he wrote a 
revue, “Bubbly”, which ran steadily 
for a year, and Curzon is to put on a 
dramatized version of “Simple Souls” 
in the early autumn. He is half-way 
through another novel. 


The demand for biographies among 
our soldiers, it is said, has brought in 
large orders for a volume in the Lead- 
ing Americans Series. It is “Leading 
American Soldiers” (including Wash- 
ington, Andrew Jackson, Scott, Sher- 
man, Grant, Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
and others) by Professor R. M. John- 
ston of Harvard. 


The experiences of an American 
nurse in a front-line hospital on the 
Aisne for ten months before and dur- 
ing the great German drive last spring 
appears under the title of “Hospital 
Heroes”, by Elizabeth Black. 

“Bismarck”, by C. Grant Robertson, 
just issued, is a companion book in 
“Makers of the Nineteenth Century” 
to Lord Charnwood’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln”’. 

A new book of poems by Siegfried 
Sassoon has an introduction by Robert 
Nichols. It is called “Counter At- 
tack”. Mr. Sassoon’s previous book of 
poems, “The Old Huntsman”, was pub- 
lished in 1917. The new book is said 
to contain only poems about the war. 
The poems were written in a hospital 
while the author was convalescing 
from wounds. 


Stephen Lauzanne, the editor of 
“Le Matin” and author of “Fighting 
France”, recently returned to France. 


“Another Sheaf’”, by John Galswor- 
thy, a new volume of his essays and 
studies, is largely concerned with 
questions, material and artistic, of re- 
construction; and in many of its 
studies deals with American stand- 
ards, intellectual and practical. 


Among the members of President 
Wilson’s peace party were Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, author of “Contemporary 
Politics in the Far East”, and William 
K. Westermann, author of “The Story 
of the Ancient Nations”. 





Of Clara E. Laughlin’s “Foch the 
Man”, four editions quickly followed 
each other on the press within a 
month. 
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George Moore’s “Sister Teresa”, for 
a number of years out of print and 
impossible to purchase except at a 
greatly advanced price, has been re- 
issued in uniform size and binding 
with the edition of the author’s col- 
lected works. 


Brigadier-General Albertus W. Cat- 
lin of the Marine Corps, during his re- 
cuperation at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
from wounds received at Belleau 
Wood, wrote his book “With the Help 
of God and a Few Marines”, in col- 
laboration with Walter A. Dyer. 


“A Gentle Cynic”, by the Oriental 
scholar and critic, Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
is the result of the author’s love for 
the original book of Koheleth, com- 
monly known as “Ecclesiastes”. “In- 
tensely human, and remarkably mod- 
ern in its spirit, marked by a singular 
lightness of touch, and belonging to 
the small coterie of books that do not 
grow old”, it is described in the pref- 
ace. The publication is issued in a 
limited edition. 


“Far Away and Long Ago”, W. H. 
Hudson’s account of his childhood and 
youth in South America, published in 
October, has passed into its fourth 
edition. 


“Chamber Music”, a lyric sequence 
by James Joyce, has recently appeared 
in an American edition. It was Arthur 
Symons who secured the first publica- 
tion of “Chamber Music” in England. 
W. B. Yeats thought so highly of him 
that he asked Joyce in 1904 to write 
a play for the Irish Theatre. Joyce 
promised the play in ten years and al- 
most on time produced “Exiles”, a 
four-act drama just brought out in the 
United States. 
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“The scientific man”, says James H. 
Hyslop in his new book, “Life After 
Death”, “assumes nothing about a 
spirit except that it is a stream of 
consciousness existing apart from the 
physical body. How it may exist he 
does not inquire, until he is convinced 
that there is evidence of the fact of 
it, and then a large number of associ- 
ated problems arise. It is compara- 
tively easy”, he continues, “to prove 
survival after death when you have 
once eliminated fraud and subcon- 
scious fabrications. But it is a very 
different matter to determine just 
what we shall believe or how we shall 
conceive the nature of the existence 
beyond the grave. It will be a matter 
of long investigation, and all that I 
hope to do in this work is to suggest 
the considerations that must be taken 
into account when discussing the prob- 
lem.” 


Arthur Henderson’s “The Aims of 
Labour” enjoys the distinction, 
among books dealing with politics or 
economics, of a third printing within 
a short time since publication. 


Edward N. Teall, who writes book 
notices for the New York “Sun”, and 
“The Watch Tower” for “St. Nich- 
olas”, has left the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press and is now associated with 
the Marshall Jones Company of Bos- 
ton. 

The release of Karl Liebknecht, 
coming with the collapse of militar- 
draws fresh attention to his 
book, “Militarism”, for which the 
German government on a previous oc- 
casion deprived him of his liberty. 
“Militarism” has been unavailable in 
Germany for a number of years and 
was unknown to English-speaking 
readers until a translation appeared 


ism, 
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in an American edition about a year 
ago. 

“The Diary of a German Soldier” 
is a volume translated from the 
French. The author, Feldwebel C-—, 
fought in the German army on the 
western and eastern fronts during 
the first three years of the war. 
Finally, being wounded at Verdun, he 
was transferred to the auxiliary 
troops along the Danish border in 
Schleswig, and thence escaped into 
Denmark. 








Thorstein Veblen’s new book, “The 
Higher Learning in America, a Memo- 
randum on the Conduct of Universi- 
ties by Business Men”, reveals the 
failure of our universities as factors 
in scholarship and, too, discloses the 
demoralization among faculty and 
students that results from absolute 
power in the hands of trustees and 
president. 





An announcement is forthcoming of 
the first American lecture tour to be 
made by Lord Dunsany (Edward John 
Moreton Drax Plunkett), author of 
“A Night at the Inn”, “The Sword of 
Welleran”, “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain”. Beginning late in January, the 
tour will last until about the middle of 
April, including cities as far west as 
Kansas City and Omaha. One lec- 
ture will be on a war topic and at 
least one on the drama. Lord Dun- 
sany has fought in the war, since its 
beginning, as Captain in the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, has been 
wounded, and comes to America by 
special permission. 





A. Hyatt Verrill’s “Getting To- 
gether with Latin America”, among 
other things, sets out to show up 
mercilessly what our people in Latin 





America, from diplomatic representa- 
tives to salesmen, have done and the 
attitudes they have taken to make 
us all disliked and distrusted. In 
addition to the general discussion of 
how to bring about better relations, 
Mr. Verrill has provided a chapter in 
which a summary is given of general 
information about each of the Latin 
American republics, its size, resources, 
population, climate, industries, com- 
merce, and other important matters. 





Blasco Ibafiez’s novel of the great 
war, “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse”, it is reported, has passed 





into its forty-second edition. The 
book was published last August. 
Professor Harold Whitehead, au- 


thor of “Dawson Black: Retail Mer- 
chant”, has been appointed director 
of commercial training for soldiers 
blinded in the war. The appointment 
was made by the Administration 
through the Red Cross. A number of 
plans which will aid in making Uncle 
Sam’s sightless heroes self-supporting 
have already been worked out, and the 
training may soon be extended to in- 
clude those crippled in the war. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead is also the author 
of “The Business Career of Peter 
Flint” and “Bruno Duke”, two busi- 
ness stories. 





William Roscoe Thayer, whose war 
essays and articles appear in a book 
entitled “Volleys from a Non-Com- 
batant”, is a biographer of John Hay 
and of Cavour. 





In his article on “Technical Re- 
search in Chemical Industries” in 
“American Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion”, a symposium by men of author- 
ity, recently published, Major Allen 
Rogers advocates the establishment of 
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a national institution for chemical re- 
search in which a central laboratory at 
Washington would work in coopera- 
tion with local laboratories in the dif- 
ferent States, the latter dealing with 
matters of local interest and the for- 
mer with those of general concern, 
and all of them affiliated closely with 
research work in existing universi- 
ties. Major Rogers is director of In- 
dustrial Chemistry at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and is in the service of the 
Government, in charge of industrial 
relations in the chemical service sec- 
tion of the Army. 

The following tribute to Rudyard 
Kipling was written by an American 
soldier serving in France, and printed 
in the Philadelphia “Press”: 

OLD KIP 


Oh, they ain’t long on the highbrow 

Yankee gang of ours, 

they don’t read Walter Pater in 

precious leisure hours, 

But they do like simple soldier-songs, a-full 
of pep and zip— 

And the guy what's wrote the best of 
Mister Rudyard Kip! 


in this 


And their 


‘em is 


So, it’s good old cheery Kip 
don us our lip, 

But we like your stuff so mighty 
mality we'll skip)— 
You have lightened many a 
poems of ship and road, 
you've kept us grinnin’ cheery 

the Cap’n or Skipper’s goad! 


(you will par- 
well, for- 


load with your 


And "neath 


We get thrilled on “Danny Deever’’, and be- 
fore we hit the hay, 

There’s a chorus round the fire 
“Road to Mandalay”. 

When we're feeling sentimental, there’s that 
“Mother” thing of yours 


singin 


That just lifts us out o’ France back to ow 


own Atlantic shores! 

The death was announced, just be- 
fore Christmas in New York, of Ran- 
dolph S. Bourne, author of “Educa- 
tion and Living” and other books of 
criticism of life and letters. 

A new edition has just been pub- 
lished of “Helen’s Babies”. 

Robert R. Moton, principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute in succession to 


Booker T. Washington, after confer- 
ences with the Secretary of State and 
with the President, recently sailed for 
France on an official mission for the 
Government. 


Jane D. Abbott’s story for girls, 
“Keineth”, recently published, is to be 
placed on the Girl Scout Book List. 


Two new books on aviation are 
“Text Book of Aeronautic Engineer- 
ing” by Klemin and Juff, and “The 
New Conquest of the Air” by Rotch 
and Klemin. 

“Henry Is Twenty”, by Samuel 
Merwin has recently been issued. 
Though Henry is the same lad, grown 
older, whose temperamental activities 
Mr. Merwin recorded a year or so ago, 
this new book is a story by itself. 

Presenting a contrast, it is hoped, 
to the Peace Conference of 1919, is a 
new book, “The Congress of Vienna”, 
made up of material gathered from 
memoirs of the participants of the 
Congress. The book is based on the 
researches of Friedrich Freksa; the 
translation is by Harry Hansen, who 
also supplies notes and an introduc- 
tion. 

W. B. Maxwell’s American publish- 
ers have received the manuscript of 
his latest novel and will publish it 
early in the new year under the title, 
“The Mirror and the Lamp”. Mr. 
Maxwell—or Captain, as he has been 
in the English Army since 1914—is 
best known in this country for “The 
Devil’s Garden”, a book that had a 
considerable sale a few years ago. 


“America and Britain”, by Pro- 
fessor A. C. McLaughlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, deigns to show 
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how American political principles 
were derived from those of England; 
it deals among some of its special 
subjects, with the Monroe Doctrine 
and America’s entrance into the war. 


“One of the London Scottish”, says 
Fullerton L. Waldo in his_ book, 
“America at the Front”, “was amazed 
when a boy from Maine showed him a 
picture of the antlered monarch of 
the Maine woods and told him it was 


a moose: 

““A moose, mon? A moose? In 
the de’il’s name, hoo big air yer 
rats?’” 


“Automobile Liability: How to Deal 
with It”, by John A. Post, tells the 
automobile owner just what his lia- 
bilities and his rights and privileges 
are under all circumstances, whether 
he is insured or not, in case of acci- 
dent. The author has been for twenty 
years general western attorney for the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, and has made a special 
study of automobile liability. 


An announcement is made of an 
eleventh edition of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s “The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine”’. Stockton 
never sold a million and never will; 
but already now for more than twenty 
years the books of this gentle, gra- 
cious, good-humored American, who 
was also a literary artist, have gone on 
selling. 

Dorothy Canfield’s “Home Fires in 
France” and William Beebe’s “Jungle 


Peace” have each gone into fifth 
printings, while Mr. Hohenzollern’s 
“Little Journeys Toward Paris”, 


translated by Simeon Strunsky, has 
gone into a fourth large one, and 
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Thomas Burke’s “Nights in London” 
into a third. 

An Australasian wholesale house 
has just cabled for an additional sup- 
ply of 1,000 each of “Pollyanna” and 
“Pollyanna Grows Up”. This makes 
nearly 4,000 copies of each book or- 
dered by the “Anzacs” in 1918 alone. 


Now comes “The Aero Blue Book”. 
It is a book somewhat in the nature of 
“The Automobile Blue Book’, though 
with more diverse material, since 
aerial transportation now has need of 
more explanation than the once brand 
new automobile. In addition to the 
aeronautical maps, “The Aero Blue 
Book” contains aviation records, lists 
of international and national trophies 
and prizes, information about aerial 
mail service, and a directory of aero- 
nautical associations. 

In W. J. Crawford’s “The Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena”, published last 
spring, the author gave an exposition 
of the mechanical methods he had used 
in the investigation of spiritualistic 
seances. He is a British authority on 
mechanical engineering, of which he 
is professor in the University of Bel- 
fast. In his latest book, “Hints and 
Observations for Those Investigating 
the Phenomena of Spiritualism’, he 
describes the methods and the condi- 
tions he found most productive of re- 
sults in his experiments. 

In “Roumania’s Cause and Ideals”, 
Leonard A. Magnus sketches Rou- 
manian history in brief outline with 
a view to showing how, because of 
their Latin origin, Roumanian peo- 
ples differ from their Slavic neigh- 
bors. The latter part of the little 
volume reviews and analyzes the diplo- 
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matic negotiations which ended in 
Roumania’s entrance into the war. 


Rebecca West, Beatrice Webb, and 
nine other women have combined in 
producing a pamphlet entitled “Women 
and the Labour Party”. Arthur 
Henderson writes the introduction. 


Kemper F. Cowing, compiler of 
“Dear Folks at Home—The Glorious 
Story of the United States Marines in 
France as Told by Their Letters from 
the Battlefield”, was Washington cor- 
respondent for the Indianapolis 
“Star” for more than two years. In 
New York he handled the publicity 
for the Y. M. C. A. War Work Cam- 
paigr. He is the son-in-law of Sen- 
ator A. J. Gronna of North Dakota. 


Isaac F. Marcosson made five expe- 
ditions to the front during the course 
of the war, and as a result of his last 
trip will publish a book entitled “S. 
O. S.: America’s Miracle in France”. 
The book, it is said, was written under 
the special authority of General Per- 
shing. It presents the romance of the 
Services of Supply which fed, 
equipped, and transported the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. 


“Africa and the War”, by Benjamin 
Brawley, author of “The Negro in 
Literature and Art”, discusses the im- 
portance of Africa in the war settle- 
ment, and the direct bearing of this 
upon present questions affecting the 
negro in the United States. The au- 
thor speaks a word about the economic 
importance of the disposition of the 
German-African colonies. Mr. Braw- 
ley is dean of Morehouse College at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Although most of the opinions in 
James Branch Cabell’s newest book 
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are put into the mouth of John Char- 
teris, who by Mr. Cabell’s own ac- 
count has been dead for several years, 
“Beyond Life” is not a book about 
spiritualism. Mr. Cabell has taken his 
title from Milton’s statement: “Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth: but 
a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life”. The volume treats of al- 
most everything under the sun—from 
witch-women to Harold Bell Wright. 

Charles D. Stewart, after a long 
vacation from novel writing, has re- 
tired from Chicago to write about it, 
in his new novel “Buck”, the story of 
a son of the Middle West. 


Several years ago a group of women 
in New Jersey formed a housekeeping 
experiment station, with the object of 
discovering the real obstacles to suc- 
cessful home management, and by 
practical experiments to overcome 
them and to raise the business of 
home making to the dignity of a pro- 
fession. Just what they learned is 
told in “The Business of Home Man- 
agement” by Mary Pattison, one of 
the founders of the station. 


“Java Head”, Joseph Hergesheim- 
er’s new novel, is a tale of Old Salem 
in the early days of the great clipper 
ship era. Salem was then still a port 
rich with the traffic of the East In- 
dies, houses with old gardens with 
lilac trees and green lattices, and elm- 
shaded streets ending at the harbor, 
with the brigs unloading ivory from 
Africa and the brigs crowding on 
their topsails for Canton. It is a 
story of choleric ship masters, charm- 
ing girls, and an aristocratic Manchu 
woman in carmine and jades and 
crusted gold. 
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Fiction 

The Whirlwind, by EDNA WORTHLEY 
UNDERWOOD |Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany, $1.50}. 

An historical romance of Catherine 
of Russia in the midst of the intrigues 
of her court. 

Jamesie, by ETHEL SIDGWICK 
Maynard and Company, $1.50]. 

A sequel to “The Hatchways”: an 
English story of child life, in diary 
form, with the background of the war. 

Strayed Revellers, by ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 
|Henry Holt and Company, $1.40]. 

A love story of a girl from Green- 
wich Village and an aviator, in a New 
York upstate town, 

The Ghost Garden, by AMELIE RIVES 
{Frederick A. Stokes Company, $1.50]. 

A story of two lovers in a haunted 
Virginia garden. 

The Lure of the North, by HAROLD BIND- 
Loss |Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
$1.40). 

A Canadian story of a girl’s hunt for 
lost treasure. 

Drums Afar, by JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 
[John Lane Company, $1.50]. 

An Anglo-American romance of a 
Chicago girl and an Oxford man, 
under the influence of war. 

Tang of Life, by HENRY HERBERTS 
Knipss [Houghton Mifflin Company, 
illustrated, $1.50]. 

A romance of Western adventure. 

Thomas, by H. B. CRESWELL [Robert M. 
McBride and Company, $1.40}. 

A humorous story of a young man’s 
vacation in an automobile. 

The Beloved Captain, The Honor of the 
Brigade, An Englishman Prays, by 
DONALD HANKEY [E. P. Dutton and 
Company, $.50.] 

Three short stories of war heroism 
and psychology by the author of “A 
Student in Arms”. 

The Golden Bird, by MARIA THOMPSON 
Daviess [Century Company, _illus- 
trated, $1.35]. 

A love story of Nature and home. 

Toward Morning, by I. A. R. WYLIE 
[John Lane Company, $1.50}. 

The story of a German boy and girl, 
from their school days to the brutali- 
ties of war. 

Land’s End, by WiLBuR DANIEL STEELE 
[Harper and Brothers, $1.35]. 


[Small, 


OF NEW BOOKS 


Stories of the Portuguese fishermen 
of Cape Cod. 

Sylvia Scarlett, by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
|Harper and Brothers, $1.60]. 

The story of the career of a girl 
who becomes a singer. 

The Money-Maker, by IRVING R, ALLEN 
|Dodd, Mead and Company, $1.50]. 

The romance of an unscrupulous 
business man. 

The War Eagle, by W. J. DAwson, [John 
Lane Company, $1.50]. 

A story showing the effect of the 
first year of the war upon a group of 
persons in different professions. 

Harbour Tales, by NORMAN DUNCAN 
[Fleming H, Revell Company, illus- 
trated, $1.35]. 

Short adventure stories of the sea 
life on the Labrador coast. 


Battles Royal, by NORMAN DUNCAN 


[Fleming H. Revell Company, illus- 
trated, $1.35]. 

Trappers’ tales of Northern ad- 
venture. 


A Daughter of the Land, by GENE STRAT- 
TON PorTER [Doubleday, Page and 
Company, illustrated, $1.40]. 

The romance of a “farmerette”, sac- 
rificing for her country. 

Miss Ingalis, by GERTRUDE HALL [Cen- 
tury Company, $1.40]. 

The story of a girl and her suitors. 

Over the Seas for Uncle Sam, by ELAINE 
a {Britton Publishing Company, 
$1.35 ]. 

A series of naval stories, recording 
brave deeds. 

When Cheval Sings the Marseillaise, 
With Honors of War, Sister Julie, by 
WYTHE WILLIAMS, [E. P, Dutton and 
Company, $.50]. 

Three _ short 
French life. 

Cheerful—by Request,.by EDNA FERBER 

| Doubleday, Page and Company, $1.40]. 
A dozen realistic short stories of city 
life. 

Gentleman at Arms, by “CENTURION” 
| Doubleday, Page and Company, $1.40}. 

Sketches of the trenches and farms 
of Flanders fields. 

The Man in Grey, by BARONESS ORCZyY 
[George H. Doran Company, $1.40]. 

A romance of the Chouan uprising 
in France in Napoleonic times. 

Tales from Boccaccio [Stratford 
pany, $.25]. 


war sketches from 


Com- 
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A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of soldiers’ poems. 

There’s Hundreds of Them, and other 
poems, by AuGusT Stowe [published 
by the author]. 

Verse reflecting the author’s objec- 
tive philosophy of life. 

Vartial Lyrics, by ALFRED 
FuRNAM [Parsons and 
$.50]. 

Democratic poems on the war. 

War Verse, edited by FRANK FOXCROFT 
[Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $1.25]. 

A collection of poems inspired by 
the war, reprinted from various 
sources. 

City Ways and Company 
PRIVATE CHARLES DIVINE 
Yard and Company, $1.00]. 

Camp verse by a former reporter of 
the New York “Sun”. 

The Old Road to Paradise, by MARGARET 
WIDDEMER [Henry Holt and Company, 
$1.25]. 

A collection of 
part of which 
magazines. 

Songs from the Trenches, by HERBERT 
ADAMS GIBBONS [Harper and 
Brothers, $1.25]. 

A collection of poems by American 
soldiers in France. 

The Fourteenth of July and Danton, by 
ROMAIN ROLLAND [Henry Holt and 
Company, $1.50]. 

Two plays of the French Revolu- 
tion: the author’s contributions to the 
new movement in France toward a 
great community theatre. 

The War Dog, by EDWARD PEPLE [E. P. 
Dutton and Company]. 

The tale of a Red Cross dog’s hero- 
ism, told in verse. 

Visions of Home, by ARTHUR HAROLD 
WRIGHT [published by the author]. 

Dialectal verse of the life of the 
farm. 

Idylls of Champlain, by ELLA WARNER 
FISHER [LeRoy Phillips Company, 
$.90]. 

Reflective verse 
Lake Champlain. 
Patriotic Pageants of Today, by JOSEPH- 
INE THORP and ROSAMUND KIMBALL 
[Henry Holt and Conipany, $1.00]. 

Four pageants of a patriotic nature, 
with directions for costumes, scenery 
and music. 


ANTOINE 
Company, 


Streets, by 
[ Moffat, 


the 


greater 
from 


poems, 
are 


reprinted 


centering about 


Juvenile 


Lone Bull’s Mistake, by JAMES WILLARD 
ScHuLTz [Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $1.25]. 

A story, first appearing in “The 
Youth’s Companion”, of the adven- 
tures of an Indian and his family. 


Captain Kituk, by Roy J. SNELL [Little, 
Brown and Company, $1.35]. 

A story of Arctic adventure—for 
boys ten to fourteen years old. 

Boy Souts at Sea, by ARTHUR A. CAREY 
[Little, Brown and Company, $1.35]. 

A book of adventures of two sea 
scouts on a cruise off the Massachu- 
setts coast—for boys ten to fourteen. 

Little Cuba Libre, by JANIE PRICHARD 
DUGGAN [Little, Brown and Company, 
$1.35]. 

The story of a little Cuban rebel and 
her adventures under Spanish oppres- 
sion—for girls ten to sixteen years 
old. 

Girls’ Nest, by 
[Frederick A. 
$1.40]. 

A small-town story of the effect of 
country life upon a rich child and a 
poor little French girl. 

Young Alaskans in the Far North, by 
EMERSON HouGH [Harper and 
Brothers, $1.25]. 

Adventures of three Alaskan lads 
on an exploring trip in the Yukon and 
Klondike country. 

Our Patriots, by 
[Charles Scribner’s 
$.50]. 

The lives of twenty 
heroes—for boys and girls. 

Billy, the Boy Naturalist, by WILLIAM 
ALPHONSO MERRILL [published by the 
author, $1.50]. 

A true story of the naturalist’s boy- 
hood in Virginia following the Civil 
War. 

Abraham Lincoln, by WitLBuR F. Gorpy 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, 
$1.00]. 

A narrative 
people. 

My Country’s Voice, by FRANCES NIMO 
GREENE [Charles Scribner’s Sons, il- 
lustrated, $.50]. 

A collection of narrative sketches, 
by various authors, of the great events 
in our history. 

My Country’s Part, by Mary SYNON 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, $.50]. 

Suggestions as to how American 
boys and girls may help their country. 

Cameron Island, by EDWIN C. BURRILL 
[Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25]. 

Further adventures of the Boy 
Scouts in the South Seas. 

Grit A-Plenty, by DILLON WALLACE 
[Fleming H. Revell Company. illus- 
trated, $1.25]. 

An adventure tale of the North. 

Scouting with General Pershing, by 
EVERITT F. TOMLINSON [Doubleday, 
Page and Company, illustrated, $1.35]. 


PERRY 
Company, 


STELLA G. S. 
Stokes 


WILBUR F. GorDyY 
Sons, illustrated, 


American 


biography for young 
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War 
The Silent Watchers, by BENNETT CopPp- 
PLESTONE [Dutton, $2.00]. 
An account of the work of the British 
navy in the Great War. 
A General’s Letters to His Son on Minor 


Tactics, ANONyMous [Doran, $1.00]. 
A manual of instruction in letter form. 

The Near East From Within, ANONYMOUS, 
illus. [Dutton, $5.00] 

Impressions of Eastern war politics. 

The Kaiser as I Know Him, by ARTHUR N 
Davis, illus. [Harper, $2.00] 

Impressions of the Kaiser by his former 
dentist 

From Berlin to Bagdad, by GeorGE A 
SCHREINER, illus. [Harper, $2.00]. 

The record of an American war corre 
spondent 

Mahan on Naval Warfare, edited by ALLAN 
Westcott, with maps and diagrams [Lit- 
tle, Brown, $2.00]. 

Selections from the 
Mahan 

General Foch at the Marne, by 
LeGorric, translated by Lucy 
[Dutton, $1.75] 

An account of the fighting in and 
Saint-Gond 

Present Day Warfare, by 

[Secribner’s, $1.35] 
Discussion of how an 
fights 

The War and the Future, by JOHN MASEFIEL) 
(Macmillan, $1.25] 

Addresses delivered by the poet in this 
country 

The Cradle of the War: 
Pan-Germanism, by H 
F.R.G.S., illus. and maps 
2.50] 

Discussions based on lectures before the 
Lowell Institute 

Thy Son Liveth, ANONYMous [Little, Brown 
$.75) 

Messages from a soldier to his mother. 

Our Navy in the War, by LAWRENCE PERRY. 
illus. [Scribner’s, $1.50] 

A record of the American navy’s achieve- 
ment in the war 

Go, Get ’Em, by WiILtiam A. WELLMAN 
[Page Co., $1.50] 

Adventures of an 
France. 

Naval Heroes of To-day, by Francis A. CoL- 
LINS, illus. [Century, $1.50] 

Records of actual adventures in the 
American navy 

The Red Heart of Russia, by 
illus. [Century, $2.00] 

A war correspondent’s adventures in rev- 
olutionary Russia. 

The Children of France and The 
by JUNE RICHARDSON LuwCcAs, illus 
$1.50]. 

The journal of the wife of the chief of 
the American Red Cross Children’s Bureau 

The Post of Honour, by RiIcHARD WILSON 
[Dutton, $1.25] 

Daring deeds done by 
Empire in the war 

Kiitie McCoy, by PaTRICK 

illus. [Bobbs-Merrill] 
The story of an American boy 
as a Scotch soldier. 


works of Admiral 


CHARLES 
MENZIES 


near 
JACQUES ROUVIER 


army trains and 


The Near East and 
CHARLES Woop 
[Little, Brown, 


illus 


American aviator in 


BeEssIgeE BEATTY, 


Red Cross, 
[Stokes, 


men of the British 
TERRANCE McCoy 


fighting 


Fiction 
It Happened Over There, by 
KINS [Revell, $1.25] 
The story of an American aviator and an 
English girl. 
The Manse at Barren Rocks, by 
CUNNINGHAM [Doran, $1.40] 
The life of a West Virginia minister’s 
son 
The Silent Legion, by J. E. 
{Doran, $1.50] 

A love-story of 
during the war. 
John O’May and Other Stories, by MAXWELL 
STRUTHERS Burt, illus. [Scribner’s, $1.35]. 

A collection of short-stories 
The Heart of Alsace, by BENJAMIN VALLOT- 
TON [Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 
The story of a Swiss tutor in Alsace un- 
der German domination 
The Man with the Club-Foot, by VALENTINE 
WituiaMms [McBride, $1.50]. 
A mystery story of a German spy. 
Betty Marchand, by BEATRICE BARMBY 
ran, $1.40]. 
The story of a working-girl 
Wild Apples, by the author of “The Straight 
toad” [Doran, $1.50]. 
The story of a boy’s success 
My Brave and Gallant Gentlemen, by 
WATSON [Doran, $1.50] 
The romance of two aristocrats 
lumbermen 
A Dreamer Under Arms, by 
(Dutton, $1.50). 
A literary man’s experience 
The Star in the Window, by OLIvEe 
Prouty [Stokes, $1.50] 
A New England romance 
The Mystery of Hartley House, by 
S. RayMonp [Doran, $1.50] 
A detective story. 
Mr. Squem and Some Male Triangles, by AR- 
THUR RussEeLL TaYLor [Doran,. $1.00}. 
Nine humorous narrative sketches 
The City of Masks. by Grorce BARR 
CuTCHEON, illus. [Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 
A romance of titled foreigners 
The Lady of St. Luke’s, by MARK ALLERTON 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.40]. 
The story of a vicar's wife 
God’s Counterpoint, by J D 
[Doran, $1.50}. 
An English story of married life 
Youre Only Young Once, by MARGARET WID- 
DEMER [Holt, $1.50]. 
The romances of a Pennsylvania family. 
Miss Mink’s Soldier and Other Stories, by 
ALICE HEGAN Rice [Century, $1.25]. 
Eight characteristic short-stories 
The Room with the Tassels, by CAROLYN 
WELLS [Doran, $1.40] 
The story of a haunted house 
Colette Baudoche. by MAURICE 
translated by FRANCES WILSON 
[Doran, $1.50] 
A romance of Alsace under German rule 
Uncle Joe’s Lincoln, by Epwarp A. STEINER 
[Revell, $1.00] 
Stories of the influence of Lincoln upon 
foreign boys 
American Pep, by A. 
$1.50] 
A mvstery story of a German spy 
French Short Stories, by Harry C. SCHWEI- 
KERT, M.A. [Scott, Foresman] 
Stories for school use. 


Burris A. JEN- 


ALBERT B. 


BUCKROSE 


middle-class England 


[Do- 


ROBERT 
among 
F. G. HURRELL 
as a private. 
HIGGINS 


CLIFFORD 


Mc- 


BERESFORD 


BArRREs, 
HUARD 


STONE, illus. [Shores, 
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Not Taps but Reveille, by 
ANDERSON [Putnam's]. 
A memorial sketch of a young aviator. 
The Heart of Nami-San, by KENs1rRo Toxkvu- 
romi [Stratford Co., $1.50]. 
The love-story of a Japanese girl. 
The Bell-Ringer, by CLARA ENDICOTT SEARS 
{Houghton Mifflin, $1.35]. 
A New England love-story. 
The Caravan Man, by ERNEST 
[Houghton Mifflin, $1.50]. 
The adventures of an artist in a gypsy 
caravan 
vom and Peter, by H. G. Wetits (Macmillan, 
The story of two radical young English 
people. 
What is Love? by 
[Duffield, $1.35]. 
Philosophical 
can boy. 
Sonnica, by VICENTE BLasco IBANEZ, trans- 
lated by Frances DouGtas [Duffield, $1.35}. 
An historical novel of Africa. 
The Applewoman of the Klickitat, by ANNA 
VAN RENSSELAER Morris [Duffield, $1.50] 
The story of a young man’s visit to a 
government apple-orchard. 
Josselyn’s Wife, by KATHLEEN Norris [Dou- 
bleday, Page, $1.40] 
The romance of a country girl. 
The Pathetic Snobs, by DoLtF WYLLARDE 
[Lane, $1.50]. 
The romance of a girl of rank and a sol- 
aier 
The Ghost Girl, by H. 
[Lane, $1.50]. 
A reincarnation story. 
When Life Was Young, by C. 
illus. [Old Squire’s 
Lakes, Maine] 
A story of life on a Maine farm. 
Famous Ghost-Stories, edited by J. W. 
SPADDEN [Crowell, $1.25]. 
Tales of the supernatural by 
writers. 
Fortune, by ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, illus. 
[Doubleday, Page, $1.40]. 
The romance of a New York newspaper 
man 
Best Short 
[ Doubleday, 
The 
test. 
My Antonio, by Witta S. 
Mifflin, $1.60]. 
The romance of a Bohemian girl. 
Dawson Black, Retail Merchant, by Haro.p 
WHITEHEAD [Page Co., $1.50]. 
The business career of a 
chant. 
Maggie of Virginsburg, by HELEN R. MARTIN 
[Century, $1.40]. 
Another story of the 
Dutch”’. 
The Boomerang, by 
$1.40]. 
A novelization of the successful play. 
Hira Singh, by TALBotT MuNpy, illus. [Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.50]. 
A story of the Indiar troops of the Brit- 
ish army in Flanders. 
Home Fires in France, by DorotHy CANFIELD 
(Holt, $1.35]. 
Short-stories written 
war work in France. 
Philo Gubb, by ELLis PARKER BUTLER, illus. 
{Houghton Mifflin, $1.50]. 
Adventures of a correspondence-school 
detective. 
vest As the Wind, by Nat Goutp [Stokes, 
1.25). 
A mystery story of horses and races. 
Treat ’Em Rough, by RIna LARDNER, illus. 
[Bobbs-Merrill, $1.00]. 
Letters from “Jack the Kaiser Killer’. 
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GOoDWIN 


IsAAC NEWTON STEVENS 


adventures of an Ameri- 


DEVERE STACPOOLE 


A. STEPHENS, 
Bookstore, Norway 
Mc- 


famous 


Stories, by Tuomas L. 
Page, $1.00}. 
best stories in “Life’s’’ 


MASSON 
prize con- 


CATHER [Houghton 


young mer- 


“Pennsylvania 


Davip GRAY [Century, 


after two years’ 


The Golden Bough, by illus. 
[Appleton, $1.50]. 
A story of the German secret service. 
Under Sail, by FeLtrx RIESENBERG, illus. 
{Macmillan, $2.50). 
An account of the author’s voyage around 
Cape Horn. 


GEORGE GIBBS, 


Domestic Science 


Camouflage Cookery, written and compiled by 

HELEN WATKEYS Moore [Duffield, $1.00]. 
A book of substitute recipes. 

The Abingdon War-Food Book, by Herbert 
Hoover, Vernon Kellogg, Rev. John Wes- 
ley, Charlotte Hepburn Ormond [Abingdon, 
$.25 
On the importance of food 

with recipes and menus. 

Diet and Health, with Key to the Calories, by 
Dr. LULU HuNT Peters [Reilley and Brit- 
ton]. 

A discussion on food hygiene. 

Economical Cookery, by MARION HARRIS NEIL 
[Little, Brown, $1.50]. 

Detailed suggestions for the kitchen. 


conservation, 


History and Political Science 


Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law: Austrian Social Development, by 
CLARENCE H. Nortucotr; The Land Taz in 
China, by HAN LIANG Huanc; Use of Fac- 
tory Statistics in the Investigation of In- 
dustrial Fatigue, by PHILIP 8S. FLORENCE; 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University (Longmans, Green, 
agents]. 

Three pamphlets of research. 

The Eve of Election, by JOHN B. 
{[Macmillan, $1.25]. 

Information and advice for the voter. 

American Cities. Their Methods of Business, 
by ARTHUR R. GILBERT [Macmillan, $1.50]. 

Suggestions for constructing and improv- 
ing cities. 

Federal Power, its Growth and Necessity, by 
Henry Litchfield West [Doran, $1.50]. 

A study of the evolution and possibili- 
ties of federal power. 


The Curtis Collection of Franklin Imprints, 
compiled by WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, Presi- 
dent of the City History Society of Phila- 
delphia [Curtis]. 

The history and scope of the collection of 
Franklin’s works. 

Imperial England, by Ceci. F. LOvVELL and 
CHARLES E. PAYNE [Macmillan, $2.00]. 

A history of the British Empire in rela- 
tion to world organization. 

The Valley of Democracy, by MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON, illus. [Scribner’s, $2.00]. 

Sketches of the Middle-West. 

The Soviets at Work, by NIKOLAI 
{Rand School, $.10]. 

A pamphlet on the Socialist Revolution 
in Russia. 

Rumania’s Sacrifice, by Gocu NEGULESCO, 
illus. with photographs and maps [Century, 
$1.50]. ? 

A history of Rumania and an explanation 
of her collapse in the war. 

The Book of American Wars, by HELEN 
NIcCOLAY, with illus. and maps [Century, 
$2.00]. 

A review of our previous conflicts. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science for September, 
1918, edited by J. P. LICHTENBERGER, Ph.D. 
[$1.00]. 

A report on war 
here and abroad. 


Howe 


LENIN 
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Biography 
George Westinghouse, His Life and Achieve- 
ments, by FRaNcis E. Leupp, illus. [Little, 
Brown, $3.00] 
Biography of an American inventor. 
Thomas Jefferson, by Davip SAVILLE MuzzEY:; 
Jefferson Davis, by ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 
{Secribner’s, $1.50]. 
Two books in the Figures from American 


History Series. 
The Road Ahead, by ELIZABETH WILSON, 
illus. [Womans Press, $1.25] 


Experiences in the life of Frances C. 
Gage. 

Yesterdays, by 
{Harper, $3.00]. 

Reminiscences of great 
European men and women. 

Mike Donovan—The Making of a Man, by 

MARSHALL STILLMAN [Moffat, Yard, $1.25}. 
The story of the boxer’s life. 

Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, 
man, by JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
odist Book Concern, $.75] 

A biographical treatise. 

The Education of Henry Adams, with an in- 
troduction by Henry Capotr Lopce [Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $5.00]. 

The autobiography of an observer of 
great men and moments of history. 


CANDACE WHEELER, illus 


American and 


Church- 
{ Meth- 


Art and Music 

Frank Duveneck, by NORBERT 
illus. [Houghton Miffin, $2.00]. 

A discussion of the artist’s work. 

The Significance of Gothic Art, by RALPH 
ADAMS CRAM [Marshall Jones, $.15]. 

A pamphlet on the contribution of Gothic 
art to the world. 

Architecture and Its Relation to Civilization, 
by RALPH ADAMS CRAM [Marshall Jones 
$.15] 

A pamphlet on the 
of architecture. 

Handbook of Furniture Styles, by WALTER A. 
Dyer, illus. [Century, $1.50]. 


HEERMANN, 


deeper significance 


An historical view of periods in furni- 
ture. 
The Lure of Music, by OIN Downes, with 


portraits (Harper, $1.50]. 
Biographical and critical 
composers. 


discussions of 


Juvenile 
Elsie Marley, Honey, by JOSLYN GRAY, 
[Seribner’s, $1.35]. 
A story for girls from ten to sixteen. 
In the Days of the Guild, by L. LAMPREY, 
illus. [Stokes, $1.50] 
Twenty-two stories and poems for chil- 
dren from ten to fourteen. 
Nature Stories to Tell to Children, by H. 
WaADDINGHAM SEARS [Dodd, Mead, $1.25]. 
Twenty-nine plant and animal stories. 


illus. 


The Blue Aunt, by EnizaA ORNE WHITE 
{Houghton Mifflin, $1.25]. 
A story for girls from six to ten. 
Little Jean, by HELEN DAWES BROWN 


{Houghton Mifflin, $1.25). 
The experiences of a girl at home and 
abroad. 
The Book of Bravery, by Henry W. LANIER, 


illus. [Scribner’s, $2.00]. 
Some forty-five stories of adventurous 
heroes. 


The Big Game, by LAWRENCE Perry [Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.35). 
A football. story. 

The First Book of Stories for the Story- 
Teller, by FANNY E. Cor [Houghton Mif- 
flin, $1.50]. 
Fables, 
and myths. 


folk-tales, modern fairy-tales 
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The Little House in 
WHITEHILL HUNT, 
flin, $1.35] 

Adventures of children at the seashore. 

America’s Daughter, by Rena I. HALsEY 

{Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.35]. 
Adventures of a girls’ club. 

Story-Hour Favorites, compiled by 

HELMINA HARPER [Century, $1.25]. 
Children’s stories by standard authors. 

Courageous Girls, edited by CHarRLes L. 

Barstow [Century, $.75]. 


the Woods, by CLARA 
illus. [Houghton Mif- 


WIL- 


Stories of heroism retold from “St. 
Nicholas’’. 
The Jolly Book of Funcraft, by PatrTEen 
Bearp [Stokes, $1.50]. 
Suggestions for children’s’ entertain- 
ments. 
Dorothy Dainty at Foam Ridge, by Amy 


Brooks, illus. [Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
$1.00}. 


Adventures at a beach hotel 


Hindu Fairy Tales, by FLORENCE GRISWOLD, 
illus. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.25]. 


Folk-stories retold for children. 

Child Songs of Cheer, by EVALEEN STEIN, 

illus. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.25]. 
A collection of child verse. 

Hale Merrill’s Honey Quest, by ANNIE ELIZA- 
BETH Haris, illus. (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, $1.35]. 

The story of a fourteen-year-old girl. 

Toggles, by FREDERICK F HALL, illus. 
{Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.25] 

A farm story for boys from five to ten. 

The Sandman’s Forest, by Louis Dopag, illus. 
(Scribner’s, $2.00]. 


A small boy’s dream adventures with 
animals. 
On the Overland Stage, by EpwIn L. SABIN 


{[Crowell, $1.25]. 


A Civil War story for boys eight to 
twelve. 
My Country, by Grace A. TURKINGTON 
[Ginn]. 


A text-book in civics for the present time. 

On Our Hill, by JoSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, 
illus. [Scribner’s, $2.00]. 

Adventures of three children. 

The Little Wilful Princess, by Davip Cory, 
illus. [Moffat, Yard, $1.25]. 

The story of a girl and a monkey, for 
children of five to ten. 

The Valiant Runaways, by GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON [Dodd, Mead, $1.25]. 

A new edition of an adventure story for 
boys. 

Every Day Heroes, edited by 
Barstow [Century, $1.75]. 

Stories of heriosm retold from “St. Nich- 
olas’’. 

Under Orders, by HARoLp S. 
[Macmillan, $1.35]. 

Adventures of a boys’ club. 
Scouting with General Pershing, by EVERITT 
F. Tomlinson, illus. [Doubleday, Page, 
1.35]. 
. A ia of the American expedition into 
Mexico. 

The Tin Woodman of Oz, by L. FRANK BauUM, 
illus. [Reilly and Britton] 

Another fairy-story of the Oz series. 

Tales from Birdland, by T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
illus. [Doubleday, Page, $1.00]. 

Bird stories for youngsters. 

The Wonder of War on Land, by FRANCIS 
Ro_t-WHEELER [Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, $1.35]. 

A story of an American lad’s work in 
France. 

The Silver Cache of the Pawnee, by D. LANGE 
{Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.25]. 

A story of the Santa Fé traders and the 
Indians. 


CHARLES L. 


LATHAM, illus. 
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Dave Porter Under Fire, by EDWARD STRATE- 

MEYER [Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.25]. 
A story about the hero as engineer in 
the war. 

At the Butterfly House, by EpNa A. Brown 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.35]. 

A girls’ book of adventure and romance. 

Our Humble Helpers, by JEAN HENRI FABRE 
(Century, $2.00]. 

Familiar talks on the domestic animals 
Three Sides of Paradise Green, by AUGUSTA 
HUIELL SEAMAN, illus. (Century, $1.35]. 

A mystery story for girls. 

Melissa - Across-The-Fence, by AUGUSTA 

HUIELL SEAMAN, illus. [Century, $1.00]. 
A mystery story for children six to ten 

Little Tales of Common Things, by INEz N. 
McFee (Crowell, $1.25]. 

Facts about ordinary objects of every- 
day life. 

Howtobegood Stories, by Epitu 
DERBYSHIRE [Stokes, $1.50]. 

Tales of how the fairies 
faults. 

Twin Travelers in South America, by Mary H. 
WADE, illus. [Stokes, $2.00]. 

The adventures of an American boy and 
girl in South America. 

Over Indian and Animal Trails, by JEAN M 
THOMPSON, illus. [Stokes, $2.00]. 

A collection of Indian tales. 

Let’s Make Believe We’re Soldiers; 
Play Circus; Let’s Make Believe 
Keeping House, by Linian C. 
[Fenno]. 

Three 
ten. 

Pintail the Wild Duck; Sandy the Crane; 
Scarlet the Ibis; Washer the Raccoon, by 
GeorGe ETHELBERT WaLsH [Fenno, $.50 
each]. 

Bird and animal stories for children from 
four to ten. 


CUSHING 


cure childish 


Let’s 
We're 
GARIS 


stories for children from four to 


Essays 


The Banker at the Boarding-House, by Mont- 
GOMERY Ro.uins [Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, $1.50]. 

Narrative essays on money. 

Old Days on the Farm, by A. C. Woop, illus. 

[Doran, $1.50}. 
Humorous essays, 
printed 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, by JOHN BUNYON;: 
An Essay on Comedy, by GrorcE MERE- 
DITH ; Essays by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
edited by Witt D. Howe [Scribner’s, $.75]. 

Three books of the Modern Student’s Li- 
brary Series. 

“Cheero”, by ANNIE 
[Womans Press, $1.25}. 

Humorous essays of experiences 
a rheumatic illness. 

Twenty-one, by Dr. FRANK CRANE [Double- 

day, Page, $.50). 
Ten editorials. 

Readings from Great Authors, 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES and 
Mead, $.50}. 

Selections from philosophers ancient and 
modern. 

The Dynamite of God, by BisHop WILLIAM 

A. QuAYLE [Methodist Book Concern, 
1.50] 
A collection of sermons. 


some of them re- 


MARION MAaAcLEAN 


during 


arranged by 
others [Dodd, 


Poetry and Drama 


On Heaven and Poems Written on Active 
ers i by Forp Mapox Hverrer [Lane, 
1.25]. 

Poems in free verse. 

The Rejected Voice, A Song of Genius Slain, 
by NELSON GARDNER [published by the au- 
thor]. 

A collection of lyrical verse 


Coal and Candlelight, by HELEN Parry EDEN 
[Lane, $1.25]. 

Verse reprinted from magazines. 

The Coming ef Dawn, by THEODORE THOMP- 
SON [Lane, $1.50]. 

A war anthology. 

Little Theatre Classics, vol. i, by SAMUEL A. 

EvioT, Jr., illus. [Little, Brown, $1.50]. 
Five one-act plays. 

My Erratic Pal, by ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. 
{Lane, $1.25). 

The life story of a man. 

The Sad Years, by Dora SIGERSON 
$1.25). 

Irish poetry written since the war. 

Poems, by GEOrFREY DEARMER [McBride, 
$1.00). 

An English soldier’s verse. 

The Title, by ARNOLD BENNETT 
$1.00). 

A comedy about a “modern woman”. 

Old English Poems, by Cosette Faust [Scott, 
Foresman }. 

Translations 
and prose. 

Les Trophées, by 
translated by HENRY 
versity }. 

A collection of sonnets. 

The Divine Comedy, translated by 
JOHNSON [Yale University]. 

A modern translation, with appendix. 

The Mirthful Lyre, by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
(Harper, $1.25 

A collection of humorous verse. 

Wings and Other War Rhymes, by ANTHONY 

Euwer [Moffat, Yard, $1.50]. 
Verse on America at war. 

Songs to A. H. R., by CALE YounG Rice [Cen- 
tury, $1.00] 

A collection of love-songs. 


(Doran, 


[Doran, 


from Old English poetry 
Jos&-MARIA DE HEREDIA, 


JOHNSON [Yale Uni- 


HENRY 


Mental Science and Hygiene 
Nervousness, Its Causes, Treatment and Pre- 
vention, by L. E. Emerson [Little, Brown, 
$1.25). 
A book of the Mind and Health Series. 
Your Heart and How to Take Care of It, by 
Ropert H. Bascockx, M.D., illus. [Doran, 
$1.50). 
Practical instruction in hygiene. 
Nerves and the War, by ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
[Little, Brown, $1.25]. 
Essays on hygiene for soldier 
man. 
Living the Creative Life, by Jos—epH H. APPEL 
(McBride, $1.50). 
Mental science discussions of efficiency. 


and lay- 


Travel 
Herself—lIreland, by Evizasnetu P. O'CONNOR, 
illus. [Dodd, Mead, $2.50]. 
Reminiscences of a year’s stay 
land. 
A Dramatist’s Wife in Many Lands. by Mrs. 
HucH Fraser [Dodd, Mead, $3.00]. 
Personal, literary and political reminis- 
cences. 
American Adventures, by 
[Century, $3.50] 

A book of Southern sketches. 
Sunset Canada, by ARCHIE BELL, 
and maps [Page Co.. $3.75]. 

Sketches: See America First Series. 
Byways in Southern Tuscany, by KATHERINE 
Hooker, with illus. and maps [Scribner’s, 
$3.50] 
Descriptive and historical sketches. 
Working My Way Around the World, re- 
written by LENA M. FRANCK, illus. with 
photographs and maps [Century, $1.35]. 
An abridgment of Harry A. Franck’s “A 
Vagabond Journey Around the World”. 
Steep Trails, by JoHN Murr, illus. [Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00). 
Descriptive sketches of the Rockies and 
the Sierras. 


in Ire- 


STREET 


JULIAN 


with illus. 











The death in Russia of Catherine 
Breshkovsky, the “Little Grandmother 
of the Russian Revolution”, called 
forth the announcement that. her 
reminiscences and letters, edited by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, published last 
year, are now in a sixth printing. 

Recent publications include a timely 
volume entitled “Campaigning in the 
Balkans” by Lieutenant Harold Lake, 
who participated in the famous and 
ill-fated Salonica Expedition. Al- 
though Lieutenant Lake’s book is an 
account of the experiences of himself 
and his fellow soldiers during the cam- 
paign, it contains much general infor- 
mation in regard to the part the Bal- 
kans have played and are playing in 
the war, which should be of wide in- 
terest. 





t is a sad thing that editors are 
such a kill-joy lot. They have unfor- 
tunate superstitious ideas about what 
they call “make-up” in magazines. 
Certain things, it is their ingrained 
conviction, simply can’t be done. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
or not these would be delightful things 
to do. Not if they are “bad make-up”, 
and that’s all there is to it. 

Now here, for instance, ~-is Joseph 
Hergesheimer, who contributes his 
article “Blue Water Notes for a Nove!” 
to this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Mr. Hergesheimer, being an artist and 
not an editor, had an unusual idea. 
In addition to the Notes for his forth- 
coming novel, he had compiled a bib- 
liography of volumes consulted in this 
work—a bibliography reeking with 
sounds, scents, and colors, dripping 
with romance. Though it represented, 
as Mr. Hergesheimer said, but a por- 
tion, and doubtless a small portion, of 
the books covered in his research, it 
listed ninety-five titles. Set in agate 
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type, without leads, this dream of a 
bibliography would have filled a couple 
of pages or so of THE BOOKMAN. It 
was Mr. Hergesheimer’s idea that it 
would be nice to print this in the 
magazine preceding his article. Edi- 
tors couldn’t see it! “Bad make-up”, 
and all that kind of thing. 

A scant few of the titles of this 
bibliography follow. Doubtless it will 
be a pleasure to many to greet again 
such familiar friends. 


Annals of Salem, by Joseph H. Felt. 
Salem, W. and S. B. Ives, and Boston, 
James Munrce and Co., 1845. 


Diary of William Bentley, D.D. Salem, 
Massachusetts, 1914. 

Salem Directory, 1846 and 1850. 

Old Salem, by Eleanor Putnam. Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., 1886. 

Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
vols. i-xi. 

Old Packet and Clipper Service, by G. 
W. Sheldon. Harper’s Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1884. 

A Historic Ba!l Room, by Robert S. Ran- 
toul. Essex Historical Collection, vol. 
XXxi. 

History of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
compiled by D. Hamilton Hurd. J. W. 
Lewis, Philadelphia, 1886. 

Homes and Hearts of Salem, by George 
F. Davenport. Salem Observer Press, 
1891. 

Historical Sketch of Salem, 1626-1879, 
by Charles S. Osgood and H. M. Bat- 
chelder. Salem, Essex Institute, 1879 

Catalogue of the Library of the Salem 
Atheneum. 

Story of the Lynde Block, by Robert S. 
Rantoul. Salem Evening News, Jan. 
21, 1915. 

Report of the Committee on Lamps and 
Lighting. Saiem, 1877. 

The Derbys of Salem, Mass., by Robert 
E. Peabody. Essex Institute, 1906. 
The Port of Salem, by Robert S. Ran- 
toul. Read before Essex Institute, 

1869. 

Bowditch’s Chart. 
ing. Newburyport. 
1806. 

Bowditch’s Map of Salem Harbor. 

Old Marblehead Sea Captains and th: 
Ships in Which They Sailed, compiled 
by Benjamin J. Lindsey. Marblehead 
Historical Society, 1915. 

George Nichols, Salem Shipmaster and 
Merchant. The Salem Press Co. 

Captain Eagleston’s Journals. Ship Troy, 
1860-1862. 


Directions for Sail- 
Edward M. Blunt, 
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Log. Bark Edward Koppish, New Zea- 
land, 1854-18657. 

Voyages of a Merchant ae as Rich- 
ard J. Cleveland, b W. S. Cleve- 
land. Harper and = 1886. 

Illustrated Nautical _Polvelot, by J. C. 
Cox. New York, 1885. 

The Naval Architects’ Portfolio and the 
Students’ Practical Instructor, Part I. 
London, John Weale, 1846. 

Outline of Ship Building in Four Parts, 
by John Fincham, Esq. London, Whit- 
taker and Co., 1852. 

Journal of the Ship Hercules. 
dies. By Benjamin Carpenter. 
1794. 

Log of the Ship Aeolus. 
1805-1806. 

Naumkeag Fire Club, Rules and Regu- 
lations. Salem Observer Press, 1847. 

Constitution of the Active Fire Club. 
Salem, 1843. 

History of the Salem and Danvers Aque- 
duct, by C. M. Endicott. Gazette and 
‘Mercury Press, 1860. 

Constitution of the Whig General Ward 
Committee of the City of Salem. Salem 
Register, 1850. 

Journal of Voyages to China and Re- 
turn. Boston. Privately printed. Mrs. 
Ross Turner, Bridge Street, Salem, 
1913; Henry Blaney. 

A Cycle of Cathay, by W. A. P. Martin. 

The Chinese, Medical, Political and So- 
cial, by Robert Coltman, M.D. Davis, 
Philadelphia and London, 1891. 

Manners and Customs in China. 
Bar, vol. 41. 

Punishments in China. London, 1801. 

Chinese Commercial Guide. Canton, 
1848. Hon. J. R. Morrison. 

Chinese Repository, vol. viii. 
1840. 

Opium Trade, by Nathan Allen. 
ton, Jewett and Co., 1850. 

Design of Chinese Buildings, Dresses, 
etc, by Chambers. Published by the 
author, 1757. 


East In- 
1792- 


By Canton, 


Temple 


Canton, 


Bos- 


Robert Faulkner Putnam died Oc- 
tober 23, 1918, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, at the home of his 
mother in Rye, N. Y. He was treasur- 
er of G. P. Putnam’s Sons and also 
treasurer of the Knickerbocker Press, 
a member of the National Lawn Tennis 
Association and of the Harvard Club 
of New York. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Nina Wilcox Putnam, 
and one so», John Francis. 


Can you hear a watch tick 1, 2—1, 2 
—l, 2—and then change to 1, 2, 3— 
1, 2, 3—-1, 2, 3? Can you hear a train 
rumble in time to different tunes? If 
you can’t you will never be able to 
enjoy poetry to the full. 

Rhythm in verse, says Lieutenant 
Andrews, U. S. A.—formerly Profes- 
sor of English at Ohio State Uni- 
versity—in “The Reading and Writing 
of Verse’, just published, is very 
largely subjective and the amount of 
pleasure to be found in reading 
poetry depends, in part at least, upon 
the reader’s ability to fit irregular 
rhythms into attractive verse patterns. 
So if you want to enjoy modern 
poetry—which is certainly irregular 
enough—you might practise on hear- 
ing the trolley or train beat time to 
“Over There” and “I May be Gone for 
a Long, Long Time”. 


Frank Nelson Doubleday, president 
of Doubleday, Page and Company, was 
married recently to Miss Florence 


Van Wycke, of New York City, in 
Grace Church, New York. The bride 
is a sister of Mr. Stephen Van Wycke. 
Mr. and Mrs. Doubleday sailed for 
England and France, and will be away 
until the end of January. On their re- 
turn they will reside in Garden City, 
L. I. 

Mr. Doubleday’s first wife, Mrs. 
Neltje De Graff Doubleday, the au- 
thor, died in Canton, China, while 
they were on a special mission to the 
Far East for the Red Cross. 


Not long ago, it is said, a nurse 
asked a wounded American soldier if 
he would like to be read to. He re- 
plied, “Yes, if you’ve got something 
by Booth Tarkington. I don’t feel 
well enough for an ordinary novel’. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Fiction 
Scere by HENRI BArBusse [Dutton, 
_Short-stories dealing with fate, love, and 
yenier Souls, by Dororo Fuiatau [Doran, 
$1.50]. 


The story of the intrigues of a German 
in English society. 
In the Heart of a Fool, by WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE [Macmillan, $1.60]. 
The story of the development of a man’s 
character. 
Helen of Troy and Rose, by PHYLLIS 
TOME, illus. [Century, $1.35]. 
Two novelettes of contemporary life. 
The Laughing Girl, by Ropert W. CHAMBERS, 
illus. [Appleton, $1.50]. 

A novel concerning a mysterious girl 
whose picture is the sensation of Europe. 
Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave, by 
sco), ROBERTS RINEHART, illus. [Doran, 
The adventures of a sergeant on leave. 
“Shavings”, by JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, illus. 

[Appleton, $1.50]. 
The history of a toy-windmill maker. 
Ni ia in London, by THOMAS BuRKE [Holt, 
o 


Bor- 


Sketches of various parts of London. 
Biltmore Oswald, by J. THORNE SMITH, JR., 
illus. (Stokes, $.75]. 
The humorous diary of a naval recruit. 
The Garden of Survival, by ALGERNON BLACK- 
woop [Dutton, $1.25]. 
A man's confession to his dead brother. 
ae rer ng Diana, by MARIE CORELLI [DORAN, 
50). 
The story of a woman who mastered the 
secret of lasting youth. 
Birth, by Zona GALE [Macmillan, $1.60]. 
The story of two generations. 


~ Village, by ERNEst PooLe [Macmillan, 
1.60] 
Impressions of Russia gained from talks 
with the natives. 


Almanzar, by J. FRANK Davis [Holt, $1.00]. 
The story of a colored house-boy in San 
Antonio. 
Tie Knock on the Door, by Mary CAROLINE 
Hotmes [Revell, $1.25] 
The tale of a man and a woman who 
search for a faith they have outgrown. 
Zano~a, by R. G. Kirk [Knopf, $ 75]. 
The story of a Russian wolfhound. 


The Three Strings, by NATALIE SUMNER LIN- 
COLN, illus. [Appleton, $1.50]. 
mystery story involving a murder. 
The Three Sapphires, by W. A. FRASER, illus. 
{[Doran. $1 50]. 
The account of a Rajah’s efforts to ob- 
three sacred stones 
i Chance to Live, by Zor BECKLEY, illus 
{[Macmillan, $1.60] 
The romance of a daughter of the tene- 
ments 
The Island of Intrigue, by ISABEL OSTRANDER 
[MeRride $150] 
\ tole centering about a mysterious house 


) ar s] 


Coes of Fire. by 


ind 


ROBERT GORDON ANDER- 


[Houghton Mifflin, $1.50] 
\ love story of the Great War 
His Grace of Crub Street, by G. V. MCFADDEN 
{Lane, $1.40] 
\ hteenth century romance of a 


young journalist 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 
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Capel Sion, by Carapoc Evans [Boni and 
Liveright, $1.50]. 
Short-stories of the Welsh people. 
The Pawns oj Faie, by PauL E. BOWERS 
(Cornhill, $1.50]. 
A story dealing with the treatment of 
delinquent criminals. 
The Cabin, by V. BLasco [Knopf, 
$1.50). 
A story of present-day Spanish life. 
Priest of the Ideal, by STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
illus. [Macmillan, $1.60]. 
A novel concerning a wandering mystic. 
Venus in the East, by WALLACE IRWIN, illus. 
[Doran, $1.50). 
The account of a western man’s quest of 
an eastern girl. 
“Poilu”, a Dog of Roubaiz, by ELEANOR AT- 
KINSON [Harpers, $1.25]. 
The story of a faithful dog in a Flanders 
family. 
The Reclaimers, by MARGARET 
TeR [Harpers, $1.50]. 
The romance of a girl who goes West in 
search of independence. 
Where Your Heart Is, by BEATRICE HARRA- 
DEN [Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 


IBANEZ 


Hitt McCar- 


A study of the changes wrought in a 
woman by the war. 
Dr. Adriaan, by Louis Couprerus [Dodd, 
Mead, $1.50]. 
The fourth volume of the author’s 


‘“‘Books of the Small Souls’’. 

The Sister of a Certain Soldier, by STEPHEN 
J. MAHER [Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, 
$.25). 

The story of a colored girl’s sacrifice for 
her country. 


Edgewuter People, by MAry E. WILKINS 
FREEMAN [Harpers, $1.35]. 
Stories centering about four New En- 


gland villages. 
7 Texan, by JAMES B. HENDRYX [Putnam, 
1.60). 
A cowal of the cattle country. 
The Treasure Trail, by MARAH ELLIS RYAN 
(McClurg, $1.50]. 
A tale involving German-Mexican 
against the United States. 
Anthony Trent, Master Criminal, by Wynp- 
HAM MAarTYN [Moffat, Yard, $1.50]. 


plots 


The adventures of a writer of crook 
stories who himself turns thief. 
Clear the Decks! by “COMMANDER”, illus. 


[Lippincott, $1.50]. 
A tale of the American navy today. 
Walking Shadows, by ALFRED Noyes [Stokes, 
$1.50]. 
Stories of the 
Too Many Crooks, 
$1.40]. 
The adventures of a rich girl who studies 
crooks at first-hand. 
Birds of Prey, by GEORGE BRONSON HOWARD 
(Watt, $1.50] 


sea in wartime. 


by E. J. Ratu [Watt, 


Stories of life on Broadway. 
When the Cock Crows, by WALDRON BAILY, 
illus. (Bedford, $1.35]. 


A novel depicting life on an isolated sec- 
tion of the southern coast 


War 


The Secret Press in Belgium, by 
SART [Dutton, $1.50]. 
An account of Belgium’s se 


press 


JEAN MAs- 


ret patriotic 
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Fighting Germany’s Spies, by FRENCH 
STROTHER, illus. [Doubleday Page, $1.50]. 

A revelation of German intrigue in 
America. 

Why We Went to War, by CHRISTIAN Gauss, 
illus. [Scribners, $1.50]. 

A history supplemented by 
ments. 

The Vanguard of 
EDWIN W. Morsg, illus. 

Stories of the earliest 
teers. 

The Lie of August 
[Doran, $1.75]. 

An exposure of German intrigue. 

Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, by HENRY 
ae Nhus. [Doubleday Page, 

2.00] 

The experiences 
sador to Turkey. 
Recollections of a Russian Diplomat, by Ev- 
$250] DE SCHELKING, illus. (Macmillan, 

2.50]. 

An account of Russia from the days of 
Alexander III to the Revolution. 

The Biology of War, by G. F. Nico.ar (Cen- 
tury, $3.50]. 

A translation of the work of the former 
professor of physiology in the University 
of Berlin. 

Blue Stars and Gold, by. Wrtttam E. BarTon 
[Reilly and Britton, $1.00]. 

Messages, partly original, partly quoted, 
to soldiers and their relatives 

Hints on the Voice in Giving Commands, by 
S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D. [School of Ex- 
pression, $.25]. 

A manual of instruction for officers. 

The Vital Issues of the War, by RICHARD 
WILSON BoYNTON [Beacon, $1.00]. 

Eight sermons on the problems involved 
in the Great War. 

Readings in the Economics of the War, ed. 
by J. MAuRIce CLARK, WALTON H. HAMIL- 
TON, and Haro_tp G. MouLTon [Univ. of 
Chicago, $3.00}. 

A collection of discussions on economic 
aspects of the war. 

With Those Who Wait, by FRANCES WILSON 
Hvarp, illus. [Doran, $1.50]. 

A sketch of the service of the women and 
children of France. 

From “Poilu” to “Yank”, by WILLIAM YORKE 
STEVENSON, illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $1.50). 

A story of the ambulance service. 

Win the War for Permanent Peace, by 
WILLIAM Howarp Tart and others [League 
to Enforce Peace]. 

Addresses made at the National Conven- 
Heer’ of the League to Enforce Peace, May, 

His Service Book, arranged by SAMUEL 
CHARLES SPALDING [Laird and Lee, $2.00]. 

A scrap book designed for a soldier's 
record. 

Stories of Americans in the World War, by 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN AND CLARE KLEISER, 
illus. [Institute for Public Service, $.75]. 

Tales of experiences undergone by par- 
ticipants in the Great War. 

The Crime, by the AuTHOR or “I AccusE!”, 
Vol. II (Doran, $2.50]. 

An exposure of Prussianism in the light 
of recent events. 

Soldiers of the Sea, by 
[Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 

The story of the 
Corps. 

The United 


official docu- 


American Volunteers, by 
[Scribners, $1.50]. 
American volun- 
ANONYMOUS 


rd, 194, 


of the former Ambas- 


Wiis J. ABBOT 


United States Marine 
States in the World War, by 
JoHN Bacn McMaster [Appleton, $3.00] 
A survey of the conditions which re- 
sulted in our participation in the war. 
America in France, by FREDERICK PALMER 
[Dodd, Mead, $1.75]. 
An account of our work in France 


The io by JAmes M. Beck (Putnam, 
$1.50]. 

A discussion of the moral aspects of the 
peace problem. 

League of Nations, Its Principles Examined, 
Vol. II, by THEODORE Marsura, M.A., LL.D. 
[Macmillan, $.60]. 

A discussion of the basic 
the league-of-nations project. 

The Romance of the Red Triangle, by Sir 
ARTHUR K. YApP, K.B.E. (Doran, $1.00]. 

An account of the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
among British soldiers and sailors 

Heroes of Aviation, by LAURENCE LATOURETTE 
Driaos, illus. (Little, Brown, $1.50]. 

An account of the careers of famous 
Allied fliers. 

German Submarine Warfare, 

Frost, illus. [Appleton, $1.50]. 
A study of German submarine warfare by 
a United States Consul at Queenstown. 

The Doctor in War, by Woops HUTCHINSON, 
illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $2.50]. 

A record based upon observations on the 
western front 

Behind the Battle Line, by MADELEINE Z. 
Dory, illus. [Macmillan, $1.25]. 

The account of a trip around the world 
in 1918 

A Captive on a German Raider, by F. G. 
Trayes (McBride, $1.25]. 

The narrative of a man captured on his 
way from Siam to South Africa. 


principles of 


by WESLEY 


Art 


Famous Pictures of Real Animals, by LorINn- 
DA MUNSON BRYANT, illus. [Lane, $1.50] 
An account of the representation of ani- 
— in art from 4,000 B.C. to the present 
day. 
Architecture and Democracy, 
BRAGDON, illus. [Knopf, $2.00]. 
A discussion of various phases of archi- 
tecture. 
The Theory and Practice of Color, by BONNIE 
E. SNow and Huco B. FrRoEHLICH [Prang]. 
A scientific consideration of color values 
and combinations for commercial purposes. 
Joseph Pennell’s Liberty Loan Poster, illus. 
(Lippincott, $1.00] 
A study of the processes in the making 
of the familiar poster. 


by CLAUDE 


Biography 


The Life of Ellen H. Roberts, by CAROLINE L 

Ut, illus. [Whitcomb and Barrows, 
1.25). 

The biography of a pioneer in the food 
conservation movement. 

The Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee, by 
Major GEN. WILLIAM HARDING CARTER, 
illus. [Univ. of Chicago, $2.50]. 

The biography of a soldier who rose from 
the lowest to the highest rank in our army 

Hamilton Fish, by <A. Etwoop CORNING 
(Lanmere]. 

A sketch of the former American states- 
man 

Foch the Man, by CLARA E 
{Revell, $1.00]. 

A short biography of the great general. 

Leo Toistoy, by AYLMER Maupge [Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50]. 

A condensation of the 
volume life of Tolstoy 

Eminent Victorians, by 
illus. [Putnam, $3.50]. 

A study of Cardinal 
Nightingale, General 
Arnold. 

The Power of Dante, by CHARLES HALI 
GRANDGENT [Marshall Jones, $2.00]. 

A series of eight lectures delivered at 
the Towell Institute 


LAUGHLIN, Illus 


author’s two- 
LYTTON STRACHEY, 


Manning, Florence 
Gordon, and Dr. 








Poetry 


A Book of the Sea, selected and arranged by 
LADY SyBiL Scorr (Oxford, $3.00]. 
An anthology of verse and prose relating 
to the sea 
Courage! by RICHARD MANSFIELD, 2ND 
fat, Yard, $1.00] 
Poems written by the young soldier be- 
fore and during the war. 
Jackie Jingles, by LeRoy 
MaNus McFADDEN, U. S. N., 
Clurg, $1.00]. 
Humorous verses on navy life 
Poems of the New Jerusalem, by ELIZABETH 
R. Setver [pub. by the author] 
A collection of battle hymns and poems 
of religion 
Formative Types in English Poetry, by 
GEORGE HERBERT PALMER [Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50] 
A discussion of seven 
epochs in English poetry 


{ Mof- 


AND 
[ Mc- 


HENNESSEY 
illus. 


writers who mark 


T he Vagabond and Other Poems from 
‘Punch’, by R. C. LEHMANN [Lane, 3/6] 
Poems, all but two of them reprinted 
from “Punch” 
The Heritage of Hope, by EpNA SMITH 


{[pub. by the author] 
intended to bring 


DERAN 
Poems 
sorrowing 
The Thought of God, in Hymns and Poems, 
by FREDERICK L. HOSMER AND WILLIAM C. 
GANNETT [Beacon, $1.35]. 
Poems reflecting the spirit of faith. 
Colors of Life, by Max Eastman [Knopf, 
$1.25 
Tecnes prefaced by an essay on American 
ideals of poetry 
The Lament for Adonis, by BION _ THE 
SMYRNAEAN, trans. from the original Greek 
by WINIFRED BryHerR [London, A. L. 
Humphreys, 1s.]. 
The translation of a 
tween 200 and 100 B.C. ’ 
The Path on the Rainbow, ed. by Grorce W. 
CrRONYN [Boni and Liveright]. 

An anthology of songs and chants from 
the North American Indians. 
Songs of a Red Cross Nurse, by 

More [Cornhill, $1.25] 
Poems of the war, in various dialects 


cheer to the 


poem written be- 


BROOKES 


Gargoyles, by Howarp MumrorD JONES 
(Cornhill, $1.25]. 

A collection of poems reprinted from 
periodicals. , , 
Rediscoveries, by RicuHarp D. WAreE [Corn- 

hill, $1.25]. 
Poems reflecting present-day issues 


The Writing and Reading of Verse, by LIEUT 
Cc. E. ANDREwS, U. S. A. 
An explanation of the principles of writ- 
ing and reading verse. 
Young Adventure, by 
BENET [Yale, $1.25]. 


STEPHEN VINCENT 


Verse reflecting a love of life as an 
adventure 
The Village Wife’s Lament, by MAURICE 


HEWLETT [Putnam, $1.25]. 


The narrative of a woman whose hus- 
band is killed in action. 
Modern Russian Poetry, selected and trans- 


lated by P. Se_ver [Dutton, $1.25]. 
An anthology of Russian poetry of the 
last quarter-century 
How to Read Poetry, by 
(McClurg, $1.25]. 

A guide to poetrical 
illustrative selections. 
En Repos and Elsewhere Over There, by 
LANSING WARREN AND ROBERT A. DONALD- 
son [Houghton Mifflin, $1.25]. 

Reflections on life on the French front. 

Songs of Men, compiled by ROBERT FROTHING- 
HAM [Houghton Mifflin, $1.25]. 

An anthology of poems on outdoor life. 


ETHEL M. COLSON 


appreciation, with 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


The Bliss of a Moment, by 
SARKAR [Badger]. 
Poems translated from the original Ben- 
gali by the author himself 


BENOY KUMAR 


War Poems from “The Yale Review” [Yale 
Univ., $1.00] 
Poems by Alfred Noyes, Robert Frost, 
John Masefield, and others. 
The Charnel Rose and Other Poems, by Con- 


RAD AIKEN [Four Seas, $1.25]. 
A collection of three imaginative poems 
The Madman, His Parables and Poems, by 
KAHLIL GIBRAN, illus. [Knopf, $1.25]. ; 
Poems illustrated by the author’s original 
drawings. 
Drama 
The Lost Pleiad, by 
[White, $1.25]. 
A fantasy based on a Greek myth 
The Social Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero, ed 
by CLAYTON HAMILTON [Dutton, $2.00] 
Volume II of the series, containing “The 


JANE DRANSFIELD 


Gay Lord Quex” and “Iris” 
Patriotic Drama in Your Town, by Con- 
STANCE D’Arcy MacKay [Holt, $1.35]. 


Suggestions for theatricals 
and celebrations. 
The People’s Theater, by ROMAIN ROLLAND, 
trans. by Barrett H. CLARK [Holt, $1.35] 
A discussion of theatres past and present 
The Greek Theater and Its Drama, by Roy C. 
FLICKINGER, illus. [Univ. of Chicago, $3.00] 
A study of the Greek theatre, illustrated 
with drawings and photographs 
The Natural Incentive, by ELISE 
QUAIFE [Cornhill, $1.25]. 
A play concerning a young violinist and 
her sculptor husband 
Passion Playlets, by JOHN JEXx 
$1.25]. 
Four one-act plays of modern life 
The Betrothal, by Maurice MAETERLINCK 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 
A sequel to “The Blue Bird”. 


community 


WEsT 


{[Cornhill, 


History and Political Science 


Historic Shrines of America, by JouHN T. 
Faris, illus. [Doran, $3.00]. 
The story of one hundred and twenty 


historic buildings. 

From Isolation to Leadership, by JoHN HoL- 
LADAY LATANE, Ph. D., LL.D. [Doubleday 
Page]. 

A review of American foreign policy. 

A Republic of Nations, by RALEIGH C. MINOR 
(Oxford, $2.00]. 

A study of the organization of a federal 
league of nations. 

A League of Nations, Vol. I, No. 5 
Peace Foundation, $.25 per year]. 

An issue containing articles on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and other American statements 
of policy. 

Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill and The Wars 


[Worle 


of the Seventeenth Century, by Torick 
AMEER-ALI, illus. [Lane, $3.00]. 
An account of battles at places made 


memorable again during the Great War 

America Save the Near East, by ABRAHAM 
MITRIE RIHBANY [Beacon, $1.00]. 

An appeal to America to undertake the 
rebuilding of the Asiatic Turkish provinces 

The Historical Nights’ Entertainment, by 
RAFAEL SABATINI [Lippincott]. 

Historical events told in the 
stories. 

The Truth About the Jameson Raid, by JoHN 
Hays HAMMOND, as related to ALLEYNE 
IRELAND [Marshall Jones]. 

A revelation of Germany’s 
world-dominion at the time of the 
War 


form of 


plans for 
Boer 
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Religion, Ethics 


Before Governors and Kings, by CLARENCE D. 
UssHER [Houghton Mifflin, $.60]. 

An account of conversations with the 
Mohammedan Governor-General on religion. 

Why Christianity Did Not Prevent the War, 
by Isaac J. LANSING, D.D. [Doran, $1.50] 

A discussion of the world problem of re- 
ligious life, with special reference to the 
future 

The Good Man and the God, by MAry WHITON 
CALKINS [Macmillan, $1.30]. 

A text-book on ethics. 

Good and Evil, by Loring W 
S.T.D. [Revell, $1.25]. 

A study of the problem of good and evil 
among the ancient Hebrews. 

The New Orthodoxy, by Epwarp 
Ames [Univ. of Chicago, $1.00]. 

A discussion of religion from the present 
day point of view. 

The Hope of Our Calling, by 
D.D. (Doran, $1.50]. 

A study of the question of immortality 

lhe Coming Day, by the Rev. Oscar L. 
JosePpH [Doran, $1.25]. 

An exposition of such subjects as Anti- 
christ, Armageddon, the Millenium, the Sec- 
ond Advent, the Judgment. 

With God in the War, ed. by 
SLATTERY [Macmillan, $.60]. 

Selections in prose and verse 
the spirit of the soldier. 

The General Epistles, by CHARLES R. ERD- 
MAN [Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
$.75] 

An edition of the General Epistles, with 
commentaries. 

The Pulpit in War Time 
of Publication, $.75.] 

Ten sermons on the war by 
clergymen 

Foreign Missionaries in 
HARTMAN [Methodist Book Concern, 

Studies of the foreign missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Profits of Religion, by UpTron SINCLAIR 
[pub. by the author] 

The first of a series of 
pretations of culture” 

Patriotism and Religion, by 
rHEWs [Macmillan, $1.25] 

\ discussion of the relationship between 

atriotism and religion. 

The Twentieth Century Ci 
Anzotr [Macmillan, $.60] 

\ collection of idealistic essays. 

The Secret Sins of the Bible, by Sipney C 
Tarp, Ph.B. [published by the author] 

A plea for purity 

The Sunday-School in the Development of 
the American Church, by the Rev. Oscar 
S. Micwaet. [Young Churchman Co. $.50] 

Records from the standpoint of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

The Religion of the Tommy, by H. P. ALMON 
AnBoTT, M.A., D.D. [Morehouse, $1.00] 

War essays and addresses 

Korean Buddhism, by FrRepERICK STARR, Ph.D 
illus. [Marshall Jones, $2.00] 

Three historical lectures for the genera 


ider 


BATTEN, Ph.D., 


ScRIBNER 


ROBERT LAw, 


CHARLES L 


reflecting 


{Presbyterian Board 
Presbyterian 
Action, by L. O. 
$ 15). 


work 


“economic inter- 


SHAILER MAT- 


usade, by LYMAN 


Industry 


Economics 
LOUIS WALDMAN 


and 


Food and the People, by 
[Rand School] 

4 pamphlet on the high cost of living 
Women as Sex Vendors, by R. B. Torptas and 
Mary FE. Marcy [Charles H. Kerr, $.50] 

An essay on the economic status of 
womer 
Public Ownership Throughout the World, by 
Harry W. Larpier [Rand School, $.10] 
4 pamphlet on government control 
operation 


and 


The Future of German Industrial Exports, 

by S. Herzoc [Doubleday Page, $1.00]. 
An outline of the German export scheme 
to follow the war. 

The Motor Truck as an 
Profits, by S. V. Norton, 
Shaw, $7.50] 

A discussion of the 
business factor. 

The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, 
by SIDNEY Wess [Huebsch, $.50]. 

The status of Trade Unionism in relation 
to the war 

The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science for November, 
1918 [pub. by the Academy, $1.00] 

Discussions on the rehabilitation of the 
wounded 

The Woman Citizen, by 
(Stokes, $1.50]. 

A handbook of civics, with special refer- 
ence to women’s citizenship 

Budget Making in a Democracy, by EDWARD 
A. FITzPaTrRick, PH.D. |Macmillan, $1.50]. 

A discussion of the budget problem with 
appendices containing proposed amend- 
ments. 


Aid to Business 
illus. [A. W 


motor truck as a 


MARY SUMNER Boyp 


Juvenile 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book, ed. Sy FRANKLIN 
K. MATHIEWS, illus. [Appleton, $2.00]. 
Stories and articles taken largely 

“Boys’ Life” 

The Venture Boys in Camp, by 
GArIs, illus. [Harpers, $1.25]. 

The adventures of three boys 

Indian reservation. 

Stories for the Bible Hour, by 
JOHNSON [Dodd, Mead, $1.25] 

Bible stories retold for children 
The Animal Bubble Book, by RALPH MAYHEW 

and BurGces JOHNSON, illus. [Harpers]. 

Poems _ illustrated by drawings and 

phonograph records 

The Legend of the Glorious Adventures of 
Tyl Ulenspiegel, by CHARLES De COSTER, 
illus. [McBride, $2.50] 

An English translation 

epic of Flanders 

The Springtime of Life, Poems of Childhood, 
by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, illus 
[Lippincott, $3.00] 

A collection of 

child life 

Sea King of Barnegat, by 
[Duffield, $1.40]. 

An adventure story for older boys 
Knowing Insects through Stories, by FLoyp 

BRALLIAR, illus {Funk and Wagnalls, 
$1.60] 

Facts of insect life in the form of stories 
The Boy Hikers, by CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER 

illus. (Crowell, $1.50] 

An account of a tramping trip. 

The Story of the Pilgrims for Children, by 
ROLAND G. USHER, Ph.D., illus. [Macmillan, 
$1.25] 

A history based on the 

Pilgrims and Their History” 

4 Little Bou Lost, by W. H 
{Knopf, $1.50] 

A nature story 
Mark Tidd, Manufacturer, by 

BUDINGTON KELLAND, illus 
$1.25] 

The account of a boy’s business venture 
irlo, by BertHa B. and ErRNest Coss, illus 

[Putnam. $1.25] 

\ novel for ten-yea 
Clematis. by BerTua I 
[Putnam, $1.25] 

A novel for ten-year-old girls 
Dream Boats, by DUGALD STEWART 
illus. [Doubledayv, Page. $1.501 

Histories cf fauns, fairies and 


from 
Howarp R 
near an 


R. BRIMLEY 


of the national 


Swinburne’s poems of 


RUSSELL D. SMITH 


author’s “The 
Hupson, illus 
CLARENCI 


(Harpers 


old boys 
and ERNEST 


T 
, 
> 


COBB 


illus 
WALKER 


fishes 











Robert Nichols, the young British 
soldier-poet, will not return to Eng- 
land until the autumn, and in the 
meantime will give lectures and read- 
ings. Mr. Nichols came to the United 
States on a mission for the British 
Government. 


Romain Rolland, author of the 
famous novel, “Jean Christophe’, and 
a number of other books, including 
those two plays of the French Revo- 
lution, “The Fourteenth of July” and 
“Danton”, sends his publishers a post 
card in which he tells them that “the 
score of Albert Doyen, ‘La Triomphe 
de la Liberte’, has just been published 
by A. Leduc, 3 Rue de Grammow, 
Paris. It is the music for the last 
scene of ‘The Fourteenth of July’; it 
is an admirable work which has re- 
ceived the City of Paris prize’. 


Thomas Walsh, of Brooklyn, U. S. 
A., poet and critic, member of the 
Royal Academy of Seville, and of 
the Hispanic Society of America, is 
“coming out” (as he puts it) as the 
editor of “The Hispanic Anthology” 
—a volume of all the classic Spanish 
poets in English poetical form. 





Apropos of “Understanding South 
America”, by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, a prominent firm of importers 
of South American products com- 
ments: “If we could understand 
South America for two dollars we 
should feel that the price was cheap. 
After thirty-seven years’ experience 
we fail to understand the workings of 
the South American mind.” 

A picture of girls’ life in Asia 
Minor as affected by the war is given 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


in Elizabeth Wilson’s book “The Road 
Ahead”, a biographical appreciation of 
Frances C. Gage, whose rescue of 
Armenian girls deported from the col- 
lege at Marsovan is one of the heroic 
episodes included in this report of 
work in the Near East. 

A Joyce Kilmer story which has not 
before been told comes to the Gossip 
Shop from Tom Daly of Philadelphia, 
“the story of Joyce Kilmer’s fine 
brotherly service to me, just about 
this time two years ago, when I was 
on the broad of my back with pneu- 
At that time I was conduct- 


monia. 
ing a colyum on one of the local 
papers, and the pneumonia hit me 


quick and hard—just before Christ- 
mas. I kept the colyum going up to 
Christmas Eve and then I faded away. 
There was no reason why it shouldn’t 
have gone to sleep when I did, but my 
stenographer (a loyal lad, now Ser- 
geant-Major Joe Connor o’ the 108th 
F. A. in France) got a notion that the 
thing had to be kept going or my pay 
would stop and the whole Daly family 
would starve. Nothing to that, of 
course; but Joe thought there was, 
and so did dear old Joyce, to whom, 
among others, Joe appealed for help. 
Joyce responded with verve, vim and 
vigor. He lined up a host of writing 
brethren and sisters, and comman- 
deered some of their fine stuff to fill 
up the gap until I got upon my feet 
again. For two full weeks they kept 
my colyum going, and they were prob- 
ably the most brilliant two weeks in 
the poor thing’s whole career. When 
I came out of-my trance I called the 
whole thing off, and ordered Joyce to 
go about his own very important busi- 
ness, and the colyum went to sleep for 
a week or so until I had convalesced.” 
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Fiction The Curious Quest, by E. PHILLIPS OPPEN- 
a ee . Sten adi ‘ HEIM [Little, Brown, $1.50] 
~“< oe by GeorGE Moore [Brentano's The adventures of a rich young idler in 
sae . ear 8 Z 
A new edition of this story of a dual The Old aca tae CHARLES COKE Woops 
personality. : - > = te 9 
, , . illus [Methodist Book Concern, $2.00] 
Tolanthe’s Wedding, by HERMANN SUDERMANN 4 sketch of country life 
[Boni and Liveright, $1.25). ee 
A collection of four stories by the author 
of “The Song of Songs” Ww 
Gabrielle de Bergerac, by HENRY JAMES - 
[Boni and Liveright, $1.25). The Bowmen and Other Legends of the War 
The first issue in book form of one of by ARTHUR MACHEN [Putnam, $.75] 
James's earlier novels. War sketches dealing with the super- 
Karma, by Larcapio HEARN [Boni and natural. 
Liveright, $1.25]. The Great Adventure, by THEODORE ROosE- 
A collection of stories, sketches and VELT [Scribners, $1.00] 
essays Present-day studies in American na- 
The Prestons, by Mary HEATON VorseE [Boni tionalism. 
and Liveright, $1.50). The Aims of Labour, by ARTHUR HENDERSON, 
A story of the every-day life of an M.P. [Huebsch, $1.00] 
American family. A second edition of the outline of British 
Doctor Danny, by RutH Sawyer, illus. Labour Party aims 
{Harpers, $1.35]. The Glory of the Coming, by Irvin S. Cops 
Stories of Irish life. {Doran, $1.75}. 
The Cow Puncher, by Ropert J. C. STeap An account of the correspondent’s ob- 
illus. [Harpers, $1.50]. servations on the battle front 
The love-story of a rancher’s son. Zigzagging, by ISABEL ANDERSON, illus 
The Shielding Wing, by Witt LeEvVINGTON {Houghton Mifflin, $2.50] 
ComFort [Small, Maynard, $1.50]. The story of eight months’ experiences 
The adventures of an American war at the front 
correspondent in Asia Vy Company, by CAPTAIN CARROLL J. SWAN 
The Paper Cap, by Ame.ia E. Barr [Apple- Ul. S. A., illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $1.50] 
ton, $1.50). The experiences of a captain in the 26th 
& tale of the English laboring class Division. 
nearly ninety years ago. ‘‘Passed as Censored”’, by CAPT. BERTRAM M 
Rush Light Stories, by Maup H. CHAPIN BERNHEIM, M. R. C. [Lippincott, $1.25] 
[Duffield, $1.35}. Letters written home by an American 
A collection of fanciful stories. surgeon in France 
The Marne, by EpiItH WHARTON [Appleton The Flaming Crucible, by ANDRE FRIBOURG 
$1.25]. {Macmillan, $1.50] 
The story of an American boy at the The study of a French soldier's reactions 
Marne. to the war 
Java Head, by JosepH HERGESHEIMER [Knopf The Peak of the Load, by MILDRED ALDRICH 
$1.50]. {Small, Maynard, $1.35] 
A novel of the American merchant Letters written from France between 
marine, the scene of which is laid in Salem April, 1917 and August, 1918 
The Solitary House, by E. R. PuNSHON The People’s Part in Peace, by Ornpway TEAD 
[Knopf, $1.50]. {Holt, $1.10] 
A mystery story centering about a de- Suggestions for the effective representa 
serted house. tion of labor in a league of nations 
Henry Is Twenty, by SAMUEL MERWIN, illus The Essentials of an Enduring Victory, by 
[Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50]. ANDRE CHERADAME [Scribners, $1.50] 
The romance of a youthful journalist A discussion designed to show the dan- 
The Tin Soldier, by Trempie BalILey, illus gers of the armistice period 
[Penn, $1.50]. Hunting the German Shark, by HERMAN 
The story of a man with a family skele W HITAKER, illus. [|Century, $1.50] 
ton. A record based upon a study of sub 
The Dough Boys, by Patrick MacGiii marine warfare 
[Doran, $1.50] The Force Supreme, by WALTER WELLMAN 
The story of an Irishman and his com- [Doran, $1.25] 
panions in the Great War. An outline of a program of reconstruc 
Gosta Berling’s Saga, by SELMA LAGERLOF, tr tion 
by LILLIeE TupgEER, 2 vols. [Amer.-Scandina- “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight”, by 
vian Foundation]. FLoyD GiBBons, illus. [Doran, $2.00]. 
A new edition of this romance of Swedish The record of a correspondent wounded 
life. in Belleau Wood and decorated with the 
Who Cares? by Cosmo HAMILTON, illus Croix de Guerre 
[Little, Brown, $1.50] America at the Front, by FULLERTON L 
The romance of a boy and a girl thrown WALDo, illus. [Dutton, $2.00] 
upon their own resources. Impressions of a correspondent, reprinted 
The Apartment Next Door, by WILLIAM from the Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger” and the 
JOHNSTON, illus. [Little, Brown, $1.50] London “Observer” 
The tale of the unraveling of a Germar Pushing Water, by Eric Dawson, Lt., R. N 
spy plot. V. R. [Lane, $1.00] 
A Gray Dream, by Laura Wo.cotTt [Yale] The story of a lieutenant in the British 
Stories of New England life. Auxiliary Patrol 


and Reconstruction 
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ifter the Wa What’? by JAmMes H. BAKER 
[Stratford, $1.00 
A discussion of the effects of the war on 
democracy and efficien 
Behind the Wheel of a War Ambulance, illu 
|McBride, $1.50] 
The chronicle of an ambulance driver a 
the front 
Impressions of the 
Hitt [Harpers 
The account of a 
bassador to Berlin 
Essays and Addresses in 
count Bryce [Macmillan 
Britain's attitude in the 
nationality, and the 


Kaiser, by Davip JAYNI 
$2.00) 


former American m- 


War Time. by Vis 


$2.00] 
Essays on Great 

war, the principle of 

league of nations 


The Future Belongs to the People’, by Kat 


LIEBKNECHT, trans by S. ZIMAND [Mac 
millan, $1 | 
4 collection of speeches made since the 
beginning of the war 
Carnegie Tech. War Verse and The Soldier's 
Progress {Carnegie Inst. of Tech., $1.25] 
Two volumes of war poems and letter 


by students of the C 
Technology 
The Great Peace, by H. H 
millan, $2.25] 
A discussion of the 
ditions of nationality 
problem of peace 


irnegie 
Powers [Mac 


principles and cor 
involved in_ the 





Military English, by PEetcy WALDRON LONG 
Ph.D. and FRANK W. C. HERSEY, A.M 

[ Macmillan, 75] 
A study of official correspondence and 


reports, for use in military courses 
Morale and Its Enemies, by WILLIAM ERNES7 
HockKING, Ph.D [Yale, $1.50] 
An interpretation of political and ethical 


ssues by a director of courses on morale 
in army camps 
The imerican Spirit by Briccs KILBURN 


Apams [Atlantic Monthly] 
The letters of a lieutenant of the Rova 
Flying Corps 


Guynemer, Knight of the Air, by HENR’ 
BORDEAUX, tr by LOUISE MorRGAN SILI 
[Yale, $1.60] 

An account of Guynemer victories in 
the alr 
Poetry 
The Jargon of Maste Francois Villon, trat 


by JoRDAN HERBERT STABLE! Houghto1 


Mifflin Co $5.00 


A translation of seven ballads written 
in the Thieves’ Argot 
Songs and Sea Voices, by JAMES STEWART 


DOUBLEDAY [Wash. Sq. Book Shop, $1.25 
Poems of nature and of the war 
inthology of Magazine Verse for 1918, b 
Wi 1AM STANLEY sRAITH WAITI Smal 
Maynard, $2.00] 
\ collection ol verse 
American periodicals 
The Message of the Trees. by Maup C 
HareE [Cornhill, $2.50 
An anthology of poen on tree 
Dream Dust, by E. Marte SINCLAI 
$1.25] 
A collection of lyrical poem 
Friendly Rhymes, by JAMES W. Fo Ley, illu 
[Dutton, $2.00] 
Poems in a humorous vein 
The Laughing Willow, by OLIvet! 
illus. [Doran, $1.25] 
4 book of humorous verse illustrated b 
the author 
Growing Pains, by JEAN STARR UNTERMEYE! 
[Huebsch, $1.00 
A volume of 





reprinted fron 


{Cornhil 


HERF* 


introspective poetry 


Chants in War, by W. S. PAKENHAM-WALSH 
{London Elliot Stock, 2 | 
A new and enlarged editio of the wat 
poems 


Institute of 





Olde Fields, by ELEANOR M 
BROUGHAM [Lane, $1.50] 
4n anthology of English poems from the 
XIVth to the XVIIth century, with bio 
graphical notes 
War the Liberator, and Other Pieces, b bo 
A. MACKINTOSH, M.C. [Lane, 3/6] 

Poems and prose sketches by a iate lieu- 
tenant of a highland regiment 
Forward March, by ANGELA MORGAN 

$1.25] 
A volume of poems reflecting the spirit 
of reconstruction 
Christ in the Poetry of To-Day, compiled by 
MARTHA FOOTE Crow [Womans Press] 
An anthology of American poetry de- 
picting the life and teachings of Christ 


Cor) frow 


[| Lane, 


Hymn of Free Peoples Triumphant, by HeEr- 
MANN HAGEDORN [| Macmillan, $.75] 
A song of victory. 
Our Poets of To-day, by HowarpD WILLARD 


Cook [Moffat, Yard, $1.50] 
Sketches of sixty-eight American 
with representative quotations 
Collected Poems of John Vasefield 
millan, $2.75]. 
A new edition of the poems, with a pref- 
ace by the author 
1 Family Album, by 
$1.25] 
Poems in free verse by a young 
Ballads of Peace and War, by HORACE SPEN- 
CER Fiske [Stratford, $.75 
Poems on various subjects reprinted from 
books and periodicals 
Estrays, by THOMAS KENNEDY, 
MOUR,* VINCENT STARRETT, BASI 
Camelot Press|] 
A collection of imaginative poen 


poets, 
| Mac- 
[Huebsch 


ALTER Bropy 





GEORGE SEY- 
THOMPSON 


Drama 


Echoes of the War, by J. M BARRIE [Scrib- 
ners, $1.50] 

A collection containing ““‘The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals”, “The New World 
‘Barbara’s Wedding” and “A Well-Remem 
bered Voice” 

The Vagic Voice 
Speech, by FLORENCE 
|Prang, $.25] 

A one-act play designed to further the 
“Better American Speech Movement” 

I ‘opean Theories of the Drama, by BARRETT 
H. CLARK [Stewart and Kidd, $3.50] 

An anthology of dramatic theory and 

criticism from Aristotle to the present day 


America’s Call for Bette 
CROCKER COMFO 





It Behooves Us, by Doris F HALMAN 
Hooverizing Internationalle, by Respecca P 
ABRAHAMSON [French, $.25 each]. 


with conservation 
Victorian and 
Moses [Lit 


Two playlets dealing 

Representative British Dramas, 

Uodern, edited by MontTrROSE J 
tle, Brown, $4.00] 

4 history of the British stage from 1820 
to 1914, with the complete texts of repre 
sentative English and Irish plays 

Sidelights on Shakespeare, by Epwin GORDON 
LAWRENCE [Stratford, $1.50] 

Discussions on such subjects as Shakes- 
peare’s knowledge of human natuare and the 
Bible in Shakespeare 

Six Plays of the Yiddish Theatre, 
Series, translated amd edited by Isaac GoLp 
BERG [Luce, $1.50] 

A volume containing plays b 

Hirschbein, Levin. and Kobrin 
The Technique of the One-Act 
ROLAND Lewis [Luce] 

\ work based on the 

the University of Utah. 
Collected Plays of John 
lan, $2.75 

4 companion volume to _ the 
poems of the author 


Second 


Pinski, 
Play, by B 
author's lectures at 
Masefield [Macmil- 


collected 





BRIEF MENTION 


Burns, by EpWARD WINSLOW GILLIAM 


$1.25] 


Robert 
[Cornhill, 
A four-act drama depicting the life-story 

of Burns 


Biography 


A Writer’s Recollections, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
Warp, 2 vols., illus. [Harpers,-$6.00] 

The autobiography of the novelist. 

George Meredith: A Study of His Works and 
Personality, by J. H. E. Crees, M.A., D.Lit 
{ Longmans, Green, $2.00]. 

A discussion of the elements in Meredith's 
personality which contributed to his great- 
ness. 

Memories Grave and Gay, by 
HALL [Harpers, $3.50]. 

Reminiscences of famous people 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe 

Abraham Lincoln, the Practical Mystic, 
FRANCIS GEIERSON [Lane, $1.00]. 

A study of the influences which ruled the 
life of Lincoln 

Woodrow Wilson, an Interpretation, 
Maurice Low [Little, Brown, $2.00] 

An interpretation of the character 
motives of Mr. Wilson as revealed by 
speeches and writings 

The Women Who Make Our Novels, by GRANT 
M. OVERTON | Moffat, Yard, $1.56). 

Ziographies and critiques of thirty-two 
American novelists. 

Abraham Lincoln as a Man of 
LUTHER EMERSON ROBINSON, M.A 
and Britton, $1.50] 

A discussion supplemented 
from Lincoln’s works 

Far Away and Long Ago, by 
[Dutton, $2.50]. 

An autobiography dealing 
author’s childhood and youth. 

Letters of Susan Hale, edited by CAROLINE I 
ATKINSON [Marshall Jones, $3.50] 

Letters written between 1848 and 
in which notable people are discussed. 

Wit, Wisdom and Foibles of the Great, by 
CHARLES A. SHRINER [Funk and Wagnalls, 
$5.00] 

A collection of anecdotes 
famous men and women 

Twenty-five Years in the 
WILLIAM J EDWARDS, 
$1.50]. 

The 
dustrial 


FLORENCE Howr 
by the 


by 


by A 


and 
his 


Letters, by 
[ Reill) 
by selections 
W. H. Hupson 


with the 


1910 


and sayings of 


Belt, by 
[Cornhill 


Black 
illus 
of the founder of an in 
for negroes 


life-story 
institute 


History 


British-American Discords and 
compiled by THe History Circ_e [Putnam 
A summary of the relations betwee: 
Great Britain and America during three 
centuries 
Elizabethan 
Crusaders 


Concords 


by WILLIAM Woop 

of New France, by WILLIAM 
BENNETT MUNRO Pioneers of the Old 
South, by Mary JOHNSTON; The Conquest 
of New France, by GeorGe M. WRonG; The 
Eve of the Revolution, by CARL BECKER 
Washington and His Colleagues, by HEN 
Jones Forp: The Forty-Niners, by STEWAR’ 
EpWARD WHITE; The Passing of the Fron- 
tier, by Emerson HovuGH; Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Union, by NATHANIEL W 
STEPHENSON ; The American Spirit in Lit 
erature, by Buiiss Perry [Yale University 
Press, $3.50 each] 

The first ten volumes published in a 
series of historical narratives to be issued 
in fifty volumes under the general title of 
“The Chronicles of America”, edited by 
Professor Allen Johnson 

Poland in the World of Democracy, by A. J 
ZIELINSKI [Laclede] 

A presentation of Poland’s aspirations for 

freedom 


Sea-Doyg 


OF NEW BOOKS 


The Round Table 1918 {| Mac 
millan, $.80] 

A British journal containing 
“The Unity of Civilization”, 
Will to Victory” and “The Spirit 
Russian Revolution”. 

Jewish Rites at the Congresses 
(1814-1815) and Aia 
by MAx J. KOHLER, 
Jewish Committee] 

A special edition of a paper read before 
the American Jewish Historical Society 

The Great European Treaties of the Nine- 
teenth Century, edited by Sir AvuGusTus 
OAKES, C.B., and R. B. Mowat, M.A. [Ox- 
ford, $3.40] 

A volume containing 
ginning with the Treaty 
explanatory discussions 

Introduction to English History, by JOHN L 
SANFORD [published by the author] 

The second edition of a brief sketch of 
English history. 

How the World Votes, 
and DONALD PAIGE 
Nichols]. 

The story of 
elections 

English Leadership, by J. N 
H. TAFT, DONALD E. SMITH and Grace F 
CALDWELL [C. A. Nichols, $2.75] 

Discussions of England's leadership in 
matters political, scientific and literary 

The Truth About Bulgaria, by A. T. CurRiIs- 
rorr [published by the author, $.25] 

Facts designed to prove that Macedonia 
should be allowed to unite with Free Bul 
garia 

The History of the Lithuanian Nation and Its 
National Aspirations, by KUNIGAS ANTINAS 
Jusaitis [Lithuanian Catholic Truth So- 
ciety ] 

The story of a 
dom 

1 History of Halifax County, by W.C. ALLEN, 
illus. [Cornhill, $2.50] 

The history of a county in 
lina 


for September, 
papers on 
“America’s 
of the 


Vienna 
(18158) 
[Amer 


of 
La-Chapelle 
A.M., LL.B., 


be- 
with 


texts of treaties 
of Vienna 


by CHARLES SEYMOUR 
FRARY, 2 vols. [C. A 


democratic development in 


LARNED, WM 


‘s struggle for free- 


natior 


North ¢ 


iro 


Sociology and Economics 


Health and the Woman Movement, by CLELIA 
DvEL MosHer, M.D. [Woman's Press] 
A revised edition of an given be 
fore the Y. W. C. A 
Industry and Humanity, by 
ZiE KING [Houghton Mifflin, $3.00] 
A study of the principles underlying in 
dustrial reconstruction 
Women and the Labour Party, edited 
MARION PHILLIPS [Huebsch, $.50] 
A collection of papers on woman's eco 
nomic position 
Industrial Sanitary Factory Inspector 
Examination Instruction, edited by SOLOMON 
HecuT [Civil Service Chronicle, $1.50] 
Information for candidates for Civil 
vice examinations 
Backgrounds for Social Workers, by 
J. Menace, M.A., Ph.D M.Sc 
$1.50] 
Discussions 
riage, sex 
The Great 


address 


W. L. MACKEN- 


by Dr 


and 


Ser- 


EDWARD 
[Badger 


on such questions 

hygiene and eugenics 

Change, by CHARLES 
[Boni and Liveright, $1.50] 

A picture of future social conditions in 
America, based on statements made by 
jeading men and women 

Americanized Socialism, by JAMES 
[Boni and Liveright, $1.25]. 

A discussion designed to 

cialism is a true American 
American Charities, by 
Ph.D. [Crowell, $2.50] 

A third edition revised 

this discussion of poverty 


as mar- 


W. Woop 


MACKAYE 


show that So 
ideal 
Amos G. WARNER, 
and enlarged of 
and its problems 








Travel and Description 


Four Years in the White North, by DONALD 
B. MACMILLAN, F.R.G.S., illus. [Harpers, 
$4.00]. 

An account of the exploration of the 
Crocker Land Expedition in Greenland. 

The Field Glass: “Gipsying” and “For to 

Admire and For to See” [Denrich Press] 
Sketches of California. 

Cities and Sea-Coasts and Islands, by ARTHUR 
Symons [Brentano’s, $3.00] 

Impressions of Spain, London and sea- 
coasts and islands of Europe. 

Highways and Byways of Florida, by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON, illus. [Macmillan, $2.00] 

A volume containing descriptive and his- 
torical information 


Art, Music 


Portraits of Whistler, a Critical Study and 
an Iconography, by A. E. GALLATIN, illus 
{ Lane] 
A discussion of portraits of the artist 
by himself and by others 
Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting, by 
BERNARD BERENSON, illus. [Sherman, $3.50] 
Studies of a number of paintings, illus- 
trated with photographic plates. 


The Music of Spain, by CARL VAN VECHTEN, 


illus. [Knopf, $1.50] 
A book containing chapters on “Spain 
and Music”, “The Land of Joy” and “Car 
men” 
Rossini and His School, by H. SUTHERLAND 
EpwaArpbs [Scribners]. 
A new edition of the life of the composer 
Community Songs [Community Club of Mar! 
borough-on-the-Hudson, $.50] 
A collection of songs set to familiar 
choral tunes 


Spiritualism 


The Essential Mysticism, by STANWOOD COBB 
{Four Seas, $1.25] 
An explanation of mysticism designed 
for the average reader 
“] Heard A Voice’, by A KING’s COUNSEL 
[Dutton, $2.50]. 
Messages received through Planchette 
Psychic Tendencies of Today, by ALFRED W. 
MARTIN [Appleton, $1.50] 

An exposition of New Thought, Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, Theosophy and Psy- 
chic Research 

The Seven Purposes, by MARGARET CAMERON 
{Harpers, $2.00] 

A record of experiences with automatic 

writing. 
ifter Death, a Personal Narrative, by W. T 
Sreap [Doran, $1.25] 

A new enlarged edition of “Letters from 

Julia, or Light from the Borderland” 





Juvenile 


The Girls’ Year Book [Woman's Press] 
A collection of prayers and Bible read- 
ings for every day in the year 
Japanese Fairy Tales, by LAFcapDIO HEARN 
and others [Boni and Liveright, $1.25] 
A collection of stories for children and 
adults. 
The Boy With the I N Naturalists, by 
FRANCIS RoLT-WHEELER, illus [Lothrop 
$1 








A bird book prepared in connection with 
the U. S. Biological Survey 
"he Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
HERMANN HAGEporN, illus. | Harpers, $1.25] 
A biography dedicated to the memory of 
Quentin Roosevelt 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


The Moving House, by PAULINE BRADFORD 
@fackisg, illus. [Small, Maynard, $1.25] 
The tale of a house that started on a 
journey. 
Clyde Corners, by ELLEN .DOUGLAS DELAND, 
illus. [Appleton, $1.35] 
The story of a girl suspected of being a 
German spy. 
General Crook and the Fighting Apaches, by 
EpWIN L. SABIN, illus. [Lippincott, $1.25] 
A story dealing with the uprisings of the 
Apache Indians 
Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys, by A 
NEELY HALL, illus. [Lothrop, $2.00]. 
Instructions in mechanics ranging from 
model battleships to household contriv- 
ances. 
The Boy’s Own Book of Great Inventions, by 
FLoyD L. Darrow, illus. [Macmillan, $2.50]. 
An application of the principles under- 
lying great inventions to the construction 
of simple apparatus 





The Children’s Homer, by Papraic CoL_uMm, 


illus. [Macmillan, $2.00] 
The stories of the Odyssey and the Iliad 
retold for children 
Tales and Tags, by Dr. A. J. LATHAM, illus 
[Knopf, $1.00] 
Nine folk-tales retold in rhyme 
Sunshine Lands of Europe, by LENORE E 
MULEeTs, illus. [World Book Co., $.64] 
Stories of children in France, Spain, 
Italy, and Portugal 
The Babe’s Book of Verse, by M. Nightingale, 
illus. [Longmans, Green, $.65] 
Poems on various aspects of child life 
The American Boys’ Engineering Book, by A 





Rvusse_.. Bono, illus. [Lippincott, $2.00] 
Instructions for building railroads, 
bridges, surveying instruments and the like 
Home Labor-Saving Devices, by RHEA 





CLARKE Scorrt, illus [Lippincott, $1.00]. 
A manual of instruction for girls and 
women in rural homes 
God’s Wonder World, by Cora STANWOOD 
Cops [ Beacon, $1.25]. 
Talks on natural phenomena for children 
of nine or ten 





Miscellaneous 


The Unsound Mind and the Law, by GrorGE 
W. JacosBy, M.D. [Funk and Wagnalls 
$3.00]. 

A consideration of various types of men- 
tal abnormality 

Studies in Literature, by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coven [Putnam, $2.50] 

Discussions on prose and poetry 

Nerve Control and How to Gain It, by H 
ADDINGTON 3RUCcCE [Funk and Wagnalls, 
$1.00}. 

A non-technical study of nervous trou- 
bles and their causes 

Aerobatics, by Horatio Barser, A. F. Ae. S 
illus. [McBride, $3.00] 

An explanation of the rules governing 
elementary and advanced flying 

Woral Education in School and Home, by J 
O. ENGLEMAN, A. M. [Sanborn] 

A discussion designed for teachers and 
parents 

The Beasts, Birds and Bees of Virgil. by 
THOMAS FLETCHER toryps, M.A., B.D 
{Longmans, Green, $1.50] 

A commentary on the natural history in 
Virgil's “Georgics” 
imerican Red Cross Text-Book on First Aid 


Woman’s Edition; American Red Cross 
ibridged Text-Book on First Aid: General 
Edition, by COLONEL CHARLES LYNCH, 


illus. [Blakiston] 
Two manuals of instruction, with numer- 
ous illustrations 








































































BRIEF MENTION 


American Red Cross Texzt-Book on Hore 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick, by JANE’ A. 
DELANO, R.N., illus. [Blakiston]. 

Instructions for the woman who must act 
in the absence of a trained nurse. 

Personal Hygiene and Home Nursing, by 
Louisa C. Lippitt, R.N. [World Book Co., 
$1.28]. 

A text-book for girls and women. 

The Beginnings of Science, by Epwarp J. 

MENGE, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc. [Badger, $2.00}. 
A presentation of the principles under- 
lying science and philosophy. 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools, by L. N 
Fuint [Noble, $.75]. 

An outline of a thirty-six weeks’ course 
in journalism. 

The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers, by 
M. A. DEWo.tFre Howe, illus. [Atlantic 
Monthly}. 

A history of the development of the well- 
known magazine. 

The Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1855- 
1870, by EpwaArpD WALDO EMERSON, illus. 
{Houghton Mifflin, $7.50). 

A sketch of the literary club and of the 
famous men who were its early members. 

Every-Day Philosophy, by R. G. CHOLMELEY- 
JONES [Lane, $.50]. 

Discussions of such character essentials 
as perseverance, progress and attention. 
The Oracle of Color, by WILLIAM KIDDIER 

[London: Fifield]. 
Brief reflections on such subjects as 
rhythm, recurrence in art and genius. 

Le Livre Contemporain, No. 2, Vol. I [Schoen- 
hof Book Company]. 

A magazine partly in English, partly in 
French, devoted to the interests of French 
literature in America. 


Religion, Ethics 


Election, by BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD [Presby- 

terian Board of Publication, $.10]. 
A paper on the question of grace. 

The Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Manual, 
1919, by R. P. ANDERSON [Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, $.10]. 

A collection of readings for every 
in the year. 

Presbyterian Handbook, edited by Rev. Wm. 
H. Roperts [Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, $.05 each or $3.00 per hundred]. 

A booklet of facts concerning the history 
and work of the Presbyterian church in the 
U. 8S. 

A Century of Moravian Sisters, by ELIZABETH 

LEHMAN MYERS, illus. [Revell, $1.50]. 
Sketches of the Sisters of the Moravian 
Church. 

Sketches of Some Historic Churches of 

Greater Boston [Beacon, $1.50]. 
The histories of twelve of the 
churches in and near Boston. 

The Faith That Makes Faithful, by WILLIAM 
CHANNING GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD 
Jones [Stratford, $1.25]. 

A new edition of a collection of sermons 

The Living Church Annual and Churchman’s 
Almanac, 1919 (Morehouse, $.65]. 

A church cyclopedia and almanac. 

The Practice of Friendship, by Grorce STEw- 
ART, JrR., and HENRY B. WRIGHT [Associa- 
tion Press, $.75]. 

Studies in personal evangelism based 
upon religious work with men in camp 
The Social Emphasis in Religious Education, 
oy WILLIAM IRVIN LAWRENCE [Beacon, 

1.00]. 
Suggestions for modern 
ligious education. 

Religion and the War, edited by E. HersHEY 
SNEATH, Ph.D., LL.D. [Yale, $1.00]. 

A series of essays by members of the 
faculty of. The School of Religion, Yale 
University. 


week 


Unitarian 


methods in re 


OF NEW BOOKS 


“Have you ever noticed how cities 
sometimes seem to have their own spe- 
cial colors?” asks Julian Street in 
“American Adventures”, the book in 
which he and Wallace Morgan record, 
in words and pictures, what they think 
is the most picturesque part of our 
country—the South. “Paris is white 
and green—even more so, I think, than 
Washington”, Mr. Street continues. 
“Chicago is gray; so is London usual- 
ly, though I have seen it buff at the 
beginning of a heavy fog. New York 
used to be a brown sandstone city, but 
is now turning to one of cream- 
colored brick and tile; Naples is bril- 
liant with pink and blue and green 
and white and yellow; while as for 
Baltimore, her old houses and her new 
are, as Baedeker puts it, of ‘cheerful 
red brick’—not always, of course, but 
often enough to establish the color of 
red brick as the city’s predominating 
hue. And with the red-brick house— 
particularly the older ones—go clean 
white marble steps, on the bottom one 
of which at the side may usually be 
found an old-fashioned iron ‘scraper’, 
doubtless left over from the time (not 
very long ago) when the city pave- 
ments had not reached their present 
excellence.” 


Miss Winifred Bryher, author of 
the poem “Adventure” in the Feb- 
ruary BOOKMAN, is a young English 
lady who prefers to keep her identity 
concealed under a pseudonym, after 
the manner of Miss Rebecca West. 
Miss Bryher’s brochure, “An Appre- 
ciation of Amy Lowell”, appeared re- 
cently in England. 


The trend toward Socialism has ap- 
parently brought renewed life to Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s novel “Equality”, now 
in its seventeenth large printing. 












THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





These are. 


The Writing and Reading of Verse 


By LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS 
? 


An interesting analysis of English verse forms and metrical effects, with a delightful chapter on vers 


libre, and a study of the old French forms which contains much new material $2.00 net 


. - 
Fighting France 
By LIEUT. STEPHANE LAUSANNE 

The real story of what France has suffered and accomplished in the war, told by a member of the 
French Commission to the United States. The book refutes absolutely the lvyinc Hun propaganda that 


France is “bled white.” $1.50 net. 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life 


By FELIX ADLER 
A study of practical philosophy which is the outgrowth of forty years of active social service. Written 
by the founder of the Ethical Culture Movement. $3.00 net 


The Rise of the Spanish American Republics 


By WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
An account of the liberation of Spanish America, told in the form of the biography of the heroes who 
freed her from her Spanish masters. Illustrated. $3.00 net 


. . . 
Camps and Trails in China 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS and YVETTE BORUP ANDREWS 


An account of the personal experiences of the authors during a year’s hunting and collecting in the 
remotest provinces of China, Thibet and Burmah. Elaborately illustrated. $300 net 


A Reporter at Armageddon 


By WILL IRWIN 
Will Irwin, regarded by many as the foremost war correspondent we have, describes life at the front 
and in the neutral countries of Spain and Switzerland $1.50 net 


American Negro Slavery 
By ULRICH B. PHILLIPS 


This volume tells the entire story of slavery in the United States, giving a vivid description of planta 


tion management and life and an accurate discussion of economic conditions $3.00 net 


The Time Spirit—A Novel 


By J. C. SNAITH 
A romance of today How Mary, the beautiful little waif, grows up to be a successful stage favorite 
and is loved by the American heir of a conservative Duke and how an unexpected revelation turns bh 


blood a more human color Full of Mr. Snaith’s delicious humor and gentle satire $1.50 net 


From the Front 


By LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS 


An anthology of war poetry, written by men who are giving their al! in the trenches $1.00 net 


At all Booksellers. Send for complete descriptive list. 


35 West 32d St. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advert 
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Ruler Terrestrial. 


loquial form that Mr. 
Bacheller here puts 
it KEEPING UP 
WITH WILLIAM is 
the complete antidote 
to German propagan- 


da. 


lilustrated by Garr 
Williams. 


Price $1.00 net. 


My Four 
Weeks in 


France 
by 
Ring W. Lardner 


us use it. Mr. Lardner 


he saw what no man in 





Keeping Up With 
William 
by Irving Bacheller 


Author of Keeping Up with Lizzie, The 
Light in the Clearing, etc., etc. lf it had not been for a railroad accident, 


William, of course, is William Il, Emperor 
of Germany, King of Prussia and would-be 
Keeping up with him, as 
we now know, is a man’s size job, but no one 
has ever put it in the compact, concrete, col- 


In times like these we thank Heaven for a 
sense of humor and jor the man that makes 
went to Paris and 
to the Front and came right back again. But 
the trenches ever 
saw, and he wrote about it as no author of a 


war book ever wrote before. 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Price $1.25 net. 
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BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 
A Girl Named Mary 


by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of At the Sign of the Oldest House 


two-year-old Mary 


The Emma Gees 


by Captain H. W. McBride 


Late of the 21st Canadian Machine 
Gun Company 


The Machine Guns are known as the 
M. G.’s—or in soldier lingo the Emma 
Gees. Captain McBride is an expert, a 
United States fighting man before the 


world war called him to Canada and 
enlistment in the M. G. Section of the 
21st Infantry Battalion. They sailed 
May 5, 1915. For two years the Cap- 
tain was in the thickest of it. There are 
facts and details and descriptions and 
sensations in THE Emma Gees you can’t 
get elsewhere—except at the Front. 
Fully Illustrated. War Maps Showing 
Trenches, Never Published Before 
Picture Jacket. 


Price $1 50 net 





Author of Gullible’s Travels Since the British 
eyes of the world 


peared from the 


finds the one Mary of all Marys. 


ancient city, and t 
has seemed a possible 


time a story of the 





would not have disap- 


of the earth. Her 


mother becomes a mother to all the world’s 
Marys, and after sixteen years’ search she 


Here the 


story begins—the story of two mothers—for 


Mary had been adopt- 
ed, of the girl herse!f 
and the young man 
who wants to take her 
from both her moth- 
ers. 


Illustrated by 'rederic 
R. Gruger 


Price $1 50 net 


The Court 
of Bel- 
shazzar 


by 
Earl W. Williams 


captured Jerusalem the 
ve turned toward the 


dream of a new Zion 


reality \t such a 


creat captivity, of Baby- 


lon and the liberation of the Jews, is timely 


and fitting It 


theme Mr. Williams 
has chosen, and he has achieved a brilliant 


dificult and a daring 
a new Indiana author 


and noteworthy success 


A true historic romance cf entrancing beauty 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
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and triumphant pow 


N. Y. Tribune 


Price $1.50 net 
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ldentifics Borzoi Books 


Mr. Knopf Presents a Fall List of Uniform Excellence 





THE WAR WORKERS 


E. M. Delafield’s new novel. A light and 
very amusing satire of a certain type of 
woman war worker—the “lime light lady.” 
Discloses a new and distinctly notable talent 
among the younger novelists. ($1.50.) 


ZANOZA 


By R. G. Kirk. Illustrated by Harvey 
Dunn A magnificently thrilling yarn of 
Russian Wolfhounds (Borzoi), and an un- 
usually handsome piece of bookmaking. 
($1.00. ) 


A LITTLE BOY LOST 


By W. H. Hudson, author of “Green Man- 
sions.” A charming South American nar- 
rative by this truly great writer. Fuily 
illustrated. ($1.50.) 


SHELLEY’S ELOPEMENT 


By Alexander Harvey. The true story of 
the most romantic episode in literary history. 
($2.00. ) 


THE SOLITARY HOUSE 


By E. R. Punshon. A rattling good mys- 
tery story. Jacket in colors. ($1.50.) 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Carl Van Vechten’s new book of musical 
and literary essays is characteristically gos- 
sipy, informing and shrewd. ($2.00.) 


THE MODERN NOVEL 


By Wilson Follett. By far the most im- 
portant recent work of its kind. Covers 
practically the past two centuries of the 
English novel. Full reading lists and bibli- 
ographies. ($2.00.) 


CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPERA SINGER 


By Kathleen Howard, contralto at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Illustrated. ($2.00.) 


THE POPULAR THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan’s finally authoritative 
work on the Broadway stage of to-day—our 
essentially American theatre. ($1.60.) 


FIVE SOMEWHAT 
HISTORICAL PLAYS 


By Philip Moeller, contains Helena’s Hus- 
band, The Little Supper, Sisters of Susannah, 
4 Roadhouse in Arden and Pokey. ($1.50.) 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 


Robert Graves’ first book of verse. Mase- 
field calls this “war poetry that will live.” 
($1.00. ) 


THE MADMAN 


By Kahlil Gibran. The first book in Eng- 
lish by the greatest living poet of the Near 
East, whom Rodin called “the William Blake 
of the Twentieth Century.” With three orig- 
inal drawings by the author. ($1.00.) 


FRED MITCHELL’S 
WAR STORY 


The adventures in the war zone during 
more than three years of one of the world’s 
most famous jockeys. Illustrated. ($1.50.) 


TALES AND TAGS 


By A. J. L. Charming old tales in rhyme 
for children, with really funny pictures by 
C.H.L. ($1.00.) 


Full descriptions of any of the above books will be mailed to anyone 


upon request 
coming, recent and standard works, not mentioned in this advertisement 


Note also that the Borzoi Catalogs describe many forth- 
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SEND FOR 
Different— FULL FALL 


But You'll Want Them All aa 


That Which Hath Wings 


RICHARD DEHAN, well known as the author of “One Braver Thing” (The Dop Doctor), 
‘Between Two Thieves,” etc., again displays those splendid story-telling gifts in a war novel 
vi jove, intrigue and action, in which several of the characters in “The Dop Doctor” reappear. 


Ss $1.60 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY tells the weird tale of a Karoo Farm, and three other stories 
throbbing with the passion and laden with the mystery of Africa, as only the author of 
“Poppy” and “The Claw” is able to tell of the Veld. 12°. $1.50 


E. K. Means 


E. K. MEANS writes stories of the Louisiana negroes with all the humor, pathos and 
inimitable picturesqueness the subject affords, without caricature, without malice and 
irresistibly entertaining 12°. Illus. by Kemble. $1.50 


In Flanders Fields 


JOHN McCRAE, Physician, soldier and poet, died in France, a Lieutenant Colonel with 
the Canadian forces. Some of his exquisite verse has been before reproduced (the title poem 
having gained a wide hearing), but much of it is printed for the first time 


Genseric 


POULTNEY BIGELOW draws a picture of the infamous King of the Vandals, first 


mr 


> me 2. yD, lle 


Prussian Kaiser, and compares him favorably with Wilhelm of Prussia. “Never before has 
Mr. Bigelow written so well, nor has any one else written better on such a theme.”—N., Y. 
Tribune sa". $F.90. 


Bairnsfather 


. 
a | 


CAPTAIN BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER needs no introduction. In Part VI of his 
“Fragments from France,” the American and Italian Soldiers cartooned are as char- 
acteristically drawn as his famous English Alf, Bert and Old Bill. Write for our Fall 
Announcements for description of the 4 other Bairnsfather books. 

Part VI. 40 Illus. 50 cents 


Out of the Jaws of Hunland 


FRED McMULLEN and JACK EVANS escaped three times from German prisons, 
and finally crossed the Holland border. The thrilling story of a sniper and a bomber, 
with a startling picture of the condition of the German common people to-day. 

12°. Illus. $1.50 


The Vandal of Europe 


WILHELM MUHLON was a director in the great Krupp works. This is his personal 

diary, written while still a director, in which he expresses his horror and loathing of 

Germany’s ruthless ambition and barbarous methods when she plunged the world into war. 
12°, $1.50. 


The Guilt of Germany 


PRINCE KARL LICHNOWSKY was German ambassador to England when the war 
broke out. This is his famous “memorandum,” in which he fastens the guilt for propa- 
gating the war entirely on Germany’s shoulders. 12°. Portrait. 75 cents 
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DORAN BOOKS 


THE PRETTY LADY 
By Arnold Bennett 


The most discussed novel of the year. London under the strain 
of war. In manner unlike any other Bennett book. 

Lawrence Gilman, in The North American Review: “A thing 
that one likes for its flaring honesty, its witty candor and 
shrewdness, its avoidance of the sentimental.” Llewellyn 
Jones, in the Chicago Evening Post: “He has, for better or for 
worse, set out to report the actual state of affairs in the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen.” Vincent O’Sullivan, in a let- 
ter to the New York Evening Post: “The nearest thing to a 
masterpiece we have had in English for heaven knows how 
long.” 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE HIVE 


RANSOM! 
By Arthur Somers Roche 


Better than “‘Loot!’’ 


The 20th Century Arabian 
Nights. Mystery, romance, 
adventure. A _ whirligig of 
delightful excitement. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SPY IN 
BLACK 
By J. Storer Clouston 


A great success in a new field 
by the author of “The Lunatic 
at Large.” 
“One of the most ingenious 
spy stories yet published.”— 
Phil. Public Ledger. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


By Will Levington Comfort 


A volume of essays of inspiration toward higher ideals. Filled 
with the beauty of life in the open. The total effect of the 
volume is one of spiritual exaltation. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AN AUTUMN SOWING 
E. F. Benson 


Strikingly proclaimed that a work of very fine art also may be 
a very popular story. What an expert can do with a familiar 
love theme. “This delightful story is so true a picture of 
English country life that the characters stand out as old 
friends.”—Chicago Post. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


AN ENGLISH- 


A brilliant, authoritative, and unsurpassed account of Russia and her future 
Of this “Noteworthy Work by a Great Authority” the New 
York Tribune says: “It must be recognized that it has remained 
for Dr. Dillon to give us a volume of supreme worth con- 
cerning not merely the revolution itself, but, still more im- 
portant, its antecedents in an informed and judicious per- 


WOMAN’S HOME 


By Mrs.A. Burnett Smith 


(‘Annie S. Swan’’) 
How the war comes close to 
the women of England. 





spective.” 


TEN MONTHS IN A 
GERMAN RAIDER 


By Captain John 
Stanley Cameron 


The story of an American sea 
captain which ranks with the 
old adventures of fabled ma- 
rines both for adventure and 
simplicity. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


12mo. Net, $1.35 


Octavo. Net, $4.00 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 
REICHSTAG 
By Abbe E. Wetterle 


Ex-Deputy at the Reichstag in the Alsace-Lorraine Chamber 

“To read Abbé Wetterlé’s book,” says the New York Globe, 
“is to be on the floor, mingling with the members, talking 
with them, and even taking refreshments with them, an ex- 
tremely hazardous adventure.” Octavo. Net, $2.00 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 
AND FLANDERS—1916 


A History of the Great War. Volume III. 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


First detailed account of the Battle of the Somme. Maps. 
8vo. Net, $2.00 
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REMARKABLE NEW FICTION 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


SYLVIA SCARLETT 


HINK of a young girl, beautiful, full of life, 

talented—of half English and half French de- 

scent, whose grandparents were wandering play- 
ers through France and you have—Sylvia. From the day 
she was born her life was full of adventure. After her 
mother’s death and the flight to England with her father, 
the life of a provincial French town was turned into 
that of the London poor. However, her strong person- 
ality burst the sordid bonds and from one startling situ- 
ation to another Sylvia sped on her adventurous career 
till, educated at a splendid school, she marries a 
wealthy Englishman. How this was achieved and what 
happened to this high-spirited girl after her marriage 
goes to make the most colorful and thrilling novel yet 
written by Compton Mackenzie. 

Illustrated. Past 8vo, $1.60 


MY LORRAINE JOURNAL 


By EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Author of “‘A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico”’ 
HIS war-time journal covers the section held by 
American troops in France at the present time. 
It will picture for the people here at home the 
country which is now being so gallantly defended by 
American boys. From Paris through Old World 
towns, the author travels and tells of her experiences. 
Everywhere is the summer beauty of France. As she 
travels further, the horror and devastation of war ap- 
pear upon the landscape on all sides. Black-robed 
women, suffering men, privation and poverty are all 
around and life is lived to the constant accompaniment 
of the booming guns. //lustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.60 


SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES 
Edited by HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
ERE is the song of the American soldier in 
France. In these poems, compiled by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons from the thousand submitted to 
the New York Herald’s recent literary competition, our 
boys in France show the sense of color, impulse to sing, 
and the ability to interpret what they see. But the 
little book is more than a collection of poems, a few 
of which are brilliant and all of which are interesting 
It is a message from the American soldiers abroad to 
the home folks, written on the decks of transports, in 
French villages, in muddy camps, in the trenches, beside 
cannon or in hospitals. Each writer speaks for thou- 
sands of his fellows Post &vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Contrary to their custom 


In September: 


| a famous 








nouncing ahead of time one of their 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
Author of “‘Storm”’ 


LAND’S END 


H on are from the 


pen of America’s 
foremost Told in 


stories 
one of 
writers. 


| a vivid, colorful way, they depict 


the lives of Portuguese fishermen 
of Cape Cod. One tale tells how 
opera singer neared 
death alone and unrecognized in a 
small fishing hut, listening to the 
boom of the surf and the tolling 
of the buoy-bell on the rocks. An- 
other of the tragic love of a rich 
seaman for a beautiful girl. All 
flash brilliant pictures of a fantas- 
tic people filled with the rugged- 
ness of their own country and the 
strangeness of the sea. 
Frontispiece. Post. 8vo, Half 
Cloth, $1.35. 


YOUNG ALASKANS 


IN THE FAR NORTH 
By EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of the “‘ Young Alaskans’’ series 

ERE is a splendid 

ture book for 

fourth in this extremely 
popular series. The three lads, 
Jesse Wilcox, John Hurdy, and 
Rob McIntyre, start on an explor- 
ing trip with Richard MelIntyre, 
a big engineering explorer, known 
to the party as “Uncle Dick.” 
Starting from Athabasca up the 
Mackenzie River they take in the 
Yukon and Klondike country, 
meeting with many adventures on 
the way. Traveling was difficult 
and it was each man for him- 
self many times. Once they were 


adven- 
boys, the 


| given up for lost, but they were 


brave American 
Alaska, and knew how to sstick 
things out. Led by “Uncle Dick” 
the trip ended in safety. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


€ Brothers are an- 
biggest Fall Books 


boys, reared in 


Harper 


THE KAISER AS I KNOW HIM 
By ARTHUR N. DAVIS 

IVID pen-pictures of the Great Enemy of Democracy in action, painted by a man who 

was for fifteen years the German Kaiser’s personal dentist. 

This book throws blinding light upon the question of the Kaiser’s responsibility 
for the war, upon his fore-knowledge of the destruction of the “Lusitania,” upon the 
part attempted by the German government in the Presidential election of 1916, upon 
the Kaiser’s own idea that “America shall pay the bills for this war”—upon the 
thousand and one vital questions to which Americans want the answer. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS tat 


Cloth, $2.00 


Established 1817 
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Gene This is her 


most important 
Stratton- novel. To all 


Porter the appeal of 

her other books 
is added a new sincerity of 
purpose. Kate Bates, who 
makes the story, is a true 
American. She fought for 
her freedom. Her passion |: 
for it and her fight for igc «© 
the possession of land, cost | 
her many long years of 
struggle. At the end, when 
she attains liberty and the 
desire to possess land bears 
fruit, she comes to her own 
in a most unexpected way. 
Happiness, love and freedom come to her together. 


It is a book that will move you deeply. There is not a 
word of war in it, yet it will draw attention to one of 
our chief weapons of defense—the products of the land 
and the big men and women who grow them. _Illus- 


trated. Net, $1.40. 


‘‘A Daughter of the Land”’ 


A Child’ s By T. Gilbert Pearson, W ar Fiction A book by a man wiles 


Secretary of the Audu- knows war and knows 

Bird Book bon Societies, who has /Vf{gde Truth how to write. Here are 
. spent his life for and with stories of officers and 

birds. Intimate stories privates fighting on sea 

of the common birds; and land It is as if a 

full of funny things and touching things. Theforty- great field officer were telling you intimately of the 
six illustrations in color and black and white are by wonders performed. Twenty-one tales showing high 
Charles Livingston Bull, who is as good a naturalist courage, cheerful patience, and unfailing humor, by 
as he is an artist. “Centurion” (Captain J. H. Morgan), a high au- 
Ten stories, 237 pages. Net, $1.0) thority in the British Army. Net, $1.40 


‘Tales from Birdland” “Gentlemen at Arms” 
For Sale at all Booksellers’ 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City New York 


KATE BATES, A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND 
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A Novel by the Brother of Frank Norris having qualities of Story Interest, Imagination, 
Power and Comprehensive Picturing of Life equal to those of “The Pit” 
and “The Octopus.” 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION 
OF GRIFFITH ADAMS 


By Charles G. Norris Net, $1.50 


A vivid PICTURE of American Life 
An Absorbing STORY about American People 
A Scathing CRITICISM of American Methods of 
Rearing and Educating Children 


This striking story of Modern American Life is being received with 
Enthusiasm as these Critical Extracts will show: 

Boston Transcript:—A finely significant novel, written with a deep understanding of 
the facts and with a spiritual insight that does not flag even for a moment as it throws 
light into the dark corners of human nature. It is the province of the novel to awaken us 
to obscure and seldom acknowledged truths, and that is what Mr. Norris does for us 
in *‘Salt.”” 

Log Angeles Times :—‘'It is evident that the same force which made Frank Norris a permanent meteor 
is in Charles Norris. There is more refinement of style in ‘Salt’ than in anything Frank Norris ever wrote, 
but the novels of the two brothers are much alike in artistic methods and almost identical in spirit. Charles 
Norris is the more subtle, the more psychological, the more penetrating.’’ 

New York Tribune :—‘'Whether we like it or not, this book is assuredly one that must be very seriously 
reckoned with amid the important fiction of the day. We must acclaim the author as a master of the novel 
writer's art and must look with delighted anticipation for further works from his gifted pen.”’ 

Boston Post:—‘‘An arresting and truth-telling story, helpful in its body blows at hypocrisy and senti- 
mentalism."’ 

New York Nation:—‘‘Whatever one may feel to be the limitations of the central theme and the central 
figure, there is no escaping the steady pedestrian force of the narrative as a whole, and the often surprising, 
impressive and home-felt quality of the portraiture. One has the feeling, ‘Whether these things and people 
are all true or not, this place is true, this atmosphere, this society: it is America, it is us!’ ’’ 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat :—‘‘Certainly one of the most remarkable novels of recent months.’’ 

New York Times :—'‘Mr. Norris proves in this novel that his kinship to his famous elder brother, Frank 
Norris, is more than physical. For he shows that he possesses the other’s ability to tell a story and to 
envisage in its scope wide and graphic views of society and vivid character portrayal. As a novel, it is a 
good story, worth reading by any one who likes fiction of high grade But it is much more than that, for 
the author has seriously and honestly endeavored to make it ‘a criticism of life.’ "’ 

SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS went into its SECOND edition 
within four weeks of publication. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


By VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, author of ‘‘The THE SILENT WATCHERS 


Shadow of the Cathedral.’’ Net, $1.90 


ized Trans the Spanish by Char- 
<p ap gua eaadibas atta , It Is and What We Owe It. 


A superb drama of modern life, leading up to By BENNETT COPPLESTONB. 


and describing the first stage of the Great War SIMPLE RULES AND PROBLEMS IN 
in France. WAWIGA —_— ees 

on 4 ’ ‘ , NAVIGATION. 

The ‘“‘Four Horsemen”’’ are Pestilence, War, : en — : 
Famine, and Death, who precede the Great By CHARLES H. CUGLE. Net, $3.5 
Beast of the Revelations. “AW P x > ss 

The work of a great genius stirred to the Ameen FE ROBLEMS OF RECON 
bottom of his soul by the weeks of tension, vio- Their Economic and Financial Aspects. 


lence, and horror which culminated in the great "T T° -RIE ~¥ 
epic of the Battle of the Marne, and by the By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN (Bditor). 


splendor of the Spirit of France under the trial GIRLS’ CLUBS Net, $2.00 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO COULDN’T-GET- Their Organization and Management, 
By HELEN J. FE 8. 
OVER-IT yt J. FERRIS 
By ALFRED SCOTT BARRY. Net, $1.50 | FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
A tender, beautiful novel, about a wonderful An Autobiography by W. H. HUDSON 


little girl and an old bookseller, touching some . . sedis . 
things at the very heart of life, and told with a | FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


delicate touch that will appeal straight to the ty A Woman of No Importance, author of 
emotions of all readers. *“‘Memories Discreet and Indiscreet."' Net, $5.00 


A VILLAGE IN PICARDY THE FABRIC OF DREAMS 

Ry RUTH GAINES, author of ‘‘Treasure Flower,” By KATHERINE TAYLOR CRAIG 

‘“Vhe Village Shield.’’ Net, $1.50 Net, $2. 
Introduction by Dr, William Allan Neilson of Smith | y anp7ERNS IN GETHSEMANE 


College . 7 AToTT rae 
Telling how the solicitude, care, attention and By WILLARD WATTLES. 


practical measures of the American Red Cross THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL 

have brought new hope and energy to the de- By ALIERNON BLACKWOOD Net, $1 
spairing remnants of what had once been a “ oe : : eae 
happy and prosperous yillage A true account THE KINGDOM OF A CHILD 

by a member of the Smith College Unit which By ALICE MINNIE HERTS HENIGER 
will bring home to the hearts of America what 

the civilian population of France in the war | NEW AND OLD 

zone are bearing today ty EDITH SICHEL. 
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Literary Agencies | 


and 


Writers’ Aids 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
A and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s 
One student writes; ‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1,000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's liome 
Companion, McCall's, Pictorial Re- 
view and other leading magazines."’ 
Also courres in Photoplay Writing, 
Versifica‘ion and Poetics, Journalism 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, un- 
der Professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


150- page catalog free. Please addres 


The HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 





F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
References: Edwin Markham and others, Bstablished 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to eriticise, revise or place your Mss. My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 





EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


51 Haviland Street 
Terms upon application 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY. Berg Esenwein 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘‘ The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.”’ 


$1.50 a year 
Springfield, Mass. 


lecturer and 


MSS 


Boston 


Single copies 15 cents 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 


A short story writer who is also a 
teacher, has enough spare time to give a complete tech 
nique of the short-story course through correspondence 
Limited to ten students only. 

Address, SHORT STORY, care of the 

BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WANTED SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, 


ETC., for placement, Terms, 10 per 

cent. Revising and typing at rea 
sonable rates. The work of known and unknown writ- 
ers solicited. Wm. W. LABBERTON, Lt. Agt., 567-69 
West 150th Street, New York City 





Foe eT LUM UMMM MMMM CT 


Books of all Publishers 


Immense stocks and location in the 
publishing center of the country 
enable us to fill promptly large or 
small orders for books of all kinds, 
including latest fiction and -var 
books. 


Catalogues on request 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York At 26th Street 


UWUWUQIOUAUULLOUURUULOER ALONE 
Writing for the Magazines 
y J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the e:licors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN 


WAR’S END 
A Plap in One Act 


By HENRY A. COIT 
UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 
Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HYLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTZ 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 


HIGGINS’ 


| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the A/regins’ Inks and Adhe- 


stves. ‘They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


: At Dealers Generally 
| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


O. Henry’s Ghost Walks 
O. Henry’s Ghost Talks 


READ 


My Tussle with the 
Devil 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By O. HENRY’S GHOST 


LITERARY GEMS FROM 
“OVER THERE” 
Beautiful Little Allegories, 


Helpful and Inspiring 


One of the Most Remark- 
able Books Yet Published 


Cloth $1.50 


I. M. Y. COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
1402 Broadway Or New York City 
From All Book Sellers 


HOTEL PURITAN® 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston 


Near Massachusetts Avenue Subway 
Station, which is 4 minutes from shops 
and theatres, 8 from the South and 11 
from the North station. 


This Distinctive Boston House has the 
atmosphere of a private home. Globe 
trotters say it is one of the most home- 
like and attractive hotels in the world. 


The booklet of the hotel with its guide 
to Boston and its historic vicinity will 
be mailed on receipt of your address. 
For motorists, “Thirty Motor Runs 
Around Boston.” 


B. O. COSTELLO, Manager. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


“The Oxford University Press, 
alone among the Presses of the 
world, is able to produce a list of 
all its publications for 326 years” 


Three Uniform Volumes Stating the Case 
of the United States Against Germany 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


MESSACES, ADDRESSES, PAPERS 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
James Brown Scort. 
Royal 8vo. (10x7). Pp. xvi and 424. 
Net $3.50 
The strain of democracy runs through all 
his messages and addresses as a golden 
thread. 


“May well serve as the definitive and unsurpassable 
presentation of these invaluable historical docu- 
ments.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The future, in President Wilson’s conception, be 
longs to democracy—the world must be made safe 
for democracy; and although he does not say it 
in express terms, democracy must be made safe 
for the world by instruction in its duties as well 
as in its rights and by the performance of its duties 
in the same degree as the insistence upon its 
rights."—From the Preface. 


A SURVEY OF 


International Relations 


BETWEEN THE 


United States and Germany 


AUGUST 1, 1914 — APRIL 6, 1917 


By James Brown Scorr. 
Royal 8vo. (10%7). Pp. 506. Net $5.00. 
Based on Official Documents. 


“The most powerful and interesting presentation 
of the legal case of the United States against Ger- 
many which nas yet appeared. It tells the story 
of how and why we have gone into war better than 
it has yet been told by anybody else.”—New York 
Sun. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


The 
Diplomatic Correspondence 


* BETWEEN THE 


United States and Germany 


AUGUST 1, 1914 — APRIL 6, 1917 


Edited, with a brief introduction, by 
James Brown Scotr 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
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Every publisher who advertises in this section may 
uum = list two books—no more. This makes it possible for 
beat J the reader to consult, each month, a very carefully 
selected list in which only those books are included 
which the publishers consider of exceptional value. As 
a monthly guide to popularity and quality (for both of 
these considerations will enter into any publisher’s 
choice) THE BOOKMAN considers this list to be of 
genuine value. 

Any of the following books can be obtained through 
the Booksellers listed in another section. 


“A fallible being,” as Dr. Johnson 
observed, “will fail somewhere.” And 
at last, it appears, that arbiter of taste 
and oracle of literary judgment, 
the Boston “Transcript”, has been 
“stung”. Travelers from the neigh- 
borhood of the celebrated Common 
report that this ardent patron of the 
arts has just given a “swell” review 
of three-quarters of a column to the 
greatest of all Russian writers, Feo- 
dor Vladimir Larrovitch, whose life 
and works were but recently intro- 
duced to the world in a brochure by 
Richardson L. Wright and William 
George Jordan—the most atrocious 
literary hoax of our era. The sadly- 
“sold” paper, however, may take what 
comfort it may in the fact that it did 
not “bite” as hard as the Authors’ 
Club which, apparently in perfectly 
good faith, published the book—to 
the everlasting joy of all those happy 
creatures with a Wright-Jordan kind 
of mind. 


THE QUEEN’S HEART. 
HILDRETH 
An old-fashioned romance of Ameri- 
cans in the picturesque and semi-myth- 
ical lands of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Price, $1.50 net. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer St., Boston 


THE EASTERN WINDOW. By SIDNEY 
WILLIAMS 
“A volume of beauty so rare and 
exquisite that it must stand apart, 
almost unique.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Colored decorative cover. Price, $1.00 net 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer St., Boston 


By J. H. 


WHERE THE SOULS OF MEN ARE 
CALLING. By CrEpo HAkRIs 
A vivid chapter from the battle front 
of France—a big love story out of 
the war zone. The author served the 
Allies as an officer of the Red Cross. 
Price, $1.35 net. 
THE BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

New York 

THE FIGHTING FLEETS. By RALPpu 
D. PAINE. 
The first complete and authoritative 
story of the achievements of our navy 
in the present war. Over 80 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 net. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Boston and New York 


THE BLOND BEAST. By 
AMES BENNET 


A romance of love and war—and a 
convincing portrayal of the great in- 
vasion battles of the Marne campaign. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Chicago 


BILLY AND THE MAJOR. By EMMA 
SPEED SAMPSON 
A sequel to “Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill.” Replete with the 
delicious humor and piquant drollery 
of the earlier story. Price, $1.00 net. 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 


hicago 


LIBERTY RECIPES. By AmeE.ia Dop- 
DRIDGE, head of Home Economics De- 
partment, Wooster College 

These recipes show how War-time foods 
which effect a large saving can be made 
delicious and appetizing. 

Elaborately illustrated. Net, $1.25 
STEWART & KIDD COMPANY 
Booksellers and Publishers 
Cincinnati, U 


ROBERT 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAR. By GENERAL 
FocH 
Complete tactics and strategy by the 


Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies. Price, $2.50 net. Maps and 
illustrations. 
THE H. K. FLY CO. 
New York 


Please mention THe BookMaANn in writing to advertisers 





ERE TO BUY BODKS 


: ‘ath The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
i. et i cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
A hs to serv2 you that they place their organizations at the 
piicluilie my i ‘amin ali command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
“yt! lt 4 Uae BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
1/00 that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 


NUM 4 (Lam rvtanie «2! 


“Henry” has been nominated for 
the governorship of Kansas. What 
“Henry”? Why the “Henry” of 
“The Martial Adventures of Henry 
and Me”, of course! The announce- 
ment causes one to speculate. If 
William Allen White can make such 
a delightful book out of the story of 
his and “Henry’s” experiences when 
the two of them set out for the “other 
side” in the interests of the Red 


Cross, what, oh what! will he do when 
his friend enters the political race? 
Just think of the opportunities that 


will lie open to the Kansas author! 
And if “Henry” should be elected— 
well, the prospect is an alluring one. 
We would then see behind the scenes 
in the Governor’s kitchen, no doubt; 
learn what he has to eat, how he eats 
it and how it is cooked! 

The suggestion is seriously 
campaign com- 
mittee by the publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company, that they use “The 
Martial Adventures of Henry and 
Me” as propaganda. Certainly it in- 
troduces a very charming person and 
undoubtedly every one who reads the 
book in Kansas will vote for Henry, 
irrespective of party affiliations. 

Perhaps it ought to be said that the 
“Henry” of the title is Henry J. Al- 
len of Wichita, proprietor of the 
“Wichita Eagle”, a paper second only 
in reputation to Mr. White’s 
“The Emporia Gazette.” 


made, 


” 


however, to “Henry’s 


own, 


BOOKMAN can vouch. 


H. $. NIGHOLS’S BOOKSHOP 
17 East 33rd Street, New York City 


Send for catalogue of the latest books 
in which is given full and carefully pre- 
pared information regarding all the im- 
portant new books which have been pub- 
lished during the month. The titles are 
classified for quick reference, and a brief 
description of the contents of each book 
is given. Mailed free on request. 


IMPORTANT 10 BOOK COLLECTORS 


If those who have searched, and 
searched in vain, for books they desire 
to possess will write to us, giving par- 
ticulars of those they want, it is more 
than probable that we may have the 
identical work or works in stock, or 
may very shortly come across them, or 
may know from where they can be 
procured. Customers incur no liability 
or obligation of any kind by sending 
us lists of the books they want. 


H. S. NICHOLS, INC. 
17 E. 33rd St. New York City 


Any book: mentioned in the Book- 
MAN, with few exceptions, can be 
obtained at The WANAMAKER BOOK- 
STORE, Broadway and 8th St. Prompt 
attention given to mail orders. 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers 
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The Anti-Loafing law might be ex- 
tended to include women of eighty- 
seven and men of eighty-one years 
without catching such veterans as 
John Burroughs and Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr. We used to associate grand- 
mothers with knitting, but Mrs. Barr 
announces that she prefers to do her 
bit by sticking to the writing of books 
and thus earning money for win-the- 
war activities by work in which she 
is a skilled laborer, rather than by 
knitting socks which might inspire 
the genius of the comic muse. Since, 
in the past thirty-four years, she has 
written nearly eighty books—a record 
rivaling that of Carolyn Wells with 
her even hundred—and published 
three novels last year, while a fourth 
is just on its way to the publisher, 
her facility with the keys keeps pace 
with the knitting-needle skill of those 
who knit a garment with each hand 
in the dark and carry on a conversa- 
tion simultaneously. 


The King of Italy has conferred 
the decoration of the Order of Saints 
Maurigio and Lazzaro on Mr. William 
Roscoe Thayer, author of the “Life of 
Cavour,” “The Life and Letters of 
John Hay,” and many other distin- 
guished works. Mr. Thayer is also 
president of the American Historical 
Association for the current year. 


Gene Stratton-Porter has not writ- 
ten a novel since 1915. “A Daughter 
of the Land,” which is to be published 
on August 17th by Doubleday, Page 
and Company, is a story of a woman 
who has a passion for the ownership 
of land. Although there is not a 
word of war in the book, it has much 
to do with the growing of food. Mrs. 
Porter’s book is considered by her 
publishers the most serious piece of 
work that she has done, and they pro- 
nounce it her best production. She 
has spent three years upon it. 


WHERE TO BUY BOOKS (Continued) 
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PRINCETON 










PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


¢ these days of stress and economy, 






books have to justify their exis- 
tence. Ours are of distinctly high 
class in respect both of content and 
of manufacture; the best that can be 
made for the money. Science, history, 
economics, art, and other subjects, in- 

cluding some “war books.” 
Ask of your dealer, or 


write us at Princeton, 
N. J., for free catalogue 











THE LORD & TAYLOR BOOK SHOP, 
38th St. at 5th Ave. A completely 
equipped book store with intelligent 
service at your disposal. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE, Fifth Ave- 
mue, opp. Public Library. Latest publi- 
cations. Fine standard editions. Art 
works. Publishers’ remainders. Mail 
orders receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logs on request. 





JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 
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WHERE TO BUY BOOKS (Continued) 


The interest in poetry is perhaps 
significant of the original popular 
function of poetry as the favorite 
medium of the common people—the 
thing that can be sung, chanted aloud, 
readily remembered. In Camp Fun- 
ston, we hear, there is a special de- 
mand for the works of Riley and Kip- 
ling. But, behold, there are also 
Phillips’ “Paola and Francesca” and 
D’Annunzio’s “Francesca da Rimini” 
—how frequently drawn, is not stated. 


In a letter to “The New Republic’, 
a member of an Aero Squadron re- 
ports: “They read many English 
novels, much popular fiction, much 
modern poetry. In the Y. M. C. A. li- 
brary at this aviation school there is 
much Kipling, some George Moore, 
some Gorky—and much litter. There 
are no books by Turgenieff, no Walt 
Whitman, no Browning. Robert Serv- 
ice’s ‘poems’? Yes, they are here— 
in quantity. The college men are no 
exception; many are the ones who 
avow Kipling and Service great poets. 
College didn’t rescue them. Why?” 


The tenth edition of “Who’s Who 
in America” (for 1918-19) marks the 
twentieth anniversary of a reference 
book which has proved itself indis- 
pensable to the American public. Dur- 
ing these years it has grown from the 
comparatively modest compass of 827 
pages to the present 3,296. In addi- 
tion to the biographical sketches, the 
work includes educational and busi- 
ness announcements, and an index to 
biographies by post-office address and 
state. A welcome addition to the 
present volume is the pronunciation 
of difficult names. In certain respects, 
notably in the comprehensive inclu- 
sion of authors, the American “Who’s 
Who” can be favorably compared with 
its English prototype. 


A treat for booklovers 
who like to browse. 

New Books. Fine Li- 
brary Sets. 

Old and Rare Books. 
Separate Departments of 
Natural History, Ameri- 


BOOK 
CORNER cana, General Literature, 


Books Bought. Catalogs Issued. 
251 Fifth Ave. Cor. 28th St., New York, N Y. 


THE 





THE NORTHWEST’S GREATEST BookK 
SToRE. Book Section. Powers Mer- 
cantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. If 
it is in Print, we can Supply. Mail 
orders receive prompt attention. 


THE KORNER & WOOD CO. 
BOOKSELLERS 


737 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 





USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. Catalog. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. (Books Bought.) 


BOOKS.—AlIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 


what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 


Birmingham, England. 


Owen Johnson, the author of “Vir- 
tuous Wives,” the new novel depicting 
the changing character of New York 
society, published by Little, Brown 
and Company, is the son of Robert 
Underwood Johnson, formerly editor 
of the “Century.” He was educated 
at Lawrenceville, New Jersey (the 
scene of,his three famous stories for 
boys: “Prodigious Hickey”, “The Var- 
mint”, and “The: Tennessee Shad’’) 
and at Yale, class of 1900. Mr. John- 
son is also the author of several popu- 
lar novels: “Stover at Yale,” “The 
Sixty-First Second,” “The Salaman- 
der’, “Making Money” and “The Wo- 
man Gives.” He also wrote “The 
Spirit of France”. 
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New Fiction—1918 


THE A most delightful bit of fancy built upon iavt— 
















an amusing tale of New York’s unknown foreign 
CITY OF MASKS aristocracy—those by birth aristocrats, who by 

choice or necessity have donned the mask of 
By obscurity. It’s the story of the Marchioness who 
is a fashionable dressmaker, the Princess who 
runs a pawnshop, the Lord who is a chauffeur and 
loves the titled English girl who masquerades as 
a governess. By the author of “Brewster's Mil- 
lions,” “Green Fancy,” “Shot With Crimson,” etc 
With Illustrations by May Wilson Preston, $1.50. 


George Barr McCutcheon 


THE The romance of a ruthless man of remarkable 
personality who lived to make money and made 


MONEY-MAKER it in the most efficient way. Self-made, without 


influence, by sheer ability and relentless energy 



















he achieved distinction. All men will be interested 

By Hg Arama “i erie 
, in David Power’s business methods; all women 
Irving R. Allen will be fascinated with the story of his love for 


her for whom he gave up his wealth. It’s a great 
| story and its success sets a new style in fiction 
Illustrations by Robert Amick, $1.50. 





An extravaganza in fiction, clever and amusing 
THE PROPHET OF Perhaps you never knew that Mr. Hichens could 
BERKELEY SQUARE be so jocose. Certainly his recent novels would 


never suggest that in his past there had been any 


B such extravagant farce as this one now being re- 
y ‘. printed. It is all great fooling and no one but a 
Robert Fiichens writer as clever as Mr. Hichens could give us 





anything so entertaining!y absurd. By the author 
of “The Garden of Ailah,” “In the Wilderness,” 
etc. $1.50. 


How Alsace goes to war—a story of rare beau- 
THE HEART OF Je bene 


ty—told by a young Swiss tutor who 


ALSACE placid home in Switzerland to teach two sons of 

: an Alsacian manufacturer. Through his story 

B we are given a picture of conditions under Ger- 

y : man petty tyranny in Alsace that is the finest thing 
Benjamin Vallotton Vallotton has written—of many fine things. 


By the author of “Potterat and the War; A 
Novel,” “Propos du Commissaire Potterat,” etc. 
$1.50. 


THE LADY OF In which the wife of the Vicar of St. Luke’s 


claimed the right to think for herself and “not 


ST. LUKE’S to be forever bothering about what people said.” 


The gossips raged; the Reverend Hugh grew hor- 


By ribly suspicious of his wife, but in the midst of 
complications came a most interesting solution 
Mark Allerton By the author of “Such and Such Things,” “The 


Girl in Green,” etc. $1.40 









DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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September Publications——— 


| 


HERSELF—IRELAND Of Irish wit, wisdom and whimsicality, of Irish 


| temperament and treasures, of old Ireland and 


B of Ireland today, Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has writ- 
y ten a thoroughly enjoyable and delightful account. 
Elizabeth P. O’Connor “I had not lived in Ireland,” she says, “thirty 
(Mrs. T. P. O’Connor) days before I loved the Irish. . . . Whatever 


of bitterness towards life I brought to these green 
shores is buried and put away forever, by con- 
tact with people of indestructible faith, unselfish 
purpose, and not only brave—but cheerful and 
even gay—endurance of poverty.” 

By the author of “My Beloved South,” “I My- 
self,” etc. With many illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S A new one-volume edition of one of the most 


successful travel books of recent years. The au- 


WIFE IN MANY thor was born in Rome, the daughter of Thomas 


Crawford, the “sculptor of the Capitol”—niece 


| of Mrs. Julia Howe and a sister of F. Marion 
LANDS Crawford. She married Hugh Fraser of the 
B British Diplomatic Service and travelled in the 
| y various European countries, the Orient and South 
| Mrs. Hugh Fraser America. It would be hard to find a life more | 


full of varied and unusual experiences. 

By the author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Japan,” “A Little Grey Sheep,” etc. Illustrated. 
8vo, $3.00. 


READINGS FROM A new idea in responsive reading. The selec- 


tions are arranged for responsive reading in pub- 
GREAT AUTHORS lic assemblies, as well as for private use in schools 


and homes. The authors have had especially in 





By mind the need of churches, where responsive 
readings from the Psalms have been in constant 
John Haynes Holmes use for generations past. They have acted upon 


the conviction that the Christian Bible is only a 
part of the sacred literature of the race, and that 
other material from the great writers of ancient 
and modern times may well be adapted in our 
day for ritual uses as the Psalms of David were 
adapted in former days. The result is a book 
as inspiring as it is bold. 

By the Minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City. Author of “New Wars for Old,” 
“Religion for Today,” “The Life and Letters of 
Robert Collyer,” etc.; Harvey Dee Brown, Asso- 
ciate Minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
Helen E. Redding and Theodora Goldsmith. 
16mo, $.50. 


THE POETRY OF A critical study of one of our leading Ameri- 


can poets. This volume consists of a short sketch 


GEORGE EDWARD of the poet’s life, a thorough and penetrating but 





WOODBERRY sympathetic study of his work, a reference list of 
articles relating to his art, and an authoritative 

By biography. 

Louis V. Ledoux Frontispiece. Thin 12mo, bound in boards, 


boxed ready for mailing. $1.00. 


NATURE STORIES TO ag os pee, ae of —— 
stories tor children, gives further proof of her 
TELL THE CHILDREN power to charm in this callection of simple tales. 
These stories may be retold to children who can- 


y not read and read with pleasure by those who 
W. Waddington Seers have learned to read. $1.25. 


| 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Pure, delicious, 
wholesome | 
| A well made cup of 


BAKERS COCOA 


| isa large part ofa 
good meal. 

It is practically all 
nutrition,very little 
waste, and its use 
saves other foods. 


TRADE MARA ON EVERY PACKAGE 


WALTER BAKER&CO.L1p & 


ESTABLISHED 1760 OORCHESTER, mass 
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The Point of View 
By MARTHA G. D. BIANCHI 


Madame Bianchi’s book is a study 
of unusual types; a woman yearning 
to be happy through love, and re- 
strained by psychological insight into 
the heart of the man who attracts her. 


$1.50 net 


The Peril of Hifalutin 
By HUNTINGTON WILSON 


Constructive criticism, nationalism, 
and American ideals in the polities of 
today. A powerful and patriotic book 
searching the nation’s conscience. 


$1.50 net 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY 


211 West 33d Street, New York 











Guaranteed 
For Worth and Speed 


The best little 
“‘side partner” 


i 4. E. Waterman Co. : 
191 Broadway, New York 


The 


Young Woman Citizen 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A brilliantly written and compre- 
hensive discussion of the moral and 
social obligations of citizenship from 
the early days of the savage tribe to 
the establishment of world democ- 
racy for which the Allied Nations are 
now at war. The author's object in 
addressing the young woman citizen 
is to awaken in her a senSe of her 
civic responsibilities in planning for 
peace while men are too busy fight- 
ing to think for the future. 


12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.35 
Carriage Paid, $1.50 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Publication A yor Young 
Department ica s Womens 
National FH 7 3 Christian 
Board ibe, Associations 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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